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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE HON. 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. 
(THERE is scarcely a sentiment more 

debasing to the character of man, 
than ‘1 have nothing to do with public 
men and public affairs, I leave the con- 
sideration of them to abler hands.”” Now 
as there is no one whose condition may not 
be bettered or rendered worse by the wise, 
or mal-administration of government, it 
becomes all to reflect upon the choice of 
those persons who are placed in the seat 
of pablic rule. It was Cato’s opinion, 
that every man should take one side or 
the other in all questions of importance 
connected with the commonwealth. 
Every individual in the empire is, as it 
were, a proprietor in the stock of nation- 
al happiness and national fortune, and 
therefore ought to watch whether the 
best and filiest trustees are chosen for 
managing such great concerns. The 
mind of a man, whether rich or poor, 
cannot be more usefully employed some- 
times than in estimalimg the capacities, 
developing the principles, and asceriain- 
ing the virtues of those who offer them- 
selves as candidates for high stations in 
the administration of public affairs. The 
celebrated man whose character fills the 
first few pages of this number of our 
Miscellany, comes under this description. 
An impartial account of his principles, 
professions, and prospects, will afford the 
most rational evidence by which the 
justice of his claim for public confidence 
can be decided. It has been said that 
** the sun of liberty rarely shines but on 
the tomb of some great patriot.” It 
should seem to be the fate of Mr. Fox to 
spend his whole life in unavailing strug- 
gles for ameliorating the condition of his 
country. But why do we say unavail- 
ing? his efforts are not wholly so: if he 
has not exalted the political condition of 
his country, he has saved it from immi- 
nent peril. The influence of his talents 
put a period to a war the most destruc- 
tive that ever a nation madly engaged in. 
Nowthough many are unwilling to give 
him his due share of praise on that occa- 
sion, because the desisting from prose- 
culing that war was attended with the 
dismemberment of the empire; such per- 
= ~— to revollect that the perse- 
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verance in it could not but endanger the 
whole together. England had the world 
in arms against her, and nothing could 
have contribuled so effectually to ac- 
complish the hostile views of France 
upon us at that time ; as our continuing 
to wage a distant, expensive, and bloody 
war witha people whom the subduing 
(had that event been possible) could only 
have left in a ruitied and exhausted 
staie at our feet. 

The writer of this sketch thinks it 
necessary thus early in the task he has 
assigned himself, to declare, that he has 
no connection with Mr. Fox, nor any of 
the friends with whom that gentleman 
associates. He is not personally known 
to him, nor has he the vanity, as many 
others have, of hoping to raise himself in 
the remotest degree to the notice of this 
British worthy, by doing only that which 
truth and justice would extort from the 
greatest stranger. : 

Having therefore no personal bias for 
this great character, the writer isthe more 
free to. speak of that part of his public 
conduct for which he has been censured, 
and for which he is, perhaps, thought to 
have deserved censure. ‘Tats sketch, then, 
is neither taken fromihe reproaches and 
surmises of Mr. Fox’s enemies, nor from 
the assertions and panegyrics of his friends, 
but from those actions, concerning which 
every impartial man would be equally 
able to judge of the merit and demerit 
of their author. 

A man so elevated as Mr. Fox, and 
whose abilities alone have distinguished 
him, must naturally occasion as much 
envy as emulation, and of course be ex- 
posed to the unmeaning panegyric of 
one party, and the indiscriminate mvec- 
tive of the other. We should hardly 
deserve credit for our professions of im- 
partiality, if we were to assert that in 
the variety of scenes in which Mr. Fox 
has played so conspicuous a part, he is 
free from all faults. But we trust that 
if, after making allowances for them as 
drawbacks agamst his transcendent vir- 
tues, it be aflirmed that he is the first and 
greatest commoner in this country, the 
assertion is in no danger of contradiction. 

Charles James Fox was born on the 


~ — of January, 1749, aud is the 
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second con ‘of Henry, first Lord Holland, 
by Lady Georgina Carolina, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Duke of Richmond. By 
the mother’s side; then, le is descended 
from the royal house of Stuart; he is, 
therefore, not only related to most of the 
ancient families ot rank in this kingdom, 
but actually allied to the present reign- 
ing family. By his father’s side, how- 
ever, Mr. Fox derives no consequence 
fram his ancestors. Without giving cre- 
dit to the idle stories about that parent, 
it is sufficient to say, that he laid the 
foundation of his own honours by bis 
taleats and application to business. No- 
thing was ivo intricate for him in the 
way of figures, and his address m purlia- 
ment recommended him to the notice of 
George I}. who, inthe year i751, meade 
him secretary at war, and on the foliow- 
ing year, upon the resignation of Sir 
Thomas Robinson, appointed him secre- 
tary of state forthe southern department. 
In 1763 he was, in the present reign, 
created a peer by.the title of Baron Hol- 
land, of Foxley. The seven years war, 2s 
it has been called, broke out in 1756, 
and commenced under very unfortunate 
auspices. The people grew dissati-iied, 
and wished for a change of ministry. 
The monarch, then so weil advised, with- 
out relinquishing his prerogative, gave 
way to the nation; and changing Mr. 
Fox for Mr. Pitt, all went well and pros- 
perous. 

Mr. Fox, however, was not long un- 
employed: for as most of those with 
whom he had acted were re-instated in 
power, by a coalition between the two 
parties, he was nominated to the luera- 
tive post of paymaster-general of the 
forces. It was in this office he aceu- 
mulated that vast wealth, which he left 
to his heirs, and which exposed his cha- 
racter in the decline of life, to cutting 
sarcasm, and himself to the opprobrious 





appellation of “the public defaulter of 


unaccounted millions,” ‘This nobleman 
commenced and pursued his career, in 
an opposite direction to that of his son, 
for he continued to the end of his life, 
the steady supporter of government. 
Whatever criminal speculations, there- 
fore, he mighi be guilty of, he had 
numerous powerful friends, who were 
willing towink at them, It is generally 
found, that those persons who are de- 
lermined to support government in all 
its measures, ave the least sound in prin- 
ciple. They seem to say, with an 
egua!ly culpable noblemag of the pre- 
sent day, “Wha wants me, majt pay 
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me.” Indeed, it is with money, as it is 
with power, if it lie too long in the 
same hand, it will corrupt the possessor. 
But the nobleman of that day, was not 
half so much to blame as the nobleman 
of ihis. There was no law, at that 
time, forbidding the practice of turning 
the public money to private advantage ; 
whereas there isan act of parliament, 
framed im pagt by the recent ncdle delin- 
guent, who thought proper to break it. 
What will become of the virtue of our 
House of Commons, if a member of it, 
by the connivance of dzgher authority, 
rewards such persons, as he pleases, 
with the interest of a few hundred thou- 
sand pounds now and then, for we can- 
not suppose he would be so inordinately 
avaricious, as to keep the interest of so 
many millions to himself!!! When we 
exclaim, Ah poor England! We do not 
mean to say, that our country has not 
precious dons to bestow, on the guardi- 
ans of tis virtue and honour!!! But to 
return to the man, who is the professed 
subject of this brief memoir. His fa- 
ther, though addicted to libertine habits 
in the early part of his life, was exem- 
plary for the care he took of his chil- 
dren’s education. He very soon per- 
ceived in his sou Charles James a ge- 
nius which would one day attract uni- 
versal admiration. His rapid progress 
in the acquisition of classical learning at 
Eton school, obtained him a decided 
superiority in every class he entered 
As his father had always encouraged 
him to think freely, he acquired the 
habit of speaking readily, and, there- 
fore, in every enterprise which required 
an orator, he was generally fixed on by 
his playmates for their leader. That 
analinee which a wise parent inspired 
him with while young, never left him 
for a moment under any circumstance 
of life. He was under the direction of 
Dr. Barnard, while at Eton, but he had 
Dr. Newcombe, the late Bishop of Wa- 
terford, for private tutor, who thought 
with reason, that he derived more cele- 
brity from the cirermstance of having 
such a pupil, than from any preferment 
whatever in the church. Nothing can 
better shew the sirengih of his mind, 
and of his constitution, than that by 
turns literature, by turns dissipation ap- 
peared to engross his whole attention, 
and yet the apparent preference of the 
one, was not allowed to interfere with 
the other. He was observed, never to 
be satisfied with mediocrity in any pur- 
suit. Whatever he set his heart on, he 
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followed with ardor. Te soon demon- 
strated his attachment to the finer sensi- 
bilities of humanity, by always espous- 
ing the weakest side, m those contests 
pnally disturb the society 
of youths. He often presided as judge 
in disputes, and when he saw a school- 
fellow Yorne down by partiality and pre- 
judice, »2 exerted his maiden eloquence 
in favour of jastice. Lord Carlisle was 
a cotemporary, and so admired the 
youn; Mr. ¥ox, for his generosity and 
penciration in speaking, that he wrote 
the foliowing beautiful verses in pro- 
phecy, of what might be expected from 


this precocious and elegant scholar. 





“How will my Fox,alone,by strength of parts, 
Shake the loud senate, animate the hearts 
Of fearful statesmen! while arduud you 
stand 
Both peers and commons, listening your 
command ; 
While Sully’ssense its weight to you affords, 
His nervous sweetness shall adorn your 
words. 
What praise to Pitt, to Townshend, e’er 
was due, 
In futuretimes, my Fox, shall wait on you.” 
From Eton he went to Oxford, where 
he is said to have read nine or ten hours 
every day, during the whole term, with- 
out inconvenience from a series of noc- 
turnal rambies, in which he displayed 
equal assidzity. The tedious unitor- 
mity of a college did not agree with 
the ardor of his mind. His talents were 
not to be chained to the frigid acquisi- 
tion of science, and the languid enjoy- 
ments of a contempiative life. He 
wished for active and enterprising scenes, 
and obtained leave of his father to make 
the usua! tour. 

Though every thing in the form of 
luxury and dissipation struck his fancy, 
yel had he an equal appetite for in- 
quiry, and no man was beiter qualified 
to derive instruction from that novelty 
which travelling affords. To resist the 
attractions of French vivacity and Italian 
luxury, he had the considerations of his 
country’s welfare, and the honour of 
his character. These were sometimes 
of too feeble an influence to prevent 
him from taking intoxicating pleasure, 
and withholding him from the gaming- 
table. His father being apprized of 
these excesses, urged him to return 
home. He was obliged to comply, 
though we doubt not with considerable 
Teluctance, as he had entered into the 
elegant and pleasurablesocieties of some 
ef the most beautiful wemen on the 
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continent. From the theatre of dissi- 
pation and pleasure, he was transplanted 
ito that of oratory and politics; if 
the former had been to him more at- 
tractive and fascinating, this was the 
most important and honourable; and 
the father being no stranger to the 
lively and impetuous disposition of his 
son, foresaw that a seat in parliament 
vould detach him from a course which 
threatened injury io his health and ruin 
to his fortune. Lord Holland, there- 
fore, at the general election in 1768, 
procured him the return for Midhurst, 
1 Sussex. Every person under age is 
by law incompetent io judge for him- 
seal, aud still less, deemed capable of 
making laws for others: on this ground 
he was ineligib!e to sit in the house of 
commons, not being quite twenly years 
of age. iowever this happened, whether 
by design or accidental oversight in the 
committee of privileges, and in the 
speaker: it may be considered as a sin- 
gular circumstance in his great political 
actor entering on the public stage. No 
notice beiag taken of his nonage (for it 
could not bat be known) was perhaps a 
compliment of indulgence, or some 
olher venal moiive in those who counted 
on his support ai his outset, ‘The exer- 
tions and display of tatents in a youth, 
never fail to conciliate good-will, and 
even affection: it has since been the 
case with his rival Mr. Pitt. No mem- 
ber in his noviciate ever excited so much 
anxiety and expectation. He satisfied 
the fondest hopes of all who knew him. 
He was the subject of conversation ia 
every fashionable company. His mode 
of speaking had so much originality in 
it, and had so much of the voice of nas 
ture, that he attracted universal admira- 
tion. His maiden speech was on the 
subject of Mr. Wilkes’ petition from the 
King’s Bench prison, to be admitted to 
take his seat, and thereby satisfy the de- 
sire of his constituents. It is true that 
on this question he did not take the po- 
pular side, the side on which the best 
and most constitutional lawyers declared 
the justice io lie. It has been imagined, 
that if he had favoured that side, he 
would not have been allowed to retain 
his seat, on account of his minority. Thus 
his parliamentary career began in the 
support of the measures of government, 
and so much did the minister of that day 
value that support, that in a short time 
Mr. Fox was advanced to a seat at the 
admiralty board. No sooner, however, 
was he made acquainted with the arcana 
Bb 
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of government, than he retired in dis- 
gust, as his friends say, (and we have no 
reason or desire to deny it) because his 
honest mind recoiled at the measures 
that were preparing for the great and 
iniquitous scene in the American war. 
The measures, however, were said to 
have been softened down, and he was 
persuaded to resume his seat for a short 
time, when in December 1772, he was 
raised to a seat at the treasury board. 
On this occasion he was twitted by the 
opposition as a placeman, and these re- 
proaches he parried by steadily and in a 
manly way denying the acceptance of 
his appointment, as the price of his ser- 
vices. He in some measure silenced the 
clamours of his antagonists, by declar- 
ing that he should support the measures 
of the government no longer than 
while he believed from his conscience 
they were calculated to promote the 
welfare of the British empire. He had 
here a difficult task to perform, for the 
blunders of the minister required the 
greatest abilities to cover or excu7e 
them. It isno trifling instance of the 
mutability of human affairs, that the 
first colleague of Mr. Fox should be 
Lord North, and the first oratorical 
adversary, Mr. Edmund Burke!! It 
ought, however, to be remembered, 
that though these two great men exer- 
cised the keenest wit and raillery against 
each other, nothing in the least per- 
sonal or invidious entered into their at- 
tacks, replies, or rejoinders. Our hero 
was always ready to treat the brilliant 
talents of his opponent with that emi- 
nent and respectful distinction, to which 
they were justly entitled. While he 
continued an advocate for the minister, 
he had a great deal of invective to 
withstand, and suspicion to rebut. The 
political opinions he asserted and de- 
fended, were not calculated to acquire 
him popularity. For one of those opi- 
nions, he was severely attacked by the 
then Lord Advocate of Scotland. Tle 
defended himself, however, very ably, 
and supposing the sentiment he had 
been charged with had fallen from his 
lips in the warmth of debate, some al- 
lowance ought to be made for the in- 
advertence of youth. The sentence in 
dispute was, whether he had said, the 
voce of the public was to be collected in 
that house, or onuv in that house. He 
denied that a just interpretation had 
been put on his words, and appealed to 
every one who had heard him, whether, 
m the opinion he had given concerning 
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the Middlesex election, he did not rest 
his argument on the power of the people. 
Which ever party was wrong in this dis- 
pute, the time was soon to come, when 
this promising statesman would have 
an opportunity of manifesting those opi- 
nione, which could not fail to appear 
cengenial to his nature. The minister 
was not insensibie to the conseq ence of 
such a loss. Mi. Tox was tired of his 
tutelage: and Lord North would relin- 
quish no share of his influence to him. 
All men are foud of power, and few are 
disposed to grant a partial surrender of 
it, even to their confidential friends. 
This maxim has been iliustrated very 
lately, in the case of a minister of long 
standing, and another of a much shorter. 
Lord North and Mr. Fox separated, the 
latter insisting upon an opinion of his 
own, and the former resolving to admit 
of no co-adjutor. It is supposed that 
the same secret, but soverezgn power, 
which now opposes Mr. Fex’s fegiiimate 
views and claims, then watched the m- 
nutie of government, avd prevented 
the premier of that day from «dmit- 
ting him to a participation in the fome 
and emoluments of governmen: ; for it 
is impossible, that a man of Lord \orth’s 
discernment would not have made a 
sacrifice in some degree of that which 
he loved, to purchase that aid which he 
could not keep without honour, nor lose 
without danger. He had experienced 
how serviceable Mr. Fox was asa friend, 
aud must therefore know, he could be 
formidable as an enemy. Mr. Fox was 
sensible, that he could not take the 
step he was meditating, without incur- 
ring certain impuilations ior inconsistency. 
He had supported the measures of go- 
vernment for near six years, and knew 
that no abilities, nor even virtues, can 
wholly excuse the want of stability. It 
is generally a mark of intellectual weak- 
ness, and somelimes of depravity; but 
he determined to admit of no compro- 
mise between conscicuce and conveni- 
ence. Whether Mr. Fox had, or had 
not uttered the unconstitutional senti- 
ment imputed to him, there is no doubt 
but he had done some injury by his ta- 
lents, in supporting the measures of 
men who were strongly tinctured with 
arbitrary principles. He was now about 
to send an antidote into the world after 
the poison. As well as it can be recol- 

















lected at this distance of time, it is be- 
lieved, that the open rupture between 
him and the minister took place upon 
the subject of the Rev. Mr. Horne, now 




















Mr. Horne Tooke, being ordered to 
the bar of the House of Commons, as 
the supposed author of a paper, wiich 
treaied wiih great freedom, the “Speaker 
of the House of Commons, (Sir Fletcher 
Norton). Mr. Fox was anticipated in 
his intention of resigning, by a very la- 
conic episile, couched in the foliowing 
words: ‘* His Majesty has thought pro- 
per to order a new commission of the 
treasury. to be made out, in which I do 
not perceive your name.” ‘The manner 
in which this note was hande! over to 
Mr. Fox, being throvgh one of the 
door-keepers, encreased that resentment 
and couiewp!, which had now taken 
place of coniidence and esteem 3 never- 
theiess he voted wich administration for 
a short time, though he scarcely ever 
spoke on that side. As soon, however, 
as Lord North’s treatment of him was 
known, he seceded from the treasury 
bench, and seated hinvelf on the oppo- 
site side. There were those, and there are 
still, who would impute thi, conduct to 
sinister views: but what instance can be 
shewn where he has made his own in- 
terest or emolument a rule of con- 
duct ? 

Mr. Fox was now in the sphere for 
dispiaying and exercising his miequailed 
talents. Se joined a band of patriots, 
whose efloris will be acknowledged with 
gratitude by the latest posterity. They 
put an end to an unjust war, which, if 
longer continued, might absolutely have 
Jed to our total annihilation as a tree 
couniry. In questions between assumed 
privilege and natural right, his mind 
rises as in its proper clement; he eniers 
into the argument with spirit and deci- 
sion, 2 penelration and solidity which 
prove his competency to the subject. 
To the firm stand he took at this time 
may be ascribed the comumeucement of 
that reputation which eamnoi {ail to il 
lustrate his corniry, md immoriaiize 
his name. ter is now made 


His cho: 
up for ever. We are persuaded that 
no temptation could ever put it on 
the hazard of diminution. Mr. Fox 
commenced his system of opposition in 
the midst of circumstances which en- 
abled him to foresee and foreiel the 
calamities of the pallic, and that with 
an instantaneous decision which be- 
gets in his hearers 2 confidence in the 
resolutions of his ,enlightened mind. 
For some years the administration had 
been rendered an object of popular jea- 
Jousy, owing to the uniform exclusion of 
the whig interest from any share i the 
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government. ‘The Scotch, less friendly 
to liberty, had more favour at court, 
and this cave just cause of offence to the 
ancient and noble families who had most 
con wibuted to the Hanoverian succession. 
The influence of the crown had increased 
by the worst of ail means, viz. by theno- 
torious intrigues of a court faction. The 
democratic diminished in the same pro- 
portion the execuiive power augmented. 
A number of oppressive statutes enacted 
against the interest and consent of our 
colonies tn America, alienated ihe affec- 
tions of their inhabitants, and raised just 
apprehen vos of a civil war, which 
might ullimately endanger the safety 
of the whole empire. Notwithstanding 
a majority iu parliament was for coer- 
cive measures against our colonists, de- 
spondency spread itself over the coun- 
try, aud the public fortune (as might be 
seen by the price of the funds) began 
rapidly to decline. Under this state of 
things, if it were necessary to assign a 
strong reason for Mr. Fox joming the 
opposition, it would be sufficient to say, 
that one of the best moral and political 
characters in the kingdom was at the 
head of it. Such a man as the late 
Marquis of Rockingham was a sufficient. 
security for the honour of those who 
acted under him. In this list were seen the 
distingvished names of a Burke, a Cam- 
den, a Barré, and a Dunning; names 
which wil long be dear to the country, 
notwithsianding the unlooked-for con- 
duct of the first of those in the decline of 
his life. Perhap; there was never an 
opposition endued with such splendid 
talents as thir, when Mr. Fox joined it. 
To the virtue and ability of that pha- 
lanx the salvation of the country may 
be ascribed. The people were duped 
by the sephisms of that day as they 
are at this. They were taught to be- 
lieve ihe honour and the interest of 
Great Briiain depended on the reduction 
of America; and having been accus- 
tomed to conguest and sovereignty iu 
every quarter of the world, their pride 
was wounded at the thought of giving 
way, though in the wrong. It is in 
this diposition of nations, as of indivi- 
duals, that we read their gradual ruin 
and final destruction. ‘The public at 
large was willing to confess we were in 
the wrong, long before the parliament 
could be brought to reason: bui by 
what secret means majorities in the 
houses of parliament are rendered so ob- 
sequious to the will of ministers, a few 
more commissioners’ reports may clearly 
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unfold. - Lord Rockingham, during the 
short time of his administration, actu- 
ated by the same motives as Lord St. 
Vincent lately, set about to check the 
growing and scandalous corruption, but 
it was then, as it isnow, an herculean 
jabour, and that man must be strong in 
power, as wellas pure in principle, who 
effectually cleanses the Augean stable. 
The stigma which all those who profit by 
abuses endeavour to throw upon the re- 
former,makes him sensible of the import- 
ance of the moito of one of ournobiiity, 
ne tenics aut perfice. Mr. Fox heartily 
coincided wilh the noble lord, and he 
joined in the necessity of reforming mainy 
abuses, which threatened to undermine 
the constitution, or render it of no avail 
to its admirers. If they did not do every 
thing that. was wished, they did much 
for the liberties of the people. By the 
contractors’ bill, near fifty court mi- 
nions, who were capable of sacrificing 
the public interest to their own, were 
prevented from silting in parliament. 
Above fifty thousand revenue officers, 
creatures of the crown, and always 
ready to suppori. ihe nomination of the 
treasury, to the injury of the rights and 
liberties of their fellow subjects, were 
deprived of their power of voting. ‘The 
board of trade, a mere lucrative asyhim 
for niinisterial apologists, was annihilated 
and proscribed. Numerous places were 
either retrenched of their enormons 
overgrown profits, or entirely suppress- 
ed. The boroughs, whose privileges 
were so inimical to the rights of the 
community at large, and so universally 
considered a grievance, Were not over- 
looked; but as they are so valuable a 
species of property to their owners, and 
so convenient for etfectnaling the schemes 
of prerogative, it is doubtful whether 
any thing short of a revolution will ever 
free the body from these its rotten 
members. 

No man could ever leave the trea- 
sury bench, and take his seat on that 
of opposition, under more honourable 
auspices than Mr. Fox did. During the 
period he was in office, the claims of 
America were never debated in parlia- 
ment, he, therefore, was not only free 
from blame, in the preposterous policy 
which involved the country in a civil 
broil, but had a pledge of the sincerest 
nature to give to mankind that he was 
the voluntary advocate of their rights. 
He had discernment enough to see, that, 
if ministers should succeed in extending 
an arbitrary dominion over those who 


were precluded from participation of 
privilezes, they must at the same time 
forge chains for the future vassalage of 
their fellow subjects and posterity. — 

AJL his conceptions on the subject of 
liberty are as just as they are grand. 
In the early part of the diseussions on 
the topic of America, (so soon as Dec. 
13, 1774,) he affirmed, that no reason 
could be given, for exercismg a power 
in America, which ought noi to be ex- 
tended to Ireland, and had no idea of 
exempting one part of the empire from 
any burthen which materially affected 
another, On March 6, 1775, he laid 
down the distinction between internal 
and external taxation, and pointed the 
sole way we had left us for retaining the 
sovereignty, and taouopolising the com- 
merce of America for ever. It is asto- 
nishing, that so young a stalesman could 
have possessed so much wisdom as to 
foresce what the frantic measures of an 
infatuated ministry would end in: nay, 
it might seem, that they were precon- 
ceived with the sole iniention of pro- 
ducing the identical effects he predicted, 
and which actuatly followed. It wes he 
who called the attention of his majesty’s 
servants, to the conduct of France and 
Spain, and warned them of their hos- 
tile designs against the peace and safety 
of this country; he, therefore, in time, 
advised the ceasing from our unjust de- 
signs of subjugating America, and cor- 
centrating our forces to resist the com- 
mon enemy. He was, however, cer- 
tain, the Americans would never treat 
with the minisiry, or the creatures of a 
ministry, whom they detested for the 
injuries received at their hands. in the 
whole series of hostilities directed against 
the colonies, Mr. Fox successively pro- 
tested against them, one by one, and 
when he found thai they had entered 
into commercial and amicable treaties 
with their Most Catholic and Christian 
Majesties, and consequently, that both 
these powers, became bound in grati- 
tude and good faith to assist thei, as 
well against our resentment, as our en- 
deavours to destroy their connection ; 
he declared, that the duty for us to 
perform, after the bloody transactions 
our unjust policy had occasioned, was 
to endeavour to secure a large share of 
their commerce, by a perpetual alliance, 
on a federal foundation. The house, to use 
a vulgar phrase, was, to make the best 
of a bad bargain. Some such advice 
we stand in need of at the present time : 
and it can never be supposed, that so 
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high spirited a mind as that possessed 
by our admired statesman would ever 


consent to compromise the honour of 


his country, to obtain for it the sem- 
blance of a peace. ‘There is a policy 
which may temper resentment, and re- 
strain courage, without any diminution 
of reputation. But it is the misfortune 
at all times, that the minister who com- 
mences a war, however unjust, or un- 
necessary, is unwilling to desist from it 
as long as he can, in whatever manner 
he raises means for continuing it. 

This is one of the most inauspicious 
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omens accompanying the reinstatement 
into power of our present minister. The 
different speeches of Mr. Fox, on this 
interesting subject are so-many speci- 
mens of wisdom and intellectual attain- 
ment, He took the lead in all the sub- 
sequent struggles of that illustrious 
opposition, and at length succeeded in 
putting an end to a war which so ¢m- 
phatically had been said to tarnish the 
honour and glory of Great Britain. 

{To be concluded with his portrait in our 

next. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 

HAVE taken in your valuable 

Magazine since the New Series 
commenced, and am glad to find 
that you so well blend the useful with 
the agreeable. A publication like 
yours should contain nothing which 
may not be read with some degree of 
usefulness or pleasure years hence ; 
I trust you will not deem the few 
lines I send you out of the pale of 
the above description; in which 
case you will please me by its early 
insertion. Without increasing the 
obligation by unnecessarily lengthen- 
ing my letter, I will tell you at once 
that I and many of my neighbours 
have been suddenly thrown into great 
confusion. We have lived for many 
years under a family of the first re- 
pute as commoners in this country, 
and our late worthy landlord did not 
raise the rent of our farms for up- 
wards of thirty years. He resolved 
not to do so as long as he lived. He 
was buried in the vault of his ances- 
tors last March was two years; his 
son and heir having been of age 
eight months. Our young and new 
landlord raised our rents three shil- 
lings in the pound in the first year of 
his possession, and this we all com- 
plied with very chearfully as being 
nothing unreasonable, and we went 
on as prosperously as ever. Our 


young squire sold the family post- 
chaise last Christmas, and set up a 
¢curricle in its stead, with two out- 
eff to Londen the 
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third day of the new year, as we 
imagined, to be present at the birth- 
day of our amiable queen, and we 
heard no more of him until the Sth 
of this present month, when the 
steward called us all together, and 
informed us, that we must pay an- 
other three shillings in the pound rent 
if we meant to stayin our farms; and 
that was not all, for we were told, 
we must prepare for paying the whole 
year’s rent next pay-day, having 
hitherto only paid one half year 
under another. After we had in 
some degree overcome the shock of 
this information, and the company 
seeming desirous I should say some- 
thing in behalf of the whole, as our 
cases were so exactly similar, I 
asked where his honour had been to 
learn this severe discipline (for he 
is our major commandant): the 
steward with a look of sympathy 
towards us, and indignation elses 
where, replied with a loud voice, 
“ to hell.” We all started at this 
phrase, not only as some of us were 
of a religious cast and character, 
but also that the steward himsclf 
was considered a grave sober-minded 
man, and of chaste and mild dis« 
course, Seeing us still in amaze- 
ment, he repeated in as abrupt & 
tone as before, “to hell.” Upon 


this l replied, ‘No, that is impossible, 
for no one who ever went there, 
came back again.” ‘* But my master is 
come back,” rejoined he, “and twelve 
thousand pounds worse than he went.” 
which you 
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may suppos¢, we were not long 
without demanding, we learnt sure 
enough that the young gentleman 
had gone into a gaming house, so 
named, as it richly deserves, and 
that among a set of sharpers he lost 
four thousand the first night, and to 
take his revenge, he was plundered 
of double the sum the next: the 
loss of his whole estate, it seems, 
was prevented by a miracle, but to 
make up for this sum, which he has 
been robbed of, his whole tenantry 
must be rack-rented, and his cha- 
racter accordingly wounded, and 
by many despised. I must decline 
being more minute on this particu- 
Jar occurrence, lest a too pointed 
description may convert a lamenta- 
ble occurrence into a completely 
desperate case. I will, therefore, 
conclude my letter witha few ge- 
neral remarks on the fatal effects of 
gaming: first premising, that as we 
make use of the stocks in the coun- 
try to set those cut-purses and 
cheats in, who play off their knavish 
tricks, so it is a pity, you do not 
in London appropriate the pillory 
to some usetul purpose with these 
gentlemen, who have thus defrauded 
our unsuspecting young lord of the 
manor. I am afraid, you gentle- 
men of the town, iook upon geming 
only as an idle and weak thing at 
the worst; but we of the country 
consider it as a great sin. For 
my own part, I am persuaded it 
is a very wicked thing, for it may 
easily convert a good man into a very 


bad one. Till this adventure the 
Squire was naturally inciined to 
do all the good he could, and 


was desirous of enjoying a fair 
name among his tenantry and neigh- 
bours ; now, when his old and faith- 
ful steward tells him the harm he is 
doing his farmers, and the harsh 
things they will say of him, he only 
says peremptorily, he must have the 
money, let them say whut they will. 
Every man who games, Mr. Editor, 
is liable to fall in with cheats, and 
2 
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experience the fate of our youtg 
gentleman. Should he even win 
money, he loses his character, which 
is of more value than his winnings. 
There never was a gasester from the 
beginning of the world esteemed for 
being such. Gaming destroys cha- 
racter, ruins fortune, and spoils the 
temper. ‘To pay gaming debts, other 
just and more reasonable ones must ° 
be left undischarged: but, Sir, when 
I reflect on the many good and cha- 
ritable offices our Squire might have 
performed, with a fourth part of 
what he has lost, I am not master 
of cool reason to proceed enumerat- 
ing the evils which may be seen to 
grow out of the vice of gaming. 

I will therefore conclude myself 
your oppressed humble servant, 

: A YEOMAN, 

Exon, 20 Feb. 1805. 

See 
NATIONAL DEBT. 

IT has been recently stated, that 
by the beneficial operation of the 
sinking fund, no less a sum than 
1,698,926], 13s. 4d, is at present ap- 
plied, per quarter, to the reduction 
of the national debt; and that the 
sum already redeemed amounts to 
113,523,303. sterling, This, no 
doubt, is true and accurate, but it 
ought not to flatter any one person 
that of itself it will ever free us from 
the burthen of our debt, while we are 
obliged to borrow fresh sums for the 
increasing demands of each year’s 
government. When the sinking fund 
has paid off another hundred millions, 
should there have been a necessity of 
borrowing and funding two hundred 
millions, we shall, instead of being a 
hundred millions the better, be a hun- 
dred millions the worse. If the war 
were at an end, and we ceased to bor- 
row in loans, then indeed the sinking 
fund provision would operate the gra- 
dual reduction of that debt which is 
now too stupendous almost for the 
imagination of man to conceive the 
extinction of, 














A SYSTEM OF COSMOLOGY; IN- 


TENDED A3 AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE GENERAL STUDY OF HIS- 
TORY. 
[Continued from page 117.] 
Cappadocia. 

THE Pontus Cappadocius is the 
northern point on the coast of the 
Euxine sea, nearly opposite to Syria, 
and the Mediterranean on the south, 
which we alluded to as constituting 
the utmost extent of Asia Minor; 
and after some account of Cappado- 
cia, which lies between those points, 
will therefore also terminate our de- 
scription of its provinces. ‘The many 
petty states of which it also consisted, 
though they occasionally supported 
great parts in the political drama of 
those times, afford nothing as to their 
origin, or peculiarity of manners, of 
sufficient consequence to deserve a 
place in this compendium ; wherefore 
we shall consign them entirely to the 
historian. Cappadocia, of which we 
are now to speak, was anciently call- 
ed also Syria, or Assyria, and the in- 
habitants have sometimes borne the 
name of Leucosyri. The word Cap- 
padocia, according to Pliny, was de- 
rived from Cappadox, a river of that 
country. Originally this district com- 
prised all that country which lies 
between Mount Taurus and the Euxine 
sea; and was divided by the Persians 
into two satrapies, and by the Mace- 
donians into two kingdoms, the one 
called Cappadocia ad Taurum, or 
Cappadocia Magna, the other Cap- 
padocia ad Pontum, and often Pontus. 
This country was most likely peopled 
by the descendants of Togarmah, the 
last son of Gomer, since it lies con- 
tiguous to all those parts in which the 
rest of Gomer’s family were situated. 
This opinion will most likely meet 
with the concurrence of all who re- 
flect on the expression of the Prophet 
Ezekiel, when he was to set his face 
against Gog, chap. xxx. 6. Gomer, 
and all his bands, the house of To- 
garmah of the north quarters, and all 
his bands, and many people with 
thee. The reader will doubtless ob- 
Vou. Il, 
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serve how, as we advance, fresh evi- 
dence opens on us in favour. of the 
system on which this work was begun. 

The metropolis of all Cappadocia 
was Mazaca, or Eusebia, called after- 
wards Czesarea by Tiberius, in honour 
of Augustus, which name it still re- 
tains, being called by the inhabitants 
Kesaria. It is built ina very singu- 
lar manner, according to ‘Tavernier, 
as it entirely surroundsa rock, on the 
top of which stands a castle, and is 
still a very populous and considerable 
city. It was the seat of the renowned 
St. Basil, and its archbishop to this 
day holds the first rank among the 
prelates who are under the patriarch 
of Constantinople. 

‘The other cities of note in Cappa- 
docia are, Comana, called Comana 
Cappadecia, to distinguish it from 
another city of the same name in 
Pontus. This city was famous for a 
temple consecrated to Bellona, whese 
priests and attendants of both sexes 
amounted, in Strabo’s time, to up- 
wards of six thousand, Nyssa, in 
christian times, the see of Gregory, 
surnamed Nyssenus, and brother to 
St. Basil. Nazianzum, the see and 
place of nativity of another Gregory, 
no less celebrated by the writers of 
ecclesiastical history. It may not be 
unacceptable to the reader to make a 
few observations respecting the natu- 
ral curiosities of Cxsarea, the first 
here mentioned among the principal 
towns, as there is a circumstance, 
related on the most unquestionable 
authority, which is very remarkable ; 
at the foot of a mountain, on which 
the old city stood, its ruins being still 
to be seen, Sir Paul Lucas, on his 
travels, was shewn a vault, in which 
he was informed forty virgin martyrs 
were buried, but when, or who they 
were, he could not learn. As there 
was an opening wide enough for a 
map to creep through, his curiosity 
led him to examine it; he found it 
full of bodies lying in a confused man- 
ner, with the flesh upon them, but 
dried and hardened, resembling the 
anatomical dry preparations ; which, 
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if the description be perfectly correct, 
is impossible to take place in an open 


damp vault, as the same solution of 


animal substances must take place 
there, as in all similar circumstances, 
which affords us fresh room to sup- 
pose, among many instances of the 
same nature, that the art of preserv- 
ing bodies, known to the ancients, 
and which has long been lost, had 
been carried to a greater extent than 
we are generally inclined to imagine. 
There are also many ancient struc- 
tures in the neighbourhood ofCzsarea, 
some in form of a tower, and termi- 
nating with a cupola; others like a 
pyramid, but all of tine square stones ; 
they are supposed to have been Per- 
sian tombs, as the inside of thein is 
divided into two, three, or more 
vaults, with several Persic inscrip- 
tions. ‘This country produces ex- 
cellent wines, and most kinds 
fruits,; and was formerly rich in 
mines of silver, copper, iron, and 
alum. Affording also alabaster, crys- 
tal, jasper, and onyx stone. It was 
also celebrated for its breed of horses, 
which were, as they still are, in great 
requests Some parts of Cappadocia 
are very mountainous and barren, the 
Antitaurus, a chain of mountains run- 
ning across the country between Cap- 
padocia and the great ‘Taurus, taking 
up a great space of land, amongst 
which mountains is situated Mount 
Argaus, of such an extraordinary 
height, that the Euxine sea on the 
one side, and the Mediterranean on the 
other, are visible from the top of it. 
As to the state of this country in early 
times, we are quite in the dark ; it 
was undoubtedly, at one period, a pro- 
vince of the kingdom of Lydia, and 
after the overthrow ot Crasus passed 
from Lydia to the Persians, to whom 
the Cappadocians paid an annual tri- 
bute of fifteen hundred horses, two 
thousand mules, and fifty thousand 
sheep, The first king of this nation 
we find mentioned in history is Phar- 
naces, a noble Persian, who having 
saved Cyrus from alion, when he was 
hunting, was by him rewarded with 
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his sister Atossa, and the kingdom of 
Cappadocia. The religion of this 
people was much the same with that 
of the Persians, which of course will 
come in its proper place. At Como- 
na there was a very stately and rich 
temple consecrated to Bellona, whose 
battles the priests and their aitend- 
ants used to represent on stated days, 
cutting and wounding each other, as 
if seized with madness, from the vio- 
lence of enthusiastic fury. Diana 
Persica was worshipped in the city of 
Castaballa, where women devoted to 
the worship of that goddess were 
believed to tread barefoot on burning 
coals without receiving any harm. 
There is one temple more to be taken 
notice of, from the detestable super- 
stitions practised there of human sa- 
crifices; it was that of Comana, 
whither this horrid custom is report 
ed to have been brought by Orestes 
and his sister Iphigenia, from Taurica 
Scythia, where men and women were 
immolated to Diana. The Cappado- 
cians bore a very bad character in ge- 
neral, as addicted to every vice, inso- 
much that a wicked and impious man 
was emphatically called a Cappado- 
cian by the Greeks, which circum- 
stance is worth observing, as it affords 
a singular and striking instance of the 
powertul effects of the pure morals 
and doctrines of Christianity, which 
was no sooner introduced fmong 
them, than an entire coll took 
place, and .no country has produced 
greater champions of the christian 
religion, or surpassed them in the 
number of prelates of unblemished 
characters, 

We have no system of their laws, 
nor sufficient information to say any 
thing about them. ‘Their commerce 
must have been great from their trade 
in horses, as has been observed, and 
also from their mines, of which men- 
tion has been made. 

Armenia, 

We are now entering the Greater 
Asia, and the first nation that de- 
mands our attention, both on account 
of its proximity to Cappadocia, the 














one last spoken of, as also, being 
likewise of the family of ‘Togarmah, 
is Armenia. It was divided into Ar- 
menia Major and Minor, the latter of 
which demands consideration first, as 
next to Cappadocia: it was bounded 
on the east by the Euphrates, parting 
it from Armenia Major ; on the south 
by Mount Taurus, separating it from 
Cilicia ; on the west and north by a 
long chain of mountains, called in 
diferent places, Mons Scordiscus, 
Amanus, and Antitaurus, which has 
been noticed before: by these it is 
divided from Cappadocia. It is a 
very mountainous country; but the 
mountains are here and there inter- 
spersed with pleasant and fruitful 
vales, abounding with oil and wine no 
way inferior to the best of Greece. 
This country was a part of Cappado- 
cia till the reign of Antiochus the 
Great, when Zadriades and Artaxias, 
seizing on Armenia, and adding to it 
some of the neighbouring provinces, 
introduced the distinction of Armenia 
Major and Minor. In the time of 
the Roman jurisdiction in those parts, 
it was divided into four provinces, 
Laviana, Mariana, Aravena, and Me- 
litene, each of which had their proper 
capital, but the one of most note was 
Melitene, the province of that name, 
and the metropolis of Asia Minor ; 
it was afterwards called Malaxia, and 
now Suur, 

Whence the whole of this tract called 
Armenia, including both the Greater 
and Lesser, obtained its name, is not 
determined. Armenia Major, which 
we are now to treat of, was bounded 
on the south by Mount Taurus, 
parating it from Mesopotam:a; on 
the east by both Medias, that is, the 
Greater Media, and that which was 
known under the name of Atropatia; 
on the north by Iberia and Albania ; 
and on the west by Armenia Minor, 
and the mountains Paryadres, some 
Pontic nations, and the Euphrates. 
This country is very hilly and moun- 
tainous, and the hills are here and 
there interspersed with fruitful and 
beautiful dales and yallies, like Arme- 
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nia Minor, but on the whole very 
different in point of fertility. All 
sorts of grain are but very indifferent, 
yielding in most places but four-fold. 
If they had not contrivances for wa- 
tering their lands, they would he 
nearly barren. What the country 
produces is almost entirely owing to 
the painful labour of the inhabitants, 
who either actually water it by hand, 
or dig trenches from more distant 
parts to their lands. ‘The cold is so 
great here, that all manner of fruits 
are more backward than in most 
other tracts, even of the northern 
countries. ‘lhe hills are covered with 
snow the whole year round, and it 
sometimes falis even in the month of 
June. Tournefort tells us, that in 
the middle of July he often found ice 
about the springs before the rising of 
the sun, though it was exceeding hot 
in the day time; this cold keeps every 
thing back, su much so, that he found 
the corn at that time of year nota 
foot high, and the fruit trees were 
scarce as forward as they usually are 
about Paris at the end of April. "The 
method of ploughing, used by the mo- 
dern inhabitants, is very singular ; 
they put to one plough ten or twelve 
yoke of oxen, each yoke having a 
driver on one of the beasts, that the 
furrows might go deeper, experience 
having taught them, that it was neces- 
sary to plough very deep, to mix the 
upper soil, which is too dry, with that 
which, lying beneath, is less so, as also 
to preserve the seed from the hard 
frosts. Notwithstanding which, we 
are told, that the corn would be 
burnt up, were not the fields fre- 
quently watered, and that ‘even by 
hand, with immense labour, because 
the nitrous salts with which. the soil of 
Armenia is in most parts impregnated, 
would burn up the roots, 

We are as much in the dark re- 
specting the laws of the Armenians, 
us of those of the Cappadocians, but 
the religion of both was the same as 
that of the Persians, There was, 
however, a goddess particular to the 
Armenians, by name Tanais. Many 
Ccg 
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temples were erected to her all over 
Armenia, but more especially in the 
province of Acilesina, where there 
was a most magnificent temple, with a 
statue of solid gold and uncommon 
workmanship. In honour of this god- 
dess, and in her temple, the Arme- 
nians used to prostitute their daugh- 
ters; which, together with their human 
sacrifices, and the inspecting the en- 
trails of young children, as well as 
those of dogs, and other animals, for 
the purpose of foretelling future events; 
could not but procure them the 
character, as we have seen, of extreme 
wickedness, even in that very age it- 
self, however barbarous. 

The language of the ancient Arme- 
nians was much the same with that of 
the Syrians. The modern Armenians 
use two languages, the vulgar one, and 
one which they call the learned, which 
is only to be found in their ancient 
manuscripts, and is used in divine ser- 
vice. To understand it well is reckon- 
ed a great accomplishment, and is all 
that is requisite to be admitted into 
the order of Vertabiets; these are 
their doctors of divinity, who having 
obtained a proficiency in this superior 
language, are thought properly qua- 
lified for that high degree, having also 
got by heart a few sermons of Gregory 
Altenasi, a famous preacher among 
them. 

Though the modern Armenians are 
well known for the extensive com- 
merce they carry on, yet we find no 
mention made of it in ancient times. 
Nevertheless, the easy and safe navi- 
gation of the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
and the example of their industrious 
neighbours the Syrians, together with 
the. great wealth they enjoyed under 
some of their kings, which induce us 
to imagine it must have been of some 
consequence. 

We will just take a slight view of 
the principal cities: Sebastia is the 
first worth notice; it was seated on 
the banks of the Euphrates, not far 
from Mount Taurus. Armosta, once 
a considerable city: it was situated 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates, 


from which it has been placed by some 
in Mesopotamia, though Pliny, Poly- 
bius, and Tacitus expressly call it a 
city of Armenia. ‘Tigranocerta, built 
by Tigranus in the time of the Mithri- 
datic war, and so named from its 
founder, the word certa, in the Par- 
thian language, signifying a city. It 
was seated in the southern part of 
Armenia, on the top of a steep hill be- 
tween the springs of the Tigris and 
the Taurus. ‘This city 'Tigranes peo- 
pled with the inhabitants collected 
trom all the nations which he had 
conquered, chusing them according 
to the best information he could ob- 
tain of their merit and qualifications, 
It was enriched with the wealth of all 
Armenia in some measure, as there 
was not an Armenian from the highest 
to the lowest that did not contribute 
towards the embellishing of it. In 
latter ages we may mention Theodo- 
siopolis, built by the Emperor ‘Theo- 
dosius, of whom it borrowed its name. 
It was a great and wealthy city, and 
in those early times accounted impreg+ 
nable. It is generally supposed that 
the town of Ezzeron is the ancient 
city of Theodosiopolis ; and ‘Tournes 
fort does not think it improbable, on 
the supposition that the inhabitants 
of Artze retired toTheodosiopolis, after 
the destruction of thetr own city; for 
Cedrenus informs us, that in the reign 
of Constantine Monomachus, who died 
about the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, Artze was a great and wealthy 
town, inhabited by the merchants 
of different nations, who confiding in 
their numbers and strength, would 
not retire with their effects to Theo- 
dosiopolisy during the war between 
that emperor and the Mohammedans, 
by whom the place was besieged, and 
the inhabitants made such a vigorous 
defence, that the general of the Mo- 
hammedans, apprehensive that the 
town might be relieved, caused it to 
be set on fire on all sides; Cedronus 
tells us, that one hundred and forty 
thousand persons of both sexes perish- 
ed in this dreadful attack, either in 
the fire or by the sword, It is therefore 
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highly probable, that the survivors of 
this horrible scene retired with the 
foreign merchants to Theodosiopolis, 
which was so very near it. The Turks 
most likely found that name too un- 
like their own language, acd therefore 
gave it the name of Artzerum, that is, 
Artze of the Greeks, or christians, and 
from Artze came Erzeron. 

The rivers of this country are rec- 
koned six in number; the Lycus and 
Phasis fall into the Pontus, the Cyrus 
and Araxes into the Caspian sea, and 
the ‘Vigris and Euphrates discharge 
themselves into the Persian gulf. The 
Lycus, the Phasis, and the Cyrus, 
though they are said to belong to Ar- 
menia, yet have been reckoned rather 
as rivers of Pontus, Colchis, and Al- 
bania. 

The most considerable mountains 
of Armenia are the Moschick moun- 
tains, separating the western parts of 
Armenia from Colchis; they have 
been supposed to have derived their 
name from Mosoch the son of Japhet. 
Paryadre, extending from the Mos- 
chick mountains to the borders of 
Armenia Miner. Niphates, famous 
from the springs’ of the Tigris and 
Abus, from which issyes the Eu- 
phrates, 

Colchis. 

In pursuing our march over. so 
large and extensive a tract of land as 
the greater Asia, in order not to leave 
the adjacent countries behind us, or re- 
vert to them afterwards, which would 
create confusion, we must stop to con- 
ser the northern and southern states, 
bordering on each central nation, as 
we proceed, Let us begin, therefore, 
with Colchis, which was bounded on 
the south by Armenia, of which we 
have just been treating, on the north 
by Mount Caucasus, which divides it 
trom Sarmatia Asiatica, on the east 
by Iberia, and on the west by the 
Euxine sea. In after times it obtain- 
ed the name of Mingrelia, which it 
still possesses. The first peopling of 
this country, at least as far as we can 
trace it, whatever may have been the 
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case before authentic accounts could 
be preserved, seems at first an excep- 
tion to the extensive spread of the 
house of ‘Togarmah, youngest son of 
Gomer, over these countries; for, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, the Colchians 
were originally a colony of Egyptians, 
Sesostris having left part of his army 
with which he had invaded Scythia, 
in Colchis, to people that country, 
and guard the passes. In support of 
this origin of them, he further adds, 
that the aflinity between the language 
used at Colchis, and that which is 
commonly spoken in Egypt, leaves no 
room to doubt of their coming from 
that country. But it is very strange, 
that not only Herodotus, but many 
other judicious and excellent writers, 
should have fallen into the error of 
calling that a tirst peopling, which 
in fact was only a re-peopling; and 
this occurs in several instances respect- 
ing different nations, and unless they 
could assert, on suflicient grounds, 
that at such a period, certain coun- 
tries were perfectly desert and unin- 
habited, is a very improper way of 
speaking ; for though jt is very possi- 
ble, and we know: it has sometimes 
been the fact, that several countries 
have suffered from diflerent causes a 
great depopulation, as may have been 
the case in Colchis when Sesostris 
came there, and fixed his Egyptians 
among them, yet it is highly improba- 
ble, that at so late a period as that of 
Sesostris, that country in particular 
should have been entirely destitute of 
inhabitants, when it was environed by 
so many states then in the most flou- 
rishing condition. Wherefore the pre 
vious hypothesis of the spread of the 
house of Togarmah over all these 
tracts, is far from being invalidated. 
This inaccuracy will ap pear still more 
flagrant, when we consider how con- 
tradictory it is to his own account of 
the subjugation of Colehis, by which 
we are informed, that Sesostris was 
obliged to fight several hard battles 
before he obtained his final victory 
over the inhabitants. We must, how- 
3 
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ever, rescue so great and useful an 
historian from the full force of so pal- 
pable a contradiction, by supposing 
him to mean, that the Egyptians who 
settled there became the greater part 
of the inbabitants, from the immense 
Joss of numbers the aborigines had 
suffered, in the several engagements 
they sustained against Sesostris. We 
may also conceive, that he alluded like- 
wise to the oflspring of Hul, grandson 
of Shem, who are said to have settled 
in Armenia, and to heve passed from 
thence into the neighbouring country, 
calling it Colchis, from their progeni- 
tor Hul, or Chol. The kingdom of 
Colchis was very pleasant and fruit- 
ful, abounding with all the necessa- 
ries of life, and enriched with many 
mines of gold, which gave occasion to 
the fable of the golden fleece, and the 
Argonautic expedition. 
[To be continued. ] 
ee 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 

I TRUST that neither you, nor 
any of your readers, will accuse me 
of wanting consideration or compas- 


— 


sion for the sick and the helpless, of 


whatever denomination, because | 
complain of the inconveniency, not 
to say indecency, witnessed in the 
streets of London and its vicinage, by 
beggars of both sexes, exposing ul- 
cerated or otherwise diseased or dis- 
torted limbs to the eye of the passen- 
ger. ‘These aye objects unquestion- 
ably of the deepest commiseration, 
but surely it is in some degree a crueity 
to allow them to strip a sore or tume- 
fied leg or arm in cold weather, for 
the sake of moving the tender-hearted 
to give them money. ‘Though they 
may receive the well meant alms 
they demand, they must at the same 
time experience an aggravation of the 
disorder, by the irritation or inflam- 
mation the cold air cannot fail to oc- 
rasion in the afflicted part, and con- 
sequently they may be said to be sell- 
ing their lives, while they are seck- 
ing charity. No doubt most of your 


London readers remembér a short 
time ago, during the frosty weather, 
a very florid faced young girl, ex- 
posing, on Snow-hill, ari enormously 
swelled leg, the humours of which 
appeared every moment to threaten 
the bursting of the ligaments of the 
flesh. Such an object could not be 
looked on by certain of the fair sex 
without danger, and I am glad the 
suffering creature has been removed, 
(let us hope to her own satisfaction 
and relief:) but the principal reason 
of my troubling you with these few 
lines, is to ask any of your well-in- 
formed readers or correspondents, 
what would be the best way of obviat- 
ing the evil of begging in the streets 
altogether. Now while this’so desired 
a remedy is thought of, let it not be 
overlooked, that there are no beggars 
among the Quakers, nor even among 
the Jews. Iam, Sir, yours, 
G. M. 
Chiist’s Hospital, March 6, 1805, 
re 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
SIR, 

THROUGH the medium of your 
excellent Magazine, permit me to 
express my feelings on a glaring and 
gross inconsistency, which I yester- 
day noticed in the public papers, and 
which has probably struck many 
others in the same manner that it did 
me. At the top of a column in the 
Globe, for March 5, stands a pom- 
pous account of an elegant entertain- 
ment, or series of entertainments, 
given by the Marquis of Abercorn, 
on Sunday 3d of March, for they 
consisted of a dinner, tea party, and 
supper, making together half a day 
and half a might; amusement, which 
consisted we are told, of something 
more refined than the insipid chit 
chat of common parties, it was “ the 
feast of reason, and the flow of soul,” 
so much the better, for if great peo- 
ple will be constantly living in each 
other’s houses, let them at least en- 
deavour to improve each other by 
their conversation, let there be some: 




















thing useful in their mirth and con- 
viviality: but while they thus amuse 
themselves every day and every hour 
of the day, let them forbear to inter- 
fere with the amusements of their 
inferiors, on that day which alone is 
left them for rest and recreation, af- 
ter spending the other six in labour. 
These reflections were produced by 
reading in the very same column above 
mentioned, a long account of a bloody 
engagement, which had taken place 
between a party of the police officers 
and a party of the lower Irish, who 
had assembled in some obscure alley, 
for the purpose of making themselves 
merry with a dance, according to the 
custom of their country. ‘The police 
in the event proved the stronger party 
of the two, and dragged the defeated 
Irishmen before the justices, who find. 
ing that they had met for no danger- 
ous purpose, dismissed them witha 
friendly caution and reprimand ; now, 
though it is much to be desired that 
all indecent and disorderly meetings, 
which offend against public peace 
and private morals, should be cither 
suppressed or prevented, yet it 1s by 
no means to be justified, that men, 
who merely meet together for the pur- 
pose of innocent amusement, should 
be rudely disturbed and ill treated,, 
even by legal authority; the house of 
the poor man in a free country should 
be equally sacred with that of the 
tich one, and if Sunday meetings are 
tolerated in the one, they should not 
be interrupted in that of the other; 
it it is a violation of religious duty, 
or of civil obedience, to have large 
parties on the sabbath, at the houses 
of the poor, it is no less so in the 
houses of the rich, unless there be 
one religion tor the one, and another 
for the other, or unless religion be 
only a politic contrivance to keep the 
vulgar in subjection. Whatever may 
be thought of religious doctrines: and 


customs, there can be no doubt that 


the duties of morality are equally 
binding upon all, and whoever trans- 
gresses these ought to find his pu- 
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nishment, either in the law of the 
land, or in the consequences of his 
own misconduct; but it is a danger- 
ous policy, to substitute religious ob- 
servances for moral duties, for they, 
by this means, are both neglected ; 
the great generally disregard the for- 
mer, and the vulgar, authorised by 
their example in the one case, fre- 
auently forget the latter. What must 
a cabinet minister think of fasting, 
who gives a great dinner on Ash Wed- 
nesday? or what must he expect the 
vulgar to think of him? For God’s 
sake, let us have an end of all these 
pretences of religion, which are to be 
binding upon the ignorant, and de- 
spised by their superiors; such a con- 
duct overturns both religion and me- 
rality together, and saps the very 
foundations of society, which can 
never be held together while the lower 
ranks have first cause to despise those 
above them; let us have done with 
the cruel mockery of telling the vul- 
gar, they are religiously to observe 
the sabbath, while their superiors 
spend it in feasting, music, and re- 
velling, let us cease to attempt keep- 
ing the vulgar quiet by authority, 
when we neglect to teach them what 
is proper by our example: it is an in- 
sult, at which it is no wonder if they 
revolt, for after six days of labour, 
it isa cruel command which would 
debar them of innocent amusement. 
Jn the case just mentioned, it may be 
seid, that the police was not apprised 
of the meeting being held in private 
dwellings, but they ought carefully 
to. have informed themselves of the 
fact, before they ventured to violate 
the sacredness of an Englishman or 
an Irishman’s castle; it is to be 
hoped that every just means will be 
taken to reform the morals of the 
lower,ranks, but some are of opinion, 
that the reform ought to commence 
with the higher ones, who might do 
every thing by their example. 


W. B. 


Morpeth, March 7, 1805, 


<_—— 
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To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, ‘ 

TO write to the newspapers for the 
redress of the evil I have to complain 
of, would be like any one benevolent 
member of the house of commons 
bringing in a bill to prevent the land- 
ewners from consulting their own in- 
terest, when another corn-bill is sug- 
gested. ‘The nuisance I complain of 
is beneficial to the diurnal prints, and 
these may be said to have greatly 
encouraged, if not wholly occasioned 
it, I mean “ the fashionable parties 
for the week.” I very unfortunately 
live next door to one of these “ fa- 
shionable ladies,” and therefore am 
greatly annoyed two nights a week by 
the company at her routes. This lady 
has two daughters and a niece ‘to dis- 


pose of,” and therefore it js essentially 
necessary to continue advertising 


them till they are taken off her hands. 
I find this is become a very common, 
and thought to be a very fair specu- 
lation! 1 understand one of the la- 
dies is on the point of being espoused 
by the son of an old baronet, and heir 
to a very considerable estate in one 
of our midland counties. After he 
had been (tor the first time) at the 
lady’s party, a paragraph appeared in 
a fashionable print, as follows: “ It 
is whispered that the amiable Miss 
T-—, the most accomplished of her 
sex, is about to give her fair hand to 
Mr. —, the myst accomplished of 
his. ‘The lady is expected to enjoy a 
considerable fortune at the death of a 
very near relation far advanced in 
years, and the gentleman is heir to qn 
estate of five thousand a-year.” Now 
when this interesting couple meet 
again, it is easy to conceive they look 
at one another with attention: in 
short, like the medcim ma/gre lui, 
they became lovers whether they 
would or not be such, having been 
forced, as it were, to admire each 
other. Now this is the most favour- 
able result of the new kind of specu- 
lation. Many have set up in it, but 


have been ruined before they could 
bring it to bear, as the saying is, 





On Speculation among the Fashionables 


Mrs. Dash has been twice in a spungs 
ing-house, and once actually in the 
Ficet, before she made a lucky match 
for herself. If one in a thousand 
chance to succeed in this kind of lot- 
tery, like the holder of a ten or twen- 
ty thousand pound prize, it makes 
numbers of fresh adventurers. But, 
Mr. Editor, the circumstance the 
most to be complained of, is, that 
these fashionable parties (mobs I was 
going to say) keep the neighbour- 
hood, from the racket of their car- 
riages, ina state of disturbance half 
the night of their assembling. As to 
the extravagance of these routes, 
some people say the expence of them, 
for the season, is to be calculated as 
exactly as the quantity of carpet ne- 
cessary for covering the floor of a 
drawing-room. There must, how- 
ever, be some contingency annexed to 
this kind of enterprize, or so many 
“* fashionables” could not be ruined 
and imprisoned before they have half 
tried the scheme. I hope these 
facts, being made public through 
your widely-circulating Magazine, 
may be the means of preventing num- 
bers of tradesmen hereafter from come 
plaining that they have not been able 
to obtain their harps, their pianos 
fortes, their route-chairs, route- 
glasses, &c. &c. which they have 
lent out for the evening. 

I am, Sir, your’s, A. 
Manchester-square, 9th March, 1805. 

— £ a 

OBSERVATIONS ON MR. LOFFT'S 

REPLY TO STRICTURES, ETC. 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 

Sik, 

THE art of invective is so easily 
acquired, and a spirit of acrimonious 
recrimination so Common a substitute 
for the frankness of manly candour, 
that I am rather concerned than sur- 
prised to see the passionate effusion 
of Mr. Capel Lofft, which appears in 
your last nuinber, as a reply to some 
animadversions of mine in your im- 
partial Magazine for January. Far 
as I am from wishing to enter into a 
public controversy, there are some 








ta 
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parts of Mr. Lofft’s production so sin- 
gular, and others so entirely nugatory, 
that I cannot refrain from troubling 
you witha few remarks, by way of 
rejoinder. 

I really could hardly expect Mr. 
L. who, by various passages in his 
account of the rural poet, appears to 
be a strenuous advocate for general 
and unfettered modes of literary in- 
quiry, to rank critical essays, pub- 
lished only in the form of proposi- 
tions, and liable to the immediate 
refutation of the injured, among thé 
worst of the many bad productions 
of this our modern Egypts If such 
indeed be his opinion, I beg leave to 
dissent from him, since I| feel per- 
suaded that the opportunities of cen- 
sure or encouragement afforded by 
the freedom of such miscellaneous 
publications, present the best means 
of abashing vanity, or supporting 
modest merit. 

I assuredly lament that any public 
mention, save that of regret, should be 
made of the mother of Mr. Bloom- 
field, so precisely at the period of her 
dissolution; but sincerely aver that 
it was accidental, as the same-Maga- 
zine that conveyed my few observa-~ 
tions to the public, informed me of 
her death, But what has Mr, L.’s 
long account of the mothers of New- 
ton, Thomson, Sir William Jones, &c. 
to do with what I advanced on the 
subject? Did I presume to say that 
the virtues and talents of the parent, 
especially when employed in direct- 
ing the efforts of infantile genius, were 
inconsequential articles of mention in 
memoirs of the son? Far from it: I 
merely pointed out, as a specimen of 
the minute and frivolous in biography, 
the formal way in which Mr. Lofft 
informs the world that he had pur- 
posely written to the poet’s elder 
brother, to ask the strangest of all 
strange questions—the name of his 
mother before marriage!! If the so« 
lution of this inquiry in any shape be 
interesting to the public, a pedigree 
as far upwards as industry could trace 
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such a performance (with notes pos- 
sibly on the ntermarriages) the me- 
moirs must inevitably be deemed in- 
complete. As to Mr. L.’s queriesy 
‘‘ Why then am 1 not blamed for 
having named his father ?” and “ for 
the future, is it to be a law of litera 
ture, that the biographer of a person 
is to suppress the names of the pa- 
rents?” I really do not see their 
force: As much as is wanted of the 
names of the parents, would, I should 
think, in most cases speak for itself. 

As to the extreme sensibility with 
which Mr. L.hears the name of the lady 
mentioned, who contributed a sonnet to 
the early edition of the Farnier’s Boy 
(reprinted with it in every subsequent 
copy) it appears truly surprising, when 
it is recollected that Mr. Lofft him- 
self ushered het to the bar of the 
public. Need it be observed, that 
the name of every candidate fot pub- 
lic famé is perfectly open to general 
observation, at least in regard to the 
performance on which the claim is 
founded, independent of age, sex, vir- 
tues, or accomplishments ? — This 
lady, however, has not been men- 
tioned in any other than terms of 
respect, and the writer must so far 
speak for himself, as to affirm, that he 
is as quickly alive to evety gentle- 
manly feeling, as Mr. Capel Lofit 
can be. 

I mentioned, as a ptincipal error, 
in my opinion, of Mr. Lofft’s literary 
conduct, his omitting to state, in mar- 
ginal references, the precise words of 
the original where any little correc 
tions had been deemed necessary. 
Mark his consistency of reply! In 
one part of his Retort, he says, “as 
to the grammatical error arising from 
provincial dialect, if Z had quoted 
one, asshould have been done” (how 
could this be done if the errors were 
remedied?) “ it would have appeared 
that, so far as it is characteristic of 
the composition, it was not lost to the 
reader; for I had precisely stated 
wherein it consists, a circumstance of 
provincial usage,” &c. Again, “I 


it, would be equally so; and without will now ask what farther informa 
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tion, interesting to readers in general, 
would have been obtained if this cir- 
cumstance of provincial dialect had 
been every where inserted at the side, 
or at the foot, of the page, as it oc- 
curred in the MS. ?”—Yet, in another 
part, he says, “that Z and” (as 
he is politely pleased to add) other 
persons of a curiosity more innocent 
and laudable, may learn what the 
state of the MS. was, pretty exactly, I 
believe, by looking into the Mirror of 
the spring of 1802.”-—Now, if these 
grammatical mistakes were of so tri- 
vial a kind, that the critic would pro- 
bably have considered Mr. L. ‘ use- 
lessly, indelicately, and invidiously 
minute,” why publish them at all ? 
But, inconsequential as they were, it 
appears that they were thought arti- 
cles sufficiently curious to be commu- 
nicated to the world through the 
pages of the Mirror. Iam ready to 
suppose them mere circumstances of 
provincial usage, but must persist in 
affirming, that if they were to be sub- 
mitted to the public in any shape 
whatever, it should not have been 
through the channel of a publication 
entirely foreign to the work itself, 
however respectable that publication 
might be. 

But Mr. L. had his reason for ne- 
glecting to place these, where common 
sense would certainly think of looking 
for them—beneath the columns of 
that poem of which they had originally 
formed a part. ‘The ingenuity of the 
speculatist.might be exhausted in en- 
deavouring to discover this reason, 
were the Editor not kind enough to 
tell us, nearly five years after the ap- 
pearance of the work, that it was be- 
cause “the Publisher would have 
complained that he had unnecessarily 
deformed the appearance of the book !” 
—Alas, alas! are the pages of a work 
addressed to the fancy of the adult, 
to be preserved, then, with the same 
cautious delicacy as the schoolboy’s 
Christmas-piece? Do I understand 
Mr. L, aright? Does he indeed think 
that notes inserted “ at the side, or 
at the foot, ofa page,” would incur 
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the censure either of the publisher or 
the reader, on account of the inele- 
gancy of their lineal formation? If 
no more satisfactory a motive can be 
given for the omission, I must belicve 
my “ Strictures” not totally void of 
foundation. 

Allow me, Sir, to congratulate 
your correspondent on his proficiency 
in the jocose. I know not, exactly, 
to what class of merriment I shall 
assign his efforts. They certainly 
cannot aspire to the consequence of 
the pun. ‘The pun deals in words: 
Mr. L. is content to shew his talents 
in a play upon letters. To resort to 
the species of witticism in which this 
gentleman seems so great an adept, I 
trust, Mr. Editor, that in the alphabet 
where C and L hold a place, Z will 
ever be deemed a necessary letter, 

Brilliant as may be Mr. L.’s ob- 
servations on Z, ‘that algebraic sym- 
bol of unknown value,” the tenor of 
my objections appears still unanswer- 
ed. On this subject the public is to 
determine: the public, and not Mr. 
Lofft, and an anonymous accusant, is 
to plase its due value on a mode of 
writing which stoops to narrate, with 
scrupulous fidelity, the days on which 
the children of a poet, just bursting 
on notice, were born; and what 
christian appellations the family 
partialities of their parents bestow on 
them ; and which proclaims, as a dis- 
covery of worth, the name, before her 
nuptials, of the mother of its hero, a 
woman though most amiable and esti- 
mable, necessarily the offspring of 
persons totally unknown, except in 
the little village-circle that bounded 
their humble but honourable pur- 
suits. 

The same public is likewise to de- 
termine whether a production so ex- 
traordinary as the Farmer’s Boy 
should not have been generally cir- 
culated in its original state, even at 
the prodigious inconvenience of inter- 
fering with the picturesque effect of 
the letter-press. Nor can such an 


appeal possibly hazard the stability 
of “the little rustic temple which 
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Mr. Lofft’s admiration has construct- 
ed;” a temple reared on the solid 
basis of taste and genius, however the 
supplementary architect may have 
erred in some few particulars of its 
disposition. 

Mr. L, disclaims the approbation 
of so insignificant a commentator as 
myself; I therefore forbear to men- 
tion instances in which he undoub- 
tedly merits esteein as an Editor, con- 
tenting myself with repeating that I 
certainly think, on the whole, the pub- 
lic is obliged to him for the literary 
assistance which he afforded to Mr. 
Bloomfield: to add, that the poet 
must necessarily be sensible of the 
obligation were superfluous ; the amia- 
ble cast of character ascribed to the 
author of the Farmer’s Boy must en- 
sure the liberality of his sentiments. 

I am at a loss to discover what can 
induce Mr. L. to start a seeming con- 
jecture that he is, to use his own 
term, ‘¢ impeached at the bar of the 
public” by a female! | confess that 
I am not conscious of any feminine 
expression in my observations. Whe- 
ther Mr. L. is accustomed to ad- 
dresses from ladies, in the stile of cri- 
tical analyzation that | have adopted, 
he best knows. 

I cannot conclude, without obsery- 
ing that it was with concern I found 
myself compelled again to allude to 
the parent of the poet; those filial 
duties, with which Mr. Bloomfield 
appears so well acquainted, form too 
bright an ornament of human nature 
to be mentioned with levity in the 
page of unimportant controversy. 

Ian, Sir, 
Your’s, &c, 
TR 
A TOUR THROUGH THE MOST IN- 

TERESTING PARTS OF NORTH 

WALES, BY J.N. BREWER,ESQ.AU= 

THOR OF A WINTER'S TALE, &c. 

[Continued from page 28.] 

THE ruins of Conway castle, joined 
to those of the turretted wall, within 
the lines of which the little town is 
built, demand the pause of the tra- 
veller as he shapes his course toward 
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the vale of Lianrwst. Here, while he 
considers the varied scenes of destruce 
tive turbulence, and scarce less dane 
gerous festivity, to which these relics 
have been witness, he must exult over 
the peaceful display of rural business 
that has now taken place of domestic 
warfare, and all-the rude pomp of 
chivalry. The subject of such re- 
flections, he will look with pride on 
the state of dilapidation to which this 
splendid monument of Edward’s vice 
tories is reduced; and congratulate 
the ** moping owl” on her uncon- 
tested dominion where kings once re- 
ceived homage, and triumph spread 
her loudest acclamations. 

The agriculture of Wales is un- 
doubtedly still in its infancy. Im- 
provement no where makes so tardy a 
progress as among the recluse, with 
whom prejudice and indolence come 
bine to produce a bigotted adherence 
to those modes that experience shews 
will become in some measure effec- 
tive, though in the least desirable 
way. The peasants of one country, 
we are told, were with difficulty pre- 
vailed on t@ fasten the plough other- 
wise than to the dorse’s tail; while 
the farmers of another would not lis- 
ten to the men who informed them 
that iron made a better plough-share 
than the wood they were accustomed 
to use for that purpose. With such 
a race, every approach to improve- 
ment will inevitably be deemed a su- 
perfluous innovation ; and it must re- 
main for the silent progress of letters, 
now so generally: disseminated among 
every class of people, to enlarge the 
perception, and open the understand- 
ing to the evidence of truth, That 
liberal spirit of agricultural specula- 
tion that has become so laudably pre- 
valent throughout England, has, un- 
questionably, obtained many votaries 
in the more populous and fertile dis- 
tricts of Wales; but the operations of 
these are yet very limited, and the 
stubborn soil of the uplands pines in 
steril neglect. 

The sentimentalist, perhaps, will be 
— “ observe that the adoption 
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of modern methods of culture intro- 
duces, invariably, the modern custom 
of compressing several small farms 
jnto one, too considerable for the oc- 
cupation of any other than the man 
of large capital. That by this prac- 
tice the landlord, individually, reaps 
a benefit, cannot be denied ; but, cer- 
tainly, the country at large receives 
an injury, which, like the gangrene to 
the human frame, may be slow and 
silent in its course, but, like the gan- 
grene, threatens the dissolution of the 
whole system. The man who rents 
five hundred acres, retains in servi- 
tude four families whom the division 
of his ,farm would enable all to live 
jn industrious independence. The 
husbandman who tills his own farm 
by the sweat of his brow, and rears 
his children to the inheritance of 
manly notions concerning the honest 
dignity of successful labour, is the 
character drawn by Goldsmith as the 
vital part of every nation’s strength 
and consequence : 

«« Tl] fares the Jand, to hast’ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay ! 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade, 
A breath can make them, as a breath has 

made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroy’d, cam never be sup- 
ply’d,” 

Such were the men, and not the 
menial servants of an earldom, who, 
during the existence of the feudal 
system, ranged themselves under the 
bepner of their local chieftain, and 
proved that the best defence of a 
country is to be found in a spirited 
and warlike peasantry. Now, even 
under the auspices of a more lenient 
and refined government, we appear 
hastening to that miserable state in 
which there are only two classes— 
the yery rich, and the very poor. 
That the solid wealth of a country 
consists in its pepulation, is evident ; 
and when the spirit of its population 
is debased by too gencral habits of 
servitude, the nation will be found to 
Jose all vigour of sentiment—every 
trace of original character follows— 
and the kingdom may safely be pro- 
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nounced rapidly advancing to that 
era of seeming prosperity, but intrin- 
sic decrepitude, that is too frequently 
the forerunner of decay and dissolu- 
tion. 

Agricultural societics in the moré 
ignorant and remote parts of the prin- 
cipality, established on such princi- 
ples as would enlighten the minds, 
while they effected no change in the 
relative situations of the husbandmen, 
would undoubtedly prove the blessing 
of the country, and would reflect 
much higher credit on the Welch 
landholders than the contrivance of 
new roads and canals, which, however 
desirable in many instances, too often 
serve only as vehicles for conveying 
the produce of a county to distant 
markets, while the natives are left to 
starve. 

The vale of Llanrwst opens in those 
gradations of beauty that fascinate, 
rather than surprise the traveller. 
On one side, rise the irregular and 
terrific mountains of Caernarvonshire ; 
on the other, gentle hills lift their 
pleasant undulations, decked with soft 
woods, and interspersed with fantas- 
tic rocks that relieve the frowning 
grandeur of their opponents, The 
majestic Conway pours its stream 
along the valley, and enriches with a 
most delicate verdure the smiling mea- 
dows that court its banks. Down 
the steepest of the mountains, numer- 
ous cataracts seek the repose of the 
vale; and forcibly prove, when heard 
from afar, or beheld on a nearer ap- 
proach, that not only “ rural sights, 
but rural sounds” are calculated to 
inspire emotions of the purest plea- 
gure. 

The various features of this valley 
are of too extensive a nature to allaw 
its forming so singularly interesting a 
display as that of Festiniog, which 
seems, indeed, arranged by its friendly 
genius as a perfect subject for the 
pencil of the draughtsman. The vale 
of Llanwrst, however, contains greater 
variety ; chu.m succeeds charm, and 
each affords a novel and Juxuriant 
instance of the picturesque. ‘The cct~ 
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tages, too, are decent and cleanly ; 
the inhabitants appear to want no- 
thing but a sense of the beauties that 
surround them, to form the most en- 
viable beings that can be imagined. 

In the midst of this delightful sce- 
nery, lies the town of L/anrwst: a 
place of some business, but possessed 
of little to interest any other than the 
trader. This town, like its rival neigh- 
bours, draws a profitable source of 
commerce from its connection with 
Ireland ; and the extravagant charges 
of the inn-keeper prove the liberality 
of his Hibernian visitors. 

It may not be amiss to notice, here, 
the price of the common articles of 
life, m Wales, generally supposed to 
be so desirably moderate. ‘That such 
was the case a very few years back, is 
certain; but these mountain districts 
no longer afford an appropriate retreat 
for the reduced family that flies from 
the extravagant regions of commerce 
and dissipation, and seeks the unfre- 
quented spot where the more simple 
productions of nature and rural art 
are attainable at an easy rate, from 
the want of a ready market, or the 
neighbourhood of wealthy individuals. 
The general goodness of the roads 
effectually obviates the inconvenience 
of a distant place of sale. Commo- 
dities of a perishable kind are now 
easily transported from the most ob- 
scure recesses, to the frontier town; 
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the stable necessaries of existence 
float down canals to the granaries of 
the monied speculatist, aud the val- 
leys fatten their numerous herds for 
the voluptuous citizen of London, or 
the long train of mouths fed through 
the channel of the victualling-office. 
Indeed, on an accurate comparison, I 
believe the expences of a domestic 
establishment, even in the interior of 
this pastoral principality, will be found 
inferior only in the most trifling de- 
gree to those of the resident in the 
gay and populous counties of Eng- 
Jand. An advantage of prospect may 
certainly be gained by the exchange 
—almost the only privilege that is not 
subject to the pressure of modern 
times. 

Those softer beauties that allay the 
mountain-horrors of this neighbour- 
hood, pursue the course (“ now 
sportive, now infuriate”) of the river 
Conway ,* whose delightful banks we 
quitted at Lianrwst, and, with all 
those pleasurable emotions that the 
search after novelty produces, shaped 
our way for the town and lake of 
Bala. Abandoned by the more play- 
ful charms of fertilization, towering 
columns of wood still deck the lofty 
mountains that rise on one side of the 
traveller; while those that lie in 
ponderous confusion, in an opposite 
direction, display, in the strongest 
colours, every distinct feature of the 


* A bridge, attributed to Inigo Jones, is thrown over this river at Llanrwst; and is, 


indeed, a bold and adinirable structure. 
which is, as we gre told, sixty feet wide. 


It consists of three arches, the central one of 


Concerning this river, Mr. Warner, in his 


« Walk,” ventures a criticism on Gray’s expression— 


« Qn a rock, whose haughty brow 








Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood.’ 


Mr. Warner, noticing the progress of this stream at Cenway, remarks that Grav has 
mistaken the character of the river, which is the reverse of foaming or impetuous. 
But, with submission to this intelligent and agreeable tourist, Gray (who cannot mean 
to place his bard in the immediate vicinity of the town, trom whence the river derives 
its appellation) had no occasion to follow the channel of the Conway far, before he 
would find “ a local habitation” for the glowing image that his fancy had created. 
Such, for instance, may be seen on the banks of that aperture threugh which the river 
precipitously enters the valley of Llanrwst, after mingling its waters with the Machno. 
Indeed, Gray seems to havebeen peculiarly happy in identifying the theatre of his 
hero’s catastrophe; for Tuliesin, one of the most venerable of the ancient bards, says 
of himself, “ [ am Taliesin, on the shore of the lake Geirionydd ;" which lake is 
situated near Llanrwst. From the residence of this bard alone, the shores of the Con- 
wey arg regarded with poetical veneration by every native of sentiment, 
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august and the sublime. Devious 
streams, that have torn a channel 
down the abrupt sides of these rocky 
barriers, roll along the vale—their 
sound too remote to meet the ear of 
the mountain-traveller, who seems, 
as he gazes on the objects spread at 
his feet, to be pursuing an acrial 
track, superior to all the concerns of 
men and their habitations. Scat 
tered at no very neighbourly dis- 
tances, are seen, however, many very 
pleasant houses—the residence of the 
opulent, low in the security of the 
valley; the hut of the peasant fear- 
Jessly placed near the summit of the 
mountain, on whose side his adven- 
turous flock seeks a scanty sub- 
sistence. 

The traveller will find himself ar- 
rived at the termination of this vale 
with regret, ‘The perpetual variety 
of its features, and the seeming ur- 
banity of manners possessed by the 
inhabitants, render it interesting in 
every point of view. No season can 
rob it entirely of its charms: in the 
serene luxuriance of carly summer, 
its fertile meadows teem with all that 
is captivating in an unbounded dis- 
play of rural plenty and tranquillity; 
the tremendous storms of the last 
stages of autumn, bestow a thousand 
cataracts on the rugged mountains, 
and teach the astonjshed stranger 
that horror may be beautiful. 

In a country like Wales, which 
might be termed the very parent of 
inequalities, nothing like an extensive 
similarity of scenery is to be expected. 
Every attractive object is, indeed, 
like the transient flash of summer 
lightning, succeeded by a long inter- 
val of darkness. ‘Thus, on quitting 
the vale of Llanrwst, a country is en- 
tered monotonous and dreary beyond 
description. Swampy moors “ im- 
measurably spread,” do, indeed, 
“ seem lengthening as you go.” 
Vegetation would appear to make a 
pause; not even the cherup of the 
furze-chat, breaks the stillness of all 
around; and it might be fancied that 
the whole animal world had forsaken 


these forlorn regions by general con 
sent, but that the peat-cutter is some- 
times seen pursuing his melancholy 
trade, in solitude and silence. Still, 
as you casually ascend a slow and 
heathy elevation, those bold and fan- 
tastic mountains of Caernarvon and 
Denbighshire, that encircle Llanrwst 
and its picturesque valley, are visi- 
ble, their suramits piercing through 
the lower clouds, and catching a va- 
riety of mellow tints from the shade 
in which they are partially immersed. 
This retrospective view was, indeed, 
the only agreeable circumstance that 
occurred to shorten the distance be- 
tween Llanrwst and Cernioge inn; a 
lone and cheariess house, kept by 
persons happily congenial with the 
steril scenery that surrounds them. 
Understanding, from the master of 
this inn, that the village of Kerig-y- 
Drudion was only a few miles dis- 
tant, I reselved, though the day was 
now far advanced, to proceed for that 
spot, in search of a country and in- 
habitants more friendly and hospita- 
ble. And here let me caution the 
inexperienced traveller in Wales of 
the material difierence between Welch 
and English miles. Both are, assure 
edly, of equal extent, but those ten 
miles that are easily mastered in an 
hour, on the excellent and level high- 
roads of this country, will afford am- 
ple employment for a whole day, 
when they lie on the rocky and un~- 
beaten tracks, or beetle over the tre- 
mendous mountains, of North Wales. 
Not sufficiently aware of this circum- 
stance, I quitted the shelter of Cer- 
nioge; and soon perceived by the de- 
cline of the sun, and the slow pro- 
gress of our vehicle, that, unless the 
road shortly altered considerably for 
the better, we should inevitably be 
benighted: a situation, if not alarm- 
ing, at any rate very unpleasant in a 
country, abounding with declivities so 
sudden and precipitous, that to the 
novice in mountain-expeditions, every 
motion of the carriage seems to incur 
the probability of an immediate down- 
fall, The recital of a journey is 
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but a vapid tale, without its list of 
perilous accidents aud hair-breadth 
escapes; but as I am far from aspir- 
ing to the dignity of a tourist by pro- 
fession, I will spare the reader all 
those poetical embellishments to which 
the situation is certainly liable. Suf- 
fice it, that, as twilight approached, 
the country assumed just such a 
character as the romantic mind 
would deem desirable; and, as if ar- 
ranged by a skilful artist for the pur- 
pose of picturesque effect, ushered us 
through a long channel of solitary 
grandeur, to the pass of Glyndyfis, 
a scene better adapted to the glowing 
canvas of a Loutherbourg, than to the 
feeble page of narration. The tra- 
veller shudders to view his narrow 
path cut, by the bold hand of adven- 
turous enterprise, literally in the side 
of a frowning and tremendous accli- 
vity. He turns his eye from the huge 
fragments of rock, that tremble over 
his head, and beholds, rolling at a 
fearful distance beneath him, an al- 
pine torrent, loud, foaming, and im- 
petuous, He traces its course, and 
sees it precipitating its black and 
raging waves through the interstice 
of a chain of lofty rocks; now meet- 
ing the relief of a basin, softened with 
underwood, now falling perpendicu- 
larly down a frightful break of the 
craggy steep. Across the stream, 
from rock to rock, is thrown 4 bridge, 
a structure which the spectator would 
be almost led to fancy the work of 
nature, since he can scarcely be- 
lieve it to have been practicable by 
art. Leaning on the broken parapet 
of this pass, was placed exactly the 
single figure that an artist of taste 
would introduce into the picture—a 
decayed soldier, of tall, but misera- 
ble appearance; a wallet at his back, 
and a staff in his hand. When the 
half-obscurity of twilight is allowed 
to-mingle its terrors with those natu- 
ral to the scene, I must think that 
the imagination of Salvator never 
conjured up an assemblage of objects 
more awfully interesting. 

The stranger will do = to bestow 
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on the scenery of this neighbourhood 
a deliberate examination: such a 
pleasing task was to us unattainable; 
the sun was now lost behind the gi- 
gantic mountains of Denbighshire, or 
if transiently beheld, as we pursued 
our faithless track, he shed on us 
only enfeebled rays,. through the glit- 
tering clouds that attended his un- 
welcome decline. ‘That season was 
now arrived, when, 
—* Light thickens, and the crow 

Makes wing to the murky wood: 

Good things of day begin to droop and 

drowze ; 
While night’s black agents to their preys 
do rouze.”? 

All shortly became buried in pro- 
found darkness; and, while eagerly 
secking the sheiter of the meanest 
hut, we found, by painful experi- 


ence, the truth of that sentence of. 


our immortal dramatist, 

« The art of our necessities is strange, 

And can make vile things precious!” 
While leading our horse, and tread 
ing with apprehensive care, we at 
length heard the uproar of some 
voices, scemingly elevated in village 
merriment. ‘Though the gabble of 
the lower orders of Welch will be 
readily allowed not of the most har- 
monious nature, the finest strain of a 
Billington could not have so highly 
charmed the ear, as did, at this mo- 
ment, the unintelligible clamour of 
these villagers. A few words ex~ 
plained our situation, and, with the 
accustomed civility of the moun- 
taineer, one of the party conducted 
us to the Druid’s Head, where the 
utmost of kindness and hospitality 
awaited us. 

Seated here by a good fire, and re- 
freshed by a meal of excellent heath- 
mutton, the inconveniences we had 
undergone merely served to add fresh 
zest to the pleasures of the present 
hour. Our landlady produced a 
bowl of tolerable punch, and I ob- 
tained the company of a decent and 
venerable man to partake of it: well 
convinced, that the only method, in 
travelling, to arrive at any thing re- 
semabling truth, is to demand frequent 
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information, and then carefully com- 
pare the different accounts that are 
returned. : 

I was particularly desirous to as- 
certain the precise degree in which 
the belief in fairies exists in this ro- 
mantic country; and, from all that 
1 could discover, am persuaded the 
superstition is more generally preva- 
lent than would be supposed: In- 
deed, this fancy is the poetical growth 
of every mountainous district: the 
Swiss sees troops of these little aérial 
beings in the vapours that rise fromt 
the lakes of his barren territory; and 
« «<The shepherd of tae Hebrid-Isles; 
Placed far amid the melancholy main, 
(Whether it be lone Fancy him beguiles, 
Or that aérial beings sometimes deign 
To stand embodied to our senses plain) 
Sees on the naked hill, or valley low, 

The whilst in ocean Phebus dips his wain, 
A vast assembly moving to and fro,” 

The fairy is, it seems, of the ordi- 
nary size of a child of two or three 
years old, and an endless variety of 
the feats performed by this little race 
is treasured in the memory of almost 
every villager. The superstition, as 
may be imagined, takes root only in 
the minds of those who pass the years 
of infancy in the more recluse and 
rural haunts; but so strong is the 
impression, where once it obtains, 
that no habits of communication with 
the more intelligent ranks of society 
can ever entirely efface it. Without 
doubt, the many extravagant forms 
assumed at twilight, and during “ the 
pale glimpses of the moon,” by those 
volumes of cloud that enwrap these 
regions, may impose a fallacious con- 
viction, on the ardent fancy of the 
boy, prepared for scenes of wonder 
by the fire-side recitals of his family 
and neighbours: the imagination once 
raised, he easily hears, in the whistle 
of the passing gale, those wild and 
mysterious sounds attributed to this 
pigmy but august tribe. Hence, the 
earnest solemnity with which num- 
bers will aver, that they have been 
spectators of the sacred merriment of 
these visionary beings. 

The avocations of the fairies ap- 
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pear to be entirely of the sportive 
kind. I sought in vain for any of 
those moral interdictions that our 
poets suppose them to lay on their 
votaries, ‘* Midnight song and re- 
velty” furnish them a harmless pur- 
suit; while the glowworm lends her 
lambent taper to ilhumine their ball 
room. 

As an exatnple of the many idle 
stories; held devoutly true by the 
mountaineers; it is affirmed that, 
there is, in the victnage of the Snow- 
donia, a family descended, on the 
mother’s side, from persons of no less 
consequence; than the fairies them- 
selves. Their ancestor; it seems, 
was so peculiarly attentive to the 
fairy race, in every point of respect 
and hospitality, that they decreed 
him, in full convocation, a wife of 
their own transcendant nature. The 
good man, accordingly, was sur 
prised with a companion; somewhat 
diminutive it must be allowed, but 
no doubt infinitely engaging. The 
lady proved happily fruitful: every 
year produced a demi-fairy to this 
fond couple; and; as may be expect- 
ed, when they had such powerful 
agents as the lady’s relations, all 
that they undertook was blest with 
success. But, ah! such bliss was too 
enviable to be lasting. Fairies, like 
mortals, have sometimes humours, 
that would appear to be founded on 
caprice, rather than a solidity of 
judgment: this fair creature was 
consigned to the arms of an inhabit- 
ant of the sublunary world, on a 
singular condition; if she ever touched 
any article made of iron, she would 
immediately forfeit all the privileges 
of humanity! Fatal exception! The 
worthy pair were mounting their 
horses, bent on the purpose of a so- 
cial visit. The lady’s steed threw 


back its head—the bit touches her 
hand—she vanishes! and leaves her 
astonished husband to the sad task 
of rearing his motherless children, in 
a state of disconsolate celibacy. 

Such is the pointless tenor of the 
generality of fairy tales in current 
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tirculation ; and yet, from the strong 
influence of early prejudice, they gain 
credit with many who have had the 
advantage of a correspondence with 
the world at large. 1 conversed with 
a man of no mean capacity, and of 
much information, at Bangor—a per- 
son bred in the country, but who had 
travelled much, aud has long been 
established in a very respectable situ- 
ation. He said that the superstition 
was, he thought, more prevalent in 
the recesses of the Snowdonia than in 
any other part of Wales. He consi- 
dered it as rapidly declining, and now 
confined entirely to the cottage of 
the peasant. 

“True,” said I, “and with the 
rustic, whose fears and imagination 
first gave birth to the delusion, it will, 
unquestionably, in some degree long 
remain ?”” 

* Delusion !” repeated he— oh! 
depend on it, such things have been ! 
though, I believe, they no longer ex- 
ist. Why, sir, when I was:young, I 
have myself heard the sound of their 
music, at midnight, a hundred times ; 
and inthe morning have found the 
ring which the impression of their 
feet, in dancing, made on the moun- 
tain-side. Nay,” (observing, perhaps, 
that I viewed him with astonishment) 
‘I know persons who have actually 
seen them engaged in their merriment, 
on a moonlight night. But, I assure 
vou it is my settled opinion that these 
strange beings are no longer visible. 
As we were saying, the foolish stories 
now related by many persons are evi- 
dently superstitious — and even of 
those, I think, we are continually 
hearing less!” 

[To be continued.] 
—— 


Cedite Romani scriptores, cedite graii! 
Seriptor enim melior vivit in Oxoniv.— 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag.. 


Srr, 
I FIND that my letter. has been 
honoured by the attention of your Ox- 


ford correspondent, Gaunt Notegore. | 
It isan honour which could have been’ 


neither expected nor merited by an 
Ver, I, 
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‘* empty smatterer in Greek,” and a 
person, whose “ interference” in cri+ 
tical matters is both “flimsy” and 
“futile.” Reflecting in this manner 
upon the insignificance of my cha~« 
racter, and the futility of my writings, 
I am unable to account from what 
reason my observations have obtained 
a notice so dignified, 1 had scarcely 
thought it possible,. that any remarks 
from me upon a subject of classical 
criticism, made “‘ without any quali- 
fication,” could extort from any one 
a necessity of adducing so many illus- 
trious authors as Gaunt Notegore 
has done, in opposition to my opinion. 
Formidable under the united sanc- 
tion of Plutarch, Locke, Gibbon, 
Manetus, Longinus, Quintilian, Ari- 
stophanes, and ‘Thucydides, my anta- 
gonist enters the list witha kind of 
pedantic confidence which 1 cannot: 
pretend to. Let those only assume 
it, who think it ornamental to litera- 
ture. ; 
Your correspondent seems also to 
have carried the trite maxim of yw 
ceavrov to its fullest extent: with 2 
consciousness in his abilities, border 
ing upon arrogence, he boasts of hav~ 
ing effectually “ established the solid 
and unshaken propriety of his correc« 
tion.” If he has, | congratulate him 
upon his success; but where are his 
proofs? He hardly mentions in his 
last the subject of his emendation, and 
builds his imaginary suecéss upon his 
own assertions only; What a solid 
basis!! © thou champion of -criti« 
cism! hast thou passed the ordeal of 
collegiate discipline without a stain ? 
Are thy writings'too sacred to be ar- 
raigned at the bar of the public? 
Why then, O immaculate man, hast 
thou not closed thy production with 
sugh an exultation as this : 
Jamque opus exegi, quod nec Jovis ira, nee - 
ignes,. 
Nec poterit: ferrum, nec edax abolere ve- 


tustas. 


If I; Mr. Editor, have unworthily . 
undertaken the “ high and holy office 
of criticism,” my opponent has as un- 
happily aimed at the language of 

Ee 
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candour and liberality. It is sur- 
prising, yet it is in the nature of 
some to be scurrilous before they can 
be eloquent. Such is the case with 
your correspondent, who is so deeply 
involved in the error, that the very 
subject matter of his discourse seems 
to be swept away by the torrent of 
his contemptuous invective. Yet if 
I too unfortunately should happen to 
violate the laws of courtesy, as I fol- 
low the example of our learned Ox- 
onian, I shall also claim his indul- 
gence. 

By way of retaliation, I think, I 
likewise may affirm, that Gaunt Note- 
gore’s observations have not wanted 
‘a singular infelicity.” He has taken 
an opportunity of introducing Mr. 
Pope as the object of his censure and 
contempt, and this is done in apparent 
opposition to my sentiments. Let 
him shew, if he can, that I ever 
broached an opinion of Pope’s per- 
fect comprehension of the Grecian 
bard. I, in my turn, “ defy your 
@rrespondent” to produce any proofs 
of the kind. I know, and [ speak 
the sentiments of Johnson, that our 
English poet is frequently unfaithful 
to his great original. I also know, 
that Pope’s version, however excel- 
lent in many respects (for it certainly 
has an excellence) is in several in- 
stances more a paraphrase than a 
translation. Cowper’s is infinitely 
superior, Nor did I adduce that 
quotation from Pope to support my 
arguments. Gaunt Notegote either 
bever read, or could not understand 
my meaning; for I still maintain, as 
I did then, that x23: can signify 
** slept,” and nothing else, but 1 can 
never assent to your correspondent’s 
unwarrantable transposition of the 
passage. Yet, supposing for a mo- 
ment I could defend Pope in his tran- 
slation of these lines, I would support 
my argument by the authority of 
Cowper, who certainly was not unac- 
quainted with Homer. He renders 
the passage thus : 

Jove also, kindler of the lightnings, climb’d 
The ouch, whereon his custom was to rest 
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When gentle sleep approach’d him, and 
reposed 

With his imperial consort at his side. 
However, I do not, by any means, 
intend to become an advocate either 
for the consistency of Homer in this 
part, or for the inaccuracy of our 
English translators; nor did I ever 
assume such an office. 

I have only hitherto neglected my 
own alteration of the passage adverted 
to by your correspondent, from an 
inclination to expose the more vul- 
nerable parts of his “defence,” as 
they occurred to my notice. I say 
vulnerable, for I can venture to as- 
sert, that Mr. Notegore is not, as 
“ Peleus’ son” was, invulnerable in 
all parts but one, nor would I sup- 
pose that he has, like him, undergone 
a Stygian ablution. Indeed his writ- 
ings are a proof to the contrary. 
Excuse this digression, Now my an- 
tagonist denies, that x24Zw can signify 
“ recumbo,” but has not ventured to 
dispute the propriety of its other 
meaning: this was probably too hard 
atask. Iam not at present inclined 
to bring forward any authorities to 
confirm the former, sufficiently satis- 
fied with the latter signification of the 
word, Whether Jupiter day or sat 
down upon that occasion, affects not 
my opinion at all: nay, it is, of the 
two, more probable that he might 
have sat, as in such a posture he 
would have been less liable to the in- 
trusion of sleep, than in a recumbent 
one. I shall, therefore, still adhere 
to my alteration, as equally plausible 
with that of your correspondent. 
What an infinite deal of trouble has 
an Oxonian given himself in ransack- 
ing the classics for the “ various and 
comprehensive significations” of xa- 
6g. Profound investigator! What 
a laboured display has he exhibited of 
his critical researches! and in what 
an “uninteresting subject.” This is 
his own expression, although, as if 
he meant to patronize an inconsis- 
tency of writing, he afterwards thinks 
‘the impo eof the subject” a 
sufficient gy for his protracted 




















epistle, and he even adduces authori- 
dies to prove, that “verbal criticism 
has never been despised by any man, 
who was capable of cultivating it suc- 
cessfully.” Such a successful critic, 
I presume, is Gaunt Notegore. 

——Nil tuit unquam 

Sic impar sibi. 

Thus far have I principally com- 
bated my antagonist with his own 
weapons, and, I trust, Lave in some 
degree detected his fallacy of argu- 
ment and incoherency of expression. 
As to his censure, I have obtained it 
with Pope, und am proud of it. How- 
ever, as I have been censured, a reply 
was undoubtedly necessary. Exhorta- 
tiong may come well from any one. 
Let Gaunt Notegore recollect, that 
acerbity of temper dees, by no means, 
become the writings of the scholar; 
and let him likewise learn, that if I 
have been severe in my retort, it was 
nothing more than what he deserved, 
and even demanded I should be. If 
J have avoided it I am fortunate. 

It is somewhere remarked by Boi- 
leau, that 
Le plus sage est celui qui ne pense point 

Pétre. 

This sentence contains a wholesome 
Jesson for those, whose ideas of self- 
importance bury all mankind, in in- 
significance: the observation needs no 
commentary. Before we again part, 
Mr. Editor, I must regret the loss, 
which your readers have sustained, 
by the deprivation of Mr. Notegore’s 
intended comments on his Greek ex- 
tracts, in despite of Cicero’s remark, 
that “opivionum commenta delet 
dies?” If I have also acted the part 
of a pedant in this letter, (which, for 
the sake of your patience, F will now 
bring to a conclusion) I have the 
strongest claiin to your pardon ;/ for 
there is a maxim, which all the world 
is acquainted with as well as yourself, 
that ‘‘ example is prevalent.” 

March 9th,1805. ORDEVEX. 


As you, Mr. Editor, have admitted 
Mr. Notegore’s defence, it is hoped 
that you will not exclude from your 
Miscellany this reply. 


aout 
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ANSWERS TO THE HISTORICAL AND 
PIILOSOPHICAL QUESTIONS. 
[Continued from p, 147.] 

QUEST. 1. Which are the prin 
cipal epochs, in profane history, bes 
tween the taking of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldeans, and its destruction by the 
Romans? 

‘These epochs are the birth of Cyrus, 
the death of Alexander the Great, 
and the shutting up of the temple of 
Janus in the time of Augustus. 

The birth of Cyrus took place ia 
the year before Christ 599. He was 
one of the greatest princes of whom 
we read in profane history ; and he is 
distinguished above all others, by the 
prediction concerning him in the sa- 
cred Scriptures. At his birth the 
Babylonish empire was near the height 
of its splendor, and he was destined 
to level that proud monarchy, equally 
odious for its tyranny and superst™ 
tion, to the ground. The history of 
that monarchy is little known but for 
its extent of thie two qualities we 
have mentioned, The age of Cyrus 
introduces us to the history of Persia 
and Greece, the former country 
splendid for its moral virtues, and its 
freedom from superstition; the latter 
emerging from barbarism, but begin- 
ning its career with a mind debased 
by all the folly and abominations of 
idolatry. ‘Ihe institutions of Cyrus, 
or the Cyropaideia, a very elegant 
work, composed by Xenophon, the 
best writer of Greece, is paiticularly 
worthy of a perusal from those who 
are beginning their course of profane 
history; both because it gives a very 
good idea of the manners of the an- 
cient Persians, and shews also by 
what process a royal mind may be 
formed, so as to be worthy of that 
station which it is destined to fill. 
Modern princes are educated gene- 
rally in a different manner. Shut up 
within the walls of a palace, or when 
they quit it, surrounded only by ser- 
vile dependants, they are to be pi- 
tied, if, when they appear on the 
stage of life, and left to their own dis- 
— they commit a vasiety of er- 
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cesses. The contrast is too great 
from mumbling over Greek and Latin, 
with an old priest, to the dissipation 
of modern life: and, if the question 
on public and private education may 
admit in many cases of much dispute, 
it cannot be doubted, that public 
education is the best for the son of a 
king, where, like Cyrus, he may learn 
by his conflicts with his brother scho- 
lars, and submission te his masters, 
how to behave properly in a more 
exalted situation. 

The death of Alexander took place 
in the year before Christ 323. He 
had destroyed the Persian empire, 
and transferred the dominion of the 
greater part of the then known world, 
from the Persians to the Grecks. 
The myriads of the Persians were of 
no ayail against the small phalanx of 
the Greeks; but these Persians were 
very different men from those, who 
under Cyrus carried terror into every 
region of Asia. Cyrus received an 
education suiting him to acquire and 
govern an empire: Darius, educated 
im royal Juxury, and fitted only to 
command a weak and enervated race, 
was well qualified to dissolve that 
empire, and to leave the fields of 
Asia open to more active exertions 
ofintellect. As Cyrus had been qua- 
lified in his youth for great command, 
so was Alexander. His father pre- 
pared the way for his future great- 
ness, by forming an army composed 
of the choicest warriors of Greece, 
and the son received in the closet the 
lectures of an Aristotle, and in the 
field fought by the side of the bravest 
generals. A fit scourge, however, for 
the vices of mankind, he was himself 
an example of the greatest vice, and 
fell a prey early in life to his un- 
bounded sensuality, The conqueror 
of Persia was subdued by the luxury 
of Persia; and he, who had performed 
sg many glorious achievements as a 
man, submitted to the yilest degra- 
dation, to be worshipped as a god, 
murdered his best friends, and died 
in a fit of drunkenness. The tomb 
‘ef this drunken god, now in the court 
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of the British Museum, and to be 
seen by every one, by only knocking 
at the door, and walking up to it, is 
an object of great curiosity, and may 
lead the spectator to many profound 
speculations. 

The temple of Janus was shut by 
Augustus in the year before Christ 4, 
according to the vulgar era, but it 
is generally supposed to be the year 
in which Christ was born, In travel- 
ling over the records of ancient times, 
every page almost filled with scenes of 
blood and war, the mind feels a satis- 
faction in arriving at a pause, in 
which poor humanity can rest for 
some moments ftom its miserable oc- 
cupations. Thé vast tracts on which 
Persian, Grecian, and Roman blood 
had flowed so profusely, now enjoyed 
a state of peace and tranquillity. A 
sovereign was now at the head of the 
world, who, whatever might have 
been his crimes to obtain that situa- 
tion, possessed those qualities which 
well suited him to do it honour. 
Rome was the centre of government, 
and this government was of the greatest 
extent that had hitherto been known 
to exist. A free communication was 
open between the east and west, and 
at Rome the deputies from Britain 
met those of Egypt and Parthia, and 
each admired the other's singularities. 
The Augustan age is particularly ce- 
lebrated for the encouragement given 
to talent in every branch: the com- 
panions of the prime minister were 
the men of the greatest genius that 
the world has seen: and the emperor 
listened to with rapture, and rewarded 
with munificence, the strains of a 
Horace anda Virgil. No time seems 
to have been more favourable for the 
exertion of the intellectual powers of 
man: yet he could not shake off the 
base and degrading chains of idolatry 
and superstition; luxury made rapid 
strides; the Romans were doomed to 
become enervated, and to runthe same 
course as had been gone through before 
them by the Persians and Greeks. 

Quest. II. ‘To what reflections de 
these epochs give rise? 




















The incessant wars in which man- 
kind were engaged, during the three 
great empires of the Persians, Greeks, 
and Romans, and the transfer of 
power from one to the other, af- 
ford us strong proofs of the weakness 
of human nature; but we are not to 
judge of the extent of its powers 
from the abuse of them in the trifling 
displays of ambition and of bodily 
strength. We might as well judge of 
manhood by the efforts of passion in 
a school of boys; and in fact the 
world is but a school, in which the 
Persians, Greeks, and Romans oc- 
cupied the lowest forms. ‘The French 
and English of the present day are 
evidently not advanced much beyond 
them; they are in a higher form, but 
very far, very far indeed from the top 
of the school, 

These wars also are not such dread- 
ful things as at first sight they may 
appear to the peaceful mind, which 
views in them nothing but misery and 
slaughter, attended by no advan- 
tages to society. They. are like 
storms and tempests, wretched, tru- 
ly, to those on whom the fury of 
the blast is expended, but beneficial 
on the whole to human nature, Had 
the Persian government been suffered 
to exist longer, what a miserable race 
of beings would have been produced 
to destroy the fruits of the earth, 
without any advantage to the world, 
Their state was assimilated to a putrid 
lake; nothing could restore fertility 
to the neighbouring soil, or sweeten 
the waters, but a complete system of 
drainage, and the pouring in of fresh 
streams. This country ceased to 
produce men, and fell deservedly a 
prey to those who possessed their 
original energy of character. 

The transfer of empire from one 
nation to another is not only an ob- 
ject of deep contemplation, but of 
Serious concern to ourselves. If in 


the system of Divine Providence it has 
been determined, that dominion should 
be thus progressive, if it has travelled 
from the mountains of Persia to 
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Greece, and_thence to Rome; if the 
prosperity of astate is seldom fora long 
time stationary, is attained by certain 
qualities which are constantly fol- 
lowed by those of an opposite nature, 
it is natural to look forward to the 
fate of our own country, and form a 
conjecture on the fortunes of the 
rising generation. Symptoms, in- 
deed, of an alarming nature do ap~ 
pear in this kingdom: iuxury and 
dissipation have begun the assault: 
public virtue is on the decline: iner- 
dinate selfishness prevails; a rapa 
cious system of taxation, and a fond- 
ness for show and amusements, threaten 
to dissolve the gradual distinction of © 
ranks, and to make only two orders, viz. 
rich and poor, in the community. The 
physical strength and moral qualities 
of the race are very nearly allied. 
The life that is now led by the higher 
classes, will naturally enfeeble the 
next generation; and the country de- 
sérvedly falls, when it no longer pro- 
duces a sufficient number of men, 
qualified by their talents to guide its 
counsels, and to defend it by their 
valour. 

But if Great Britain is doomed to 
run through a similar progress to 
that of other nations, we are not to 
doubt, that it is for wise purposes 
that it falls, and that its ruin may 
afford lessons of political wisdom to 
nations yet unborn, When Babylon 
was at the height of its splendor, 
Cyrus was prepared for its destric- 
tion: when Darius exulted in the 
stability of his empire, Greece was 
strengthened to hurl him from his 
throne; and a nation was prepared to 
perform the same service to the Gre- 
cians when they became degenerate. 
Europe has not, by her conduct, 
shewn herself worthy of particular 
faveur: but the loss of her may not 
in future times be regretted, since the 
states of North America are now 
rising in the world, and there are 
some faint hopes that they will not 
exemplify exactly the same folly as 
their predecessors in empire. 
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Quest, III. What are the chief ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of our 
revolution in 1688? 

The revolution in 1688 is the basis 
of every thing excellent in this king- 
dom: but for that, this would have 
been an arbitrary monarchy, and all 
the rights, for which our ancestors 
had so gloriously contended, would 
have been lost. The history of it, 
from the first landing of William in 
Devonshire, till the offer of the crown 
to him and his wife, and their ac- 
ceptance of it on February the 13th, 
1089, is full of political wisdom, and 
deserves a frequent perusal from every 
one who pretends to any regard for 
the liberty of his country. Previous 
to this revolution, the contests be- 
tween the prerogative of the crown, 
and the rights of the people, were 
endless, and an absurd notion was 
propagated and maintained by the 
priests, that kings reign by divine 
right, and that every degree of re- 
sistance to them is impious, as well as 
illegal. The appointment of William 
to the crown destroyed entirely these 
absurd and ridiculous notions: for he 
had no pretensions to it by birth, and 
he received it upon the resolution of 
certain lords, spiritual and temporal, 
and certain persons elected by the 
counties, cities, aud boroughs, accus- 
tomed to send meinbers to parliament. 
Upon this basis rests the whole of our 
present coustitution; and the king on 
the throne has as just a right to bis 
seat as any monarch in the world, 
because his family was originally 
called to it by an act of the-legisla- 
ture; and the acts of that legislature 
were valid, because the nation in its 
convention, when the throne was va- 
cant, was competent to perform every 
act of sovereignty. 

The famous thirteen articles pre- 
sented to William and Mary, on the 
observation of which their right, and 
the right of all their successors to the 
throne ig founded, justly defined the 
limits of the prerogative, and have 
prevented those vexatious acts which 
arise in arbitrary governments. They 
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are drawn up with great skill, and 
true patriotic views, It is to be la- 
mented only, that in endeavouring at 
conciseness, some things were too 
vague and indeterminate. Thus the 
allowing of arms to protestant sub- 
jects might have been made more 
forcible ; instead. of allowing, every 
subject should have been compelled 
to provide himself, as in the time of 
our Saxon ancestors, with arms, and 
to qualify himself to use them in case 
of necessity. ‘The same may be ap- 
plied to the eighth article, asserting 
that the election of members of par- 
liament ought to be free, which the 
experience of subsequent times las 
Shewn to be of little validity. The 
thirteenth article is still more vague ; 
for it declares, that parliaments ought 
to be held frequently; whereas if 
they had declared that parliaments 
should be held at beast once a year, 
and that no place should sead mem- 
bers, unless the number of voters 
amounted to a determinate sum, many 
of the compiaints in later times of the 
corruption of parliament would have 
been avoided. ‘ 

Ilowever, we are much indebted to 
our gallant ancestors for the care of 
their posterity at the revolution, and 
to the brave and worthy prince who, 
at their request, aseended the throne, 
and manifested in his contest against 
tyranny and superstition, his regard 
for true liberty and religion, They 
did not foresee, what we may appre- 
hend a future age will witness, when 
it will be possible to decide upon the 
votes of a house of commons on every 
question, by merely calculating the 
influence by which each man obtained 
his seat: and should it happen, that 
the seats filled by borough members, 
placemen, contractors, loan jobbers, 
out-number in avery great degree the 
seats, occupied by men of independ- 
ence, virtue, and talents, adieu to the 
future liberty of, England, for she 
sinks to rise no more ! 

Quest. V. What are the peculiar 
metits of Sir Isaac Newton? 

Sir I. Newtonis deservedly esteemed 


























the honour and glory of this king- 
dom; and, when the names of kings, 
. und warriors, and statesmen, who 
have flourished in this island, shall be 
forgotten, his name wil probably be 
mentioned with veneration in every 
part of the civilised world. Yet his 
writitigs are read by very few persons 
ja Britain; and they who speak in 
raptures of him will very frequently 
be found to have derived their enco- 
miums from the testimonies of others, 
or accidental hints picked up in va- 
rious publications, rather than frem 
the study of his works. Many, in- 
deed, look upon him as the head of a 
new philosephy, of which he had the 
honour of being the sole inventor: 
but Newton claimed no such glory to 
himself; he did not refuse to ascribe 
the merit due to his predecessors, 
without whom he could not have ar- 
cived at that emmence of science 
which he so carly in life attained. 

To judge of Newton’s merit, we 
must have a clear idea of the state of 
philosophy at the time that his talents 
were so conspicuously displayed. The 
system of Copernicus, which placed 
the sun in the centre of the system, 
about which the planets rolled, was 
very generally adopted; the notion 
that the earth was at rest found very 
few supporters, except among priests, 
who through bigotry supported an 
opinion that was maintained by the 
Pope, and supposed to be: asserted im 
the Scriptures. Telescopic discove- 
ries had confirmed the assertion, that 
the inferior planets, Mercury and 
Venus, presented the same phases as 
the moon. Galileo had taught the 
nature of the motion of falling bodies, 
and Kepler had made the three grand 
discoveries, which may be considered 
the basis of the Newtonian philoso- 


y- 
‘These three discoveries deserye pate 
ticular consideration; and the pro- 
= of Kepler im them, from the 
conjecture to his final conelu- 
sion, is one of the most extraordinary 
instances of the pewers of the human 
mind. The first is, that each planet 
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in its motion round the sun moves in 
such a manner, that the line drawn 
from it to the sun, passes over equal 
spaces in equal times. ‘To understand 
this, we must know, that a planet 
does not describe a circle round the 
sun, but another kind of curve, here- 
after to be explained. But supposing 
it to move in a circle, and to describe 
equal arcs in equal times; that is, 
suppose a body to move round the 
sun in three hundred and sixty days, 
describing a degree in each day, then 
a line drawn from the planet to the 
sun would pass over an equal space in 
each day; for this space would be 
the space contained between the radit | 
of the circle of an arc; and one de- 

gree; that is, the line from the planet 

to the sun would describe equal areas 

or spaces in each day; or te speak in 

the concise language of mathemati« 

cians, each planet describes equal 

areas in equal times in its orbit, Now 

suppose that its orbit is not a circle, 

but some other curve, still it may 

move in such a manner, that equal 

areas should be ‘described in equal 

times: but then, when its distance 

from the sun is the least, its motion 

in the orbit must Le the greatest; and 

when its distance from the sun is the 

greatest, then its motion in the orbit 

must be the least. ‘This is the case 

of the earth’s motion in winter and 

summer: for in winter its motion in 

the orbit is the greatest, and its dis- 

tance from the sun is the least ; 

whereas in summer its motion in the 

orbit is the least, and its distange 

from the sun is the greatest. 

‘Fhe second discovery made by 
Kepler was, that each planet moved 
notin a circle, but im an ellipse, the 
sun being in the focus, An ellipse ® 
a figure now much used for tables, 
sereens, picture frames, glass plates, 
and a variety of things, and admits of 
great variety. It ismadeby a thread, 
a pencil or pen, and two pins. The 
two pins are stuck on the piece of 
paper on which the ellipse is to be 
drawn, and the ends of the thread 
being tied together, it iskept stretched 
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out by the two pens and the pencil, 
the point of the pencil being on the 
paper. The pencil now being moved, 
and the point kept on the paper, will, 
from the thread being kept constantly 
stretched, describe a curve; and this 
curve has the property evidently, that 
the sum of the distances of the pencil 
from each pin, must in every situa- 
tion of the pencil be the same. Ac- 
cording as the pins are brought nearer 
to, or farther from cach other, the 
width of the ellipse will be greater or 
less; in the first case, it will ap- 
proach to the form of a circle, in the 
latter, to that of a straight line. The 
points where each pin is fixed is called 
a focus, and-in such acurve the earth 
moves, and the sun is in a focus. 

The third discovery made by Kep- 
ler was still more curious; and when 
we consider the difliculty of making 
it, and the immense labour of the 
calculator, we cannot but feel asto- 
nishment both at his powers and his 
patience. Pythagoras many ages 
before had taught, that there was a 
certain harmony in the distances of 
the planets, and this led Kepler to 
investigate the problem, and at last 
to attempt some proportion between 
their distances and the times of a com- 
plete motion round the sun. Ilere 
he found a most singularly curious 
and striking harmony: namely, that 
there was a certain proportion to be 
assigned in numbers between the dis- 
tances of two planets from the sun, 
and their periodical times round the 
sun. This proportion is of the fol- 
lowing nature; namely, that if you 
take the number of the days that 
each planet takes in moving round 
the sun, and also the distances of the 
planets from the sun in miles also in 
numbers, then the square of the num- 
ber of days of one planet shall be to 
the square of the number of days of 
the other planet, as the cube of the 
number of miles of the second pla- 
net, 

Archimedes had inscribed on his 
tomb a globe, cone, and cylinder; and 
the greatest orator of Rome did hjn- 
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self honour in discovering the tomy 
by those marks, and shewing to the 
inhabitants of Syracuse, that a fo- 
reigner was better acquainted with 
the proportion between these solids, 
and the person who had distinguished 
himself by the discovery, than the 
natives of the place which had given 
birth to the discoverer. In future 
times, when mankind ceases to shower 
down honours upon the most unwor- 
thy of the species, and raises to cele- 
brity those men only whose talents 
have been beneficial to society, then 
on the statue of Kepler will be en- 
eyaved these three discoveries, or laws 


of the heavenly bodies, which do him 


such honour, 

It was enough for Kepler to have 
advanced science so far by his inde- 
fatigable labours. He gave us facts, 
To reason rightly upon these facts, 
and to deduce the true conclusions 
from them, were reserved for another 
country: but we must not suppose 
that Newton was the first who endea- 
voured to take another step in the 
promotion of science. Surmises had 
been made by several on the mutual 
attraction of bodies; and we must 
not among them forget the name of 
Dr. Robert Hooke, who in inquirics 
of this nature deserves, though little 
known, to have a distinguished place : 
and his communication to the Royal 
Society on May 3, 1666, does him 
great honour. In that communica- 
tion he lays down the three following 
positions : 

1. That ail the heavenly bodies 
have not oniy a gravitation of their 
parts to their own proper centre, but 
that they also mutually attract each 
other within their spheres of action, 

2. That all bodies having a simple 
motion, will continue to move in @ 
straight line, unless continually de- 
flected from it by some extraneous 
force, causing them to describe a cir- 
cle, an ellipse, or some other curve. 

3. That this attraction is so much 
the greater, as the bodies are nearer. 
As to the proportion in which these 
forces diminish by an increase of dis+ 
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tance I own, he says, I have not dis- 
covered it, although 1 have made 
some experiments to this purpose. J 
leave this tu others, who have time 
and knowledge sufficient for the task. 

Here, then, is the great merit of 
Sir Isaac Newton. He solved the 
problem, and placed in the clearest 
light, and with strict mathematical 
demonstration, the laws by which 
the motions ef the great bodies in 
the universe are regulated. He taught 
the nature of motion in any curve, 
and proved generally, that, if a body 
moved in an ellipse describing equal 
areas about the focus, then it must 
be urged by a force towards that 
focus, and that force increased or 
decreased in proportion as the square 
of the distance from that focus de- 
creased or increased. ‘Thence also 
he proved, that the times must be 
in the proportion of the distances 
Jaid down by Kepler, and thus con- 
vinced the world that gravitation was 
the great law of the system in which 
we are placed. But as bodies gra- 
vitate towards the sun, they must 
have an influence upyn each other, 
which led our great philosopher to 
explain the nature of the motions of 
the sun, moon, and earth round a 
common centre of gravity, and thus 
to account for the tides, a phanome- 
non which is said to have driven 
Aristotle to despair. Upon the same 
principles our philosopher shewed, 
that the earth could not be a globe, 
and that the equatorial must be longer 
than the polar diameter; a fact 
which has since been ascertained by 
repeated measures of a degree on the 
surface of the earth. 

The great views of our philoso- 
pher had extended so far, that little 
has been left for his successors. ‘They 
have all worked upon his plan, and 
obtained fame by developing his 
ideas. Among the most important 
researches of later times, are the 
accurate investigation of the disturb- 
ing forces between Jupiter and Sa- 
turn, and the discovery of the aber- 
ration of the fixed stars, both con- 

Vou, III. 


firming, in the strongest.manner, the 
Newtonian theories. The invention 
of fluxions, and the theory of light 
and colours, would have been by 
themselves sufficient to have immor- 
taulized the name of Newton; and 
indeed, if to understand his writings 
is no smali praise, what must be the 
merit of the inventor! We may say 
to every mathematician, what Quin- 
tilian observes of Cicero, Ille se pro- 
fecisse sciat, cui Newtonus valde 
placebit. 

Great as are the merits of Sir I, 
Newton as a philosopher, and how- 
ever they command our admiration, 
there is another point of view in which 
he is no less distinguished, his amia- 
ble character, his piety towards God, 
and his love and zeal for the Holy 
Scriptures. The laws of nature led 
him up to the God of nature; and, 
worshipping only one person as the 
creator of the universe, he has de- 
scribed the object of his worship at 
the end of his Principia, in a man- 
ner which, next to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, is peculiarly worthy of our 
attention. His knowledge of nature 
inspired him with the noblest ideas of 
the grandeur of the Creator; but to 
revelation he looked for the full dis- 
play of divine goodness towards man- 
kind. To this study he devoted the 
greatest part of his time, not having 
his mind warped by the idle disputes 
of ignorant bishopsin ridiculous coun 
cils, nor giving way in the least to 
the vain conceits and traditions of 
men, but making the Scriptures their 
own interpreter, and acknowledging 
for truth only what was there clearly 
and explicitly taught. Hence he 
was particularly anxious, that the 
Bible should be freed from the im- 
purities which had in any way been 
attached to it, and he is among those 
accurate examiners, who discovered 
the fraud in the spurious verse, the 
famous seventh verse of the fifth 
chapter of St. John’s epistle, on 
which the celebrated Greek professor 
of Cambridge has exercised his la- 
bours; and he has shewn, that that 
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verse can be read as part of the 
Scriptures only by those who shew 
that the apostle wrote in English, 
acd that royal authority is superior 
to the laws of criticism. 

From what has been observed of 
Sir I. Newton, it might be supposed 
that no room is left for future exer- 
tions; but the study of nature is 
never to be exhausted, and many are 
the paths which lead to the heights 
of intellectual glory. ‘lhe motions 
of the great bodies of the universe 
have been explained, but in nearer 
objects, the actions of minute parti- 
cles of matter on each other, we 
have made as yet but little progress ; 
and he who first explains to us the 
cause of the solution of gold in aqua 
regia, and the motion of each parti- 
cle till the solution is at rest, will 
deserve no less honour than Sir I. 
Newton in determining the motion 
of a planet. 

We cannot conclude, without men- 
tioning that this question suggested 
itself to us, on reading professor 
Robinson’s elements of mechanical 
philosophy, a work very lately pub- 
lished, and which we strenuously re- 
commend to all teachers of the New- 
tonian philosophy, particularly the 
tutors of Cambridge and Dublin: 
we hope in a short time to add to 
this list the tutors of Oxford, who 
have at last waked out of their long 
sleep, and will soon be able to appre- 
ciate the merits of the great philoso- 
pher of England. 

Quest. VI. Can a papist be a 
christian ? 

When we look to the conduct of 
this country towards the papists for 
the last century and a half, we might 
naturally suspect that the good pro- 
testants of the realm looked upon 
their brethren, who followed the re- 
ligion of theif ancestors, as worse 
than heathens and publicans. The 
author of the christian religion says, 
“* By this shall men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye love one ano- 
ther.” Now, as such animosity has 


prevailed between the two parties, 
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who both profess to acknowledge 
Christ as their master, it should seem 
that the profession of one of them 
is merely nominal, and that they pay 
no regard to his precepts. The mob \ 
headed by Lord George Gordon in 
the year 1780, which shewed their 
zeal for christianity by burning 
down the houses of the papists, can 
scarcely be said to have been actuated 
by a truly christian spirit; and yet 
their conduct seems to have been 
guided by similar motives as ac- 
tuated our lawgivers, when they filled 
their statute book with so many laws 
and disqualifications against the pa- 
pists. If both papists and protest- 
ants are christians, that is, disciples 
of Christ, they must love one ano- 
ther: but to reason logically, they 
do not love one another, and there- 
fore they are not christians. 

Real christians, we do not scruple 
to avow it, cannot make any laws 
upon the subject of religion. The 
law of the land, and the law of the 
gospel, are two very difierent things: 
the one is founded on love, and the 
other on fear. The politician may 
make laws to discriminate one part 
of the subjects of a country from 
another: but the basis of this dis- 
crimination will always be found to 
be some particular motive, that can- 
not take place in a society of real 
christians. If the protestants and 
papists hate each other, they only 
give a proof to the world that they 
are disobedient to their Master’s pre- 
cepts, and have studied, to very little 
purpose, his religion. 

The papist may be a christian, and 
a much better christian than the pro- 
testant: for since, according to the 
doctrine laid down by Mr. Tyrwhitt 
to be a christian is to acknowledge 
Christ as his sovereign lord and mas- 
ter, the papist may do this, and he 
may not only acknowledge him in 
this character, but follow his com- 
mands by loving his neighbour, and 
pitying the ignorance of the pro- 
testant, by whom he is persecuted. 
The distinction between the two sects 




















ig too often a cover for faction. Both 
may be good subjects, if neither be 
permitted to persecute the other: if 
they are more likely to come toa 
good understanding, when the law 
makes no difference between them 
on account of their religious opini- 
ons. But whatever the law may do, 
that is nothing to the christian. The 
protestant who hates his neighbour, 
because he is a papist, gives a very 
bad test of his own sincerity as a 
christian, and is endeavouring as 
much as in him lies, to bring his 
Master’s religion into discredit. 





Questions to be answered next month. 

Which are the principal epochs in 
profane history, between the birth 
of Cyrus and the death of Alexander 
the Great ? 

‘Yowhat reflections do theygive rise? 

Which are the principal epochs 
in Englishhistory, between the revo- 
lution in 1688, and the present times? 

To what reflections do they give rise? 

Is the volunteer system affected by 
Sir R. Wilson’s account of and re- 
fiections on the battle of Zama? 

What is a protestant ? 

— a 
BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF THE 
LATE SIR W. JONES. 
{Continued trom page 124.] 

ON the 9th of September. 1780, 
the electors of Middlesex were con- 
vened for the purpose of nominating 
two representatives in parliament. 
Mr. Jones met them, but not finding 
an opportunity ot addressing them, 
he afterwards drew up the purport 
of what he would have spoken. In 
it he uses the mott unqualified terms 
of disapprobation of the American 
war and its supporters, and takes a 
general political retrospect ; touch- 
ing, among other topics, on that dis- 
graceful one of the slave trade. 

‘* | pass (says he) with haste by the 
coast of Africa, whence my mind turns 
with indignation at the abominable traf- 
fic in the human species, from which a 
part of our countrymen dare to derive 
their most inauspicious wealth. Sugar, 
it has been said, would be dear if it were 
net worked by blacks in the western 
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islands; as if the most laborious, the 
most dangerous works; were not carried 
on by free men; in fact, they are so 
carried on with infinitely more advan- 
tage, for there is an alacrity in a con- 
sciousness of freedom, and a gloomy 
sullen indolence in a consciousness of 
slavery; but let sugar be as dear as it 
may, it is better to eat none, to eat 
honey, if sweetness only be palatable ; 
better to eat aloes or coloquintida than 
violate a primary law of nature, im- 
pressed on every heart not imbrated by 
avarice, than rob one human creature 
of those eternal rights, of which no law 
upon earth can justly deprive him.” 

Would that the opinions of so be- 
nevolent and enlightened a charac- 
er as Sir William Jones, might infly- 
ence our legislators in their decision 
on this abominable trafiic ! 

Inthe autumn of this year, our 
esteemed countryman visited Paris, 
where he however resided only the 
space of a fortnight. 

«In this interval, (says Sir William, 
ina letter to Lord Althorpe) I have seen 
not indeed so many men, or so many 
cities as the hero of the Odyssey, but a 
sufficient number of both to have enlar- 
ged very considerably the sphere of my 
knowledge. I have heard much, and 
thought morc ; but the result of ail I 
have heard and thought, is, that the 
American war, which I have invariably 
and deliberately condemned as no less 
unjust than impolitic, will continue very 
long to desolate the country of our bre- 
thren, and exhaust our own. The prin- 
cipal object of my late excursion has 
been completely answered; and I had 
more success than I at first expected in 
one or two subordinate pursuits, pro- 
fessional and literary. 1 attended some 
causes at the palais, and have brought 
with me the works of a most learned 
lawyer, whose name and merit I shall 
have the honour of making known to 
our countrymen. 1 obtained access also 
to a fine manuscript in the royal library, 
which has given me a more perfect ac- 
quaintance with the manners of the an- 
cient Arabians ; and how little soever 
I may value mere philology, considered 
apart from the knowledge to which it 
leads, yet I shall ever set a high price 
on those branches of learning which 
make us acquainted with the human 

ies in all its varieties. Paris itself, 


tnd all the roads to it, are so perfectly 


known to you, that an account of my 
Ft2 
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journey would be superfluous; and 
as to politics, I would rather con- 
verse than write on a subject so very 
serious ; not that I have any apprehen- 
sions, as you well know, of the least 
danger, or even inconvenience, to my- 
self; but many accidents happen to 
letters, and in times like these, the post 
is hardly to be trusted. This, however, 


I will say, that as it is my fixed design,. 


if I live to see a peace, to write an im- 
partial history of the war, I was desirous 
in France to be acquainted with as many 
of the American leaders as I could meet 
with ; and the same desire would have 
carried me to Amsterdam, if the season 
had not been so far advanced,” &c. 

The historical work here alluded 
to, we regret to say, Sir William 
never found leisure to complete. A 
domestic calamity befel Sir William 
Jones at this peried, which threw 
him into the deepest affliction ; it was 
the death of his amiable and beloved 
mother—a mother, to whom perhaps 
we owe all the fruits of Sir William’s 
profound and enlarged mind : it was 
she, who, as Lord Teignmouth justly 
observes, first directed his early 
studies, formed his habits and his 
taste; and by the closest atten- 
tion to economy, was enabled to 
promote his progress in learning, 
by supplying the funds for this pur- 
pose. From the period of his ob- 
taining a fellowship, be had de- 
clined receiving any assistance from 
her purse; and as his professional 
profits increased, his own purse was 
ever at her disposal. Had any of his 
letters to his mother been preserved, 
(which we regret to say is not the 
case) they would have testified the 
great affection he always manifested 
to her; they would have shewn her 
invariably the confidante of his plans 
and hopes on all occasions where his 
more limportant interests were con- 
cerned. 

Sir William Jones’s hours of re- 
laxation, during the winters of 1780 
and 1781, were devoted to the trans- 
lation of seven ancient poems of the 
highest repute in Arahia. He also 


wrote a short but animated ode to 
liberty, in the measure cf Alczus, 
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which has been greatly admired, 
These were the fruits only of his lei- 
sure hours. An Essay on the Law of 
Bailments was the result of his pro- 
fessional studies. Healso undertook 
about this period the translation of an 
Arabian poem, on the Mahommedan 
law of succession to the property of 
intestates. The completion of this 
laborious task shews the ardor of 
Sir William Jones, in the pursuit of 
every information in his legal studies, 
however difficult the attainment; it 
was also an additional recommenda- 
tion and qualification for the office 
of an Indian judge, to which he had 
long aspired. Sir William Jones did 
not remain an idle spectator during 
the year 1782, when his injured 
countrymen were endeavouring to 
obtain a restitution of their long- 
withheld rights by a parliamentary 
reform; on the contrary, he united 
with them, and aided them by every 
means in his power. Ina speech which 
he delivered on the occasion at the 
London Tavern, he truely observed, 
“ that as the form of the constitution 
in a course of years, is apt to de- 
viate widely from the spirit, it be- 
came expedient almost every century 
to restore its genuine purity and 
loveliness.” He added it as his firm 
opinion, that the spirit of our con- 
stitution requires a representation of 
the people nearly equal, and nearly 
universal. He also observed, that 
** what offence the publication of his 
sentiments might give, either in part 
or in the whole, was the last and 
least of his cares: his first and 
greatest, was to speak on all. occa- 
sions what he conceived to be just 
and true.” And concluded by telling 
his audience, “ that the people of 
England can only expect to be happy 
and most glorious, while they are the 
freest ; and can only become the 
freest, when they shall be the most 
virtuous and most enlightened of 
nations.” 

In the summer of 1782, Sir Wil- 
liam went to France again, with the 
intention of proceeding from thence 
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to America, on some professional 
business; and for that purpose, pro- 
cured from the great Franklin (then 
ambassador at the court of France) 
a passport. However, indisposition 
and other causes, prevented his ful- 
filling his intention, and he returned 
to England, travelling through Nor- 
mandy and Holland. We are sorry 
the limits we have prescribed our- 
selves will not allow us to select more 
largely from the letters to and from 
Sir William, some of which relate to 
many honourable and celebrated cha- 
racters of his time. In a letter to 
Lord Althorpe, Sir William justly 
observes, that 

** Man was born for /adour: his con- 
figuration, his passions, his restlessness, 
all prove it; but labour would wear him 
out, and the purpose of it be defeated, 
if he had not intervals of p/easure; and 
unless that pleasure be zznocent, both he 
and Society must suffer. Now, what 
pleasures are more harmless, if they be 
nothing else, than those afforded by po- 
lite arts and polite literature? love was 
given us by the Author of our beiag, as 
the reward of virtue, and the solace of 
care; but the base and sordid forms of 
artifictal (which I oppose to natura’) so- 
ciety in which we live, have encircled 
that heavenly rose withso many thorns, 
that the wealthy alone can gather it with 
prudence. On the other hand, mere plea- 
sure, to which the idle are not justly ea- 
titled, soon satiates, and leaves a va- 
cuity in the mind more unpleasant than 
actual pain. A just mixture or inter- 
change of labour and pleasures appears 
alone conducive to such happiness as this 
life affords.” * 

In this year Sir William was elect. 
ed a member of the Society. for 
Constitutional Informaticn. In a let- 
ter acknowledging the honour done 
him, he makes the following just 
reflections : 
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‘Tf the properties of all good govern- 
ment be considered as duly distributed in 
the different parts of our limited repub- 
lic, goodness ought to be the distin- 
guished attribute of the crown; wisdom, 
of the aristocracy ; but power and forti- 
tude, of the people. May justice and 
hamauity prevail in them all!” 

He addressed a subsequent letter 
to the secretary, the object of which 
was, to confute some opinions of the 
celebrated Llenry Fielding, which he 
considered as inimical to the British 
constitution. 

In the beginning of 1783, Sir 
William published his translation of 
the seven Arabian poems, which, as 
delineating the habits and manners of 
a people so little known to us, are 
particularly curious and interesting. 

At length arrived the accomplish- 
ment of Sir William Jones’s long 
protracted wishes; in March 1783, 
during the administration of Lord 
Shelburne, he was appointed a judge 
of the supreme court of judicature 
at Fortwilliam, and received the ho- 
nour of knighthood. In the April, 
he was united to the eldest daughter 
of the Bishop of St. Asaph, Miss 
Anna Maria Shipley. The congra- 
tulatory letter of Franklin, which we 
shall heve transeribe, will also shew 
the honour and delicacy of Sir 
William. 

Passy, March 17, 1782. 
Dear Friend, 

I duly received your obliging letter of 
Noy. 15. You will have since ‘earnt how 
much I was then, and haye been con- 
tinually engaged in public ailzirs, and 
your goodness will excuse my noi having 
answered it sooner. You announced 
your intended marriage with my much 
respected friend, Miss Anne Maria, which 
I] assure gave me much pleasure, as I 
cannot conceive a match more likely to 


* On this letter Lord Teignmouth has thought it proper to make the following re- 
flections. The sentiments expressed in tiris letter do credit to the heart and under- 
standing of Mr. Jones ; they exhibit the pure feelings of a uncorrupted mind ; but in 
giving them to the public, 1 deem it a duty to observe, that though a just mixture of 
labours and pleasures (such inuoceat pleasures as Mr. Jones desoribes, such ouly as be 
ever enjoyed), is greatly conducive to the happiness of this life, the true foundation of 
real happiness must be sought iu ahiher source, Tn the anpremeditated eifusions of 
triendly correspondence, expressivns are uot tu be scrupulously weighed, nor rigours 
ously criticised ; but I feel a confidence, which the reader, if he peruses the whole of 
these remains, will participate with me, that My, Jones would have hiwse]f approved 


the observation I have made upon this letter.” 
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be happy, from the amiable qualities 
each of you possess so plentifully. You 
meniion its taking place as soon as a 
prudent attention to worldly interests 
would permit. 1 just now learn from 
Mr. Hodgson, that you are appointed to 
an honourable and profitabie place in 
the Indies; so 1 expect now soon to hear 
of the wedding, and to receive the pro- 
file. With the good Bishop's permission, 
I will join my blessing with his; adding 
my wishes, that you may return from 
that corrupting country with a great 
deal of money honestly acquired, and 
with full as much virtue as you carry 
out with you,” &e. 

Sir William had projected a Trea- 
tise on Maritime Contracts, as also 
a re-publication of Lyttleton’s Trea- 
tise on Tenures, from the first edition 
1482, with a new translation, expla- 
natory notes, and a commentary ; 
and to prefix an introductory dis- 
course on the Laws of England, In 
the latter work he had made very 
considerable progress, which we are 
informed still exists, though too im- 
perfect for publication. 

Having brought this literary and 
biographical sketch down to the 
period when Sir William quitted 
England, our readers will in our 
next accompany him to Hindostan, 
from which he was never to return. 

[To be continued.] 
a 
RATIONAL RECREATIONS FOR 
APRIL 1805. 
Divine Instructor ! thy first volume this, 
For man’s perusal; all in capitals! 
in moon and stars (heaven’s golden alpha- 
bet !} 
Emblaz’d to seize the sight ; who runs may 
read ; 
Who reads, can understand. ’Tis unconfin’d 
To christian land or jewry ; fairly writ, 
In language universal, to mani:ind: 
A language lotty to the learned ; yet plain 
To those that feed the flock, or guide the 
lough, 
Or fromits husk strike ont the bounding grain. 
A language, worthy the great mind that 
speaks ! Youne. 

ON the seventh of this month, 
the moon (being eight days old) will 
be seen about five degrees below the 
planet Mars, which will be on the 
meridian at 24 minutes past seven. 
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On the eighth, the moon will be 
to the east of Mars, aad on the ninth 
will point out Regulus, or the Lion’s 
Heart, being about three degrees be- 
low it. On the 12th, she will be to 
the west of Saturn, but on the 13th 
considerably to the east of him, and 
not more than three degrees from 
virgin’s spike. ‘The 16th and 17th 
evenings, the moon will. point out 
Antares, or the Scorpion’s Heart. 

As the planets will chiefly fix our 
attention this month, we shall en- 
deavour to give our readers an idea 
of their magnitudes and distances 
from the sun, which cannot be done 
in a more familiar manner than in 
the words of a late celebrated au- 
thor. 

“* Let us suppose, that a body pro- 
jected from the sun, should conti- 
nue to fly with the swiftness of a 
cannon ball, viz. 480 miles every 
hour, this body would reach the ors 
bit of Mercury in eight Julian years, 
276 days; of Venus in 16 years, 
136 days; of the Earth in 22 years, 
226 days; of Mars in 34 years, 170 
days; of Jupiter in 117 years, 234 
days; and the orbit of Saturn in 215 
years, and 280 days.” 

If the reader should think this 
idea too extensive (notwithstanding 
its being a just one) he may cor- 
tract it in the following manner 
which takes in both the proportional 
butks and distances of the sun and 
planets, 

The dome of St. Paul’s is 145 
feet in diameter, suppose a globe of 
this size to represent the Sun; then 
a globe of 9.7, inches will represent 
Mercury; oue of 173% inches, Ve- 
nus; one of 18 inches the Earth; 
one of five inches diameter the Moon, 
one of ten inches, Mars; one of 15 
feet Jupiter, and one of 11} feet, 
Saturn, with his ring four feet broad, 
and at the same distance from his 
body, all round. In this propor- 


tion, suppose the Sun to be at St. 
Paul’s; then Mercury might be at 
the Tower of London; Venus, at St. 


James’s Palace; the Karth at Mary- 
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Ja-bonne; Mars at Kensington, Jupi- 
ter at Hampton-Court, and Saturn 
at Bagshot, all moving round the 
cupola of St. Paul's, as their com- 
mon centre, 

Between eight and nine o’clock in 
the middle of the month we may 
notice the following appearances ; 
the bright star on the meridian a 
little above mid-heavens is Regulus; 
towards south east we discover Vir- 
gin’s Spike, about fifteen degrees 
above the horizon; and in the same 
direction, but ten degrees higher, we 
observe the planet Saturn, it will 
readily be known by its dull appear- 
ance, and by its not twinkling: this 
was (till the discovery of Herschell) 
thought to be the most remote planet 
of our system, it canuot therefore 
be supposed to be so brilliant as 
those which receive, and therefore 
reflect more of the sun’s rays. In 
the east, about ten degrees above 
the horizon, is Arcturus, a star of 
the first magnitude, and in the north- 
east, at nearly the same altitude, a 
star of the first magnitude, called 
Lyra. At this time, Mars will be 
to the south-west, about 55 degrees 
above the horizon, (as he comes to 
the meridian on the 15th at one 
minute after seven, and on the last 
day at half past six.) The lesser 
dog, Procyon, being nearly 20 de- 
grees below him, and Sirius not 
more than seven or eight degrees 
above the horizon. In the west we 
perceive Aldebaran, and the con- 
stellation Orion, declining towards 
the horizon. The two beautiful 
stars, called the Twins, one of the 
first, and the other of the second 
magnitude, will be to south of the 
west, alittle above mid-heaven. In 
the N. W. at the altitude of about 
40 degrees, we may observe Capella. 
Though the newly discovered planet, 
Herschell, is near the well known 
star, Virgin’s Spike, the observer, 
without a very good eye, and much 
patience, will scarcely distinguish 
him. 

From the middle to the end of the 
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month, the reader may amuse him- 
self with looking for Mercury, on 
the last day he will not set, till an 
hour and a half after the Sun, and 
may, ifthe evening is clear, be seen 
about three degrees trom the Pleiades. 


O. 
i 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 


Sir, 

I AM very little qualified, and 
much less inclined to enter into a 
discussion on the merits and doctrine 
of the Trinity with your correspon- 
dent C. A. A., who has asserted some 
things on this head, which we are not 
accustomed to admit at Cambridge ; 
and his appeal to early fathers on a 
point, which, if believed at all, must 
be believed solely on the authority 
of Scripture, will excite only a smile 
even in our very freshmen. With 
respect to myself, I shall observe 
only, that I do not find the word 
Trinity any where in the Scriptures ; 
and from what I see around me, the 
prophecy of Bayle relative to the 
credit which this word would have 
in the world at the close of the 
eighteenth century, scems to have 
been fully accomplished. 

I must, however, set your corre- 
spondent right on the charitable 
hopes he entertains, that the worthy 
preacher of our university “ has ven- 
tured an hypothesis in the imbecil- 
lity of age from which his mind 
would have revolted in more vigor- 
ous manhood.” This is far from 
being the fact. Mr. Tyrwhitt is now 
advancing towards his seventieth year, 
and has very few resident members 
senior to him. The opinion which 
he supports, was not taken up when 
the faculties frequently begin to de- 
cline; he has asserted the same doc- 
trine for upwards of thirty years, 
He was educated at Richmond school, 
where he formed an intimacy with 
Baron Maseres, by whom he has 
been ever held in the greatest respect 
for that integrity and consistency of 
conduct which was remarkable in 
him as a school boy, and has equally 
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distinguished him in the career of 
lite. From school he went te Jesus 
college, where he was elecicd a 
low, and from his cennections and 
abilities was looked upon as ar 
man in the church. His father was 
a residentiary ot St. Paul's, 
grandfather bishop of London, 
he himself is now the h 4 the 
family of the Tyrwhitts, oi which two 
younger b ranches are al press nt in 
parliament. Being always a studious 
man, and designed for the church, be 
went at the usual time into orders, 
and officiated as curate, but never, I 
believe, though I cannot be positive 
of the fact, had a living. Ilis gtu- 
dies led him to the opinion he now 
maintains ; and when after long de- 
liberation he bad embraced it, he 
determined not to accept any eccle- 
siastical preferment, resigned his fel- 
lowship, and submitted to many pri- 
vations with the utmost cheerful- 
ness; a cheerfulness, which, I must 
observe, remains a distinguishing fea- 
ture of his character. 

As to the introduction of an arti- 
cle of the church by your corre- 
spondent, he must mean it in joke, 
not in earnest: and-his whole mode 
of reasoning is better suited to a 
papist than a protestant. <A papist 
would argue in the same manner for 
the Trinity, transubstantiation, and 
the pope’s infallibility. But to 
the objection against Mr. Tyrwliitt 
for denying the doctrine of the ‘Tri- 
nity, because he had signed the arti- 
cles of the church, I should be glad 
to know, whether a man, educated 
in the Ptolemaick system, was bound 
to retain it. when the Copernican 
was made the pope de- 
nounced vengeance againstevery man 
who believed in the earth’s motion, 
and there were a hundred arguments 
from Scripture to prove it stood still, 
just as there is now a foolish book, 
clapp’d into the hands of the igno- 
rant, entitled, a hundred arguments 
from Scripture to prove the doctrine 
of the Trinity. The doctrine of the 
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known; 


Trinity and the earth’s rest may both 
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be true, though the two divines, who 
poted into the Scriptures, unluckily 
did not point out the passages which 
could carry conviction to any man 
of a sound mind, 

Mr. Tyrwhitt signed the articles 
of the church, he examined them 
with the greatest attention, thought 
thei inconsisteat with Scripture, gave 
up what he bad, and refused all far- 
ther preferment in the church. Is 
there in this conduct any thing un- 
worthy of am honest man? Dr. Pret- 
tyman, the present Bishop of Lin- 
coln, has signed the articles of the 
church, enjoys great preferment in 
it, but has contradicted much more 
strongly in his book cn the Elements 
of Christian Theology, the eighth ar- 
ticle of the church, than Mr, Tyr- 
whitt in his sermon has done with 
respect to the first article. I see 
nothing disingenuous in Mr. Tyr- 
whitt’s conduct, and in that of the 
Bishop of Lincoln I see only what is 
said to be done every day by a num- 
ber of the clergy; for who is to de- 
cide between the evangelical and mo- 
ral clergy, as they are called: they 
cannot both be right, and they are 
continually disputing together on the 
sense of their articles. 

As to the recepuion, which “ this 
carious sermon” of Mr. Tyrwhitt’s 
met with in the university, I can only 
tell vou, that it was heard with pro- 
found attention and silence. The 
men, the most remarkable for their 
talents, were present. ‘The unita- 
rians approved it, the methodists 
censured it: the tight and stiff men 
shook their heads at it. I have heard 
of one man, a master of arts, who 
declared, that the preacher ought to 
be called to an account. ‘The majo- 
rity, perbaps, were of opinion with 
Mr. Tyrwhitt, that they were “ surely 
at liberty to ask, whether any doc- 
trine can be clear in its meaning or 
evidence, or be said to be sufficiently 
inculcated in Scripture, which is 
never directly taught therein, cannot 
be expressed in words of Scripture, 
or in any words, without the appear- 























ance of contradiction; certainly not 
without endangering that great truth, 
which is the voice of reason—the 
foundation of religion—the very end 
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science has acquired more than 2500 
unknown objects, many of which, it 
is conceived, form new genera, and 
perhaps new orders, The censi- 


of the law—and the first principle of derable number of duplicates in the 


the gospel, the unity of God ?’” 
A BACHELOR. 

St. John’s Coll. Cambridge, 

March 8. 
ieee el 
ZOOLOGICAL LIST. 

THE following list contains the 
amount of the number of indivi- 
duals, as likewise that of the diffe- 
rent species, with an indication of 
such as are new, contained in the 
zoological collection lately brought 
home from the French expedition, or 
voyage to New Holland, under the 
command of Captain Baudin;(under- 
taken by order of the French govern- 
ment, for the purpose of making re- 
searches into geography and natural 
history) and presented to the inu- 
seum of natural history at Paris, 
conformably to a report of the pro- 
fessors of the said. museum,: lately 
made out by each of them in his re- 
spective department, 











Classes of No.ofin- No.of New 
animals, _— dividuals. specie’. species. 
Mammalia - 125 68 32 
Bint - =. 912 Beso 144 
uadrupeds,and) , 
‘oviperces ki 234 e ag 
‘Reptiles - 53 38 26 
a - - 592 340 185 
rustaceous, an 
avachnides 414 153 134 
Echinodermata 686 280 240 
Testaceous - 10000 1232 640 
Worms - 304 34 28 
Insects . 4218 1043 880 
Zoophytes - 876 335 i91 
18414 3872 2542 


According to the above table, the 
zoological collection of the museum 
of natural history has been enriched 
with new species, amounting in num- 
ber to 2542, a great number of which 
were wanting among the catalogue of 

. 1330 already described in some works 
heretofore published. In addition 
to this, it may be observed, that 

Vou. II. 
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possession of the museum, will ena 
ble the professors and curators to 
procure, by exchange, such objects 
or articles as may still be wanting in 
the general collection, or to augment 
those which exist in the principal 
cities of the French empire. Of all 
the collections, say the French 
journalists, of narrators of the voy- 
ages, &c. that haye reached us from 
different countries at different pe- 
riods, the one lately imported by the 
naturalist and the geographer, is un- 
questionably the most considerable, 
especially in the department which 
relates to the animal kingdom. Ex- 
clusive of a number of objects which 
were destined for the empire, and 
have been carried to-Malmaison, the 
collection of the museum of natural 
history has been (as already observed) 
augmented by a great number of new 
species, and the science of natural 
history has made useful acquisitions 
in the same proportion, It will 
not appear astonishing, continue the 
above journalists, that in researches 
confined to coasts, for the most part 
desert, or covered with woods, which 
presented neither high mountains nor 
ravines, where the different strata 
could be observed, or where mines 
could be dug, the mineralogists, 
Pusch and Bailly, have been able to 
collect only small portions of mine- 
rals, insufficient to convey an ade- 
quate idea of the geology of the new 
continent. What has been brought 
home may, however, afford some 
general notion of the surface of the 
districts which they visited, and serve 
to indicate the distinct epochs at 
which the mineral substances found 
in them were produced. In botany, 
numerous collections, formed with 
great care, of live and dried plants, 
seeds, and fruits, and of specimens of 
wood, were commenced by the na- 
turalists, Riedlé and Sautier, and 
Gg 
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continued by Guichenot, who alone 
remained or survived to complete 
the collections. Leschenaut ren- 
dered very important services to the 
expedition, by collecting, describing, 
and carefully delineating more than 
six hundred species, which he con- 
ceives to be quite new, and of which 
several may constitute new genera, 
and perhaps orders. The most im- 
portant researches were made on the 
south-west coast of New Holland, 
and in touching at the regions or dis- 
tricts known by the names of Nuyt’s 
Land, Lewin’s Land, Endracht, and 
Edel’s Land, countries, for the most 
part, never visited by the English 
navigators. A number of seeds, col- 
lected by the botanist and gardener, 
which have been sown at Malmai- 
son, as, likewise, in the garden of 
the museum at Montpelier, and 
other parts of the south of France, 
most of which have vegetated or 
been raised, foster the hopes that 
some of the productions of New Hol- 
land may, ere Jong, become natu- 
ralized in France, We need only men- 
tion here that invaluable commo- 
dity, the flax of New Zealand, which 
unites the glossy lustre of silk to the 
strength of hemp; the casuarina 
wood, and the rylomelum, superior 
for all the uses of cabinet work, to 
many of the kinds now employed ; 
the cedar, known by the name of 
English ; the eucalyptus, a tree which 
’ grows to the height of 150 feet, has 
a trunk 24 feet in diameter, and 
which produces an odoriferous resin 
that is reasonably expected to be- 
come a very valuable drug in medi- 
cine. All these new plants haye 
germinated in, and will, it is pre- 
sumed, become habituated to the cli- 
mate of France, (In this part of 
the narrative, respecting the voyage 
to New Holland, notice is taken of 
a partial loss sustained by the na- 
turalists, viz. of a part of the plants 
which had been transplanted and 
carefully arranged in 100 boxes, 
each of which contained not less 
than 15 or 16 live plants.) In the 
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last place, among the other articies 
brought over, is an herbal contain- 
ing full 1500 species, the specimens 
of which have been already multi- 
plied, and which, being universally 
in good preservation, promise to bo- 
tanists the means of considerably 
augmenting this part of the science. 
However the English, who inhabit 
a point of New Holland, may rival 
us in researches that have for their 
object the vegetable kingdom, in 
general, according to the authors of 
this narrative, they have neglected 
the department of birds, of which, 
say they, we have, at present, a very 
numerous series, commenced by the 
unfortunate Maugé, augmented by 
Baudin and Levillain, but principally 
compiled by the young Peron and 
Le Sueur, inseparable friends, who 
zealously contributed to the mutual 
assistance of each others As faith- 
ful companions, they sometimes exe 
plored the coasts together, or pene- 
trated into the interior of the coun- 
try; and sometimes they remained 
on board the vessel, preparing and 
making drawings of the objects col- 
lected. The number of animals 
which they have brought home is 
very considerable, and many of them 
are acknowledged to be altogether 
new. In the collection of animals, 
we find a great number of shell-fish, 
such, in particular, as form the prin- 
cipal nourishment of some of the in- 
habitants of Van Diemen’s land, a 
numerous series. of the holothuria, 
a species of marine animal, consi- 
dered in India as a delicious kind of 
food, and for that reason made a ya- 
luable article of commerce; diffe- 
rent quadrupeds, susceptible of being 
early naturalized in France, and in 
particular, several species of kanga- 
roos, whose fur is good, and their 
flesh reckoned excellent eating ; the 
phascolome, also good to eat, and 
which might be easily tamed and do- 
mesticated; the cassoary, of New 
Holland, now alive in the museum, 
the flesh of which, tasting partly 
like that of the turkey, and partly 
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ike that of the pig, might be dressed 
and eaten as wholesome agreeable 
foud; the black swan, now in the 
museum, which, on account of its 
tender flesh and very fine down, 
might be rendered useful, or contri- 
bute to the ornament of our pieces of 
water; and lastly, the pheasant, with 
a tail like a lyre, which, from its 
elegant form, and the beauty of its 
plumage, might gracefully figure 
along the side of our European pea- 
cock, 
—— 
THE INSPECTOR. NO. XV. 


Be niggards of advice on no pretence, 
For the worst avarice is that of sense. 


A QUESTION of the greatest im- 
portance at this time is, whether the 
British power in the East Indies be 
so irrevocably consolidated and ce- 
mented, that no foreign force nor 
domestic weakness can shake it. 
There is no Englishman, possessing a 
share of common understanding, who 
is not convinced that the main sinew 
of Great Britain’s strength is her com- 
merce ; as also that thereon depends 
her political existence. This species 
of wealth is far superior to the pos- 
session of gold and silver mines, 
Riches of this latter description carry 
with them an attendant infirmity ; 
whereas those of commerce create a 
strength for their own protection. 
Vires accrescit eundo. 

That a foreign trade then is every 
thing to us, must be admitted. Our 
national debt renders it absolutely 
necessary for the public support. 
Some think we could live without it, 
because we did formerly: but the 
case is otherwise now. The bare 
diminution of it would be sufficient 
to endanger our governmental esta- 
blishments, It is from the profits of 
our commerce that the people are 
enabled to pay the taxes appropriated 
to discharge the interest of so enor- 
mous a debt as five hundred millions 
of pounds sterling!!! The falling off 
in this particular, for one year only, 
might be productive of incalculable 
mischief, A revolution in the gos 
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vernment might be the consequence ; 
for it would occasion a change in the 
way of thinking, and in the expecta- 
tions of the people, and a revolution 
in met’s minds is known to be the 
precursor of a revolution in govern- 
ment, 

A truth in the next degree obvi- 
ous to the one maintained of the 
value and necessity of our foreign 
commerce, is, that the portion of it 
which is carried on with our posses- 
sions in the East Indies, is the first in 
the scale of importance, and conse- 
quently deserves particular attention 
and protection. ‘There are a certain 
class of men who think nothing in 
the shape of reverses can happen to 
this country: that as Providence and 
the wisdom of our ancestors have 
exalted the glory of our isle to so high 
a pitch, there is no reason to be 
anxious for our future fate. As in 
the natural body, our very strength 
becomes disease, so in the political 
body, great prosperity, or in other 
words, wide-spread commerce, invites 
dangers, and demands more than ever 
the care and vigilance of the guar- 
dians of the state for its preservation. 
There is great room to censure those 
persons, who, having the credit of une 
derstanding the afiairs of the East 
better than others, so lately affirmed 
that there could be no danger of a 
war with the Mahrattas; and that 
as Tippoo Saib and his power were 
annihilated, nothing for a long period 
to come could impede our successful 
career in the East Indies. These 
boasters either wilfully deceived their 
hearers, or they have been wofully 
deceived themselves. We do, alas! 
find ourselves at war with the Mahrate 
tas, and a tough enemy they prove 
to be. The same persons who spoke 
with so much confidence before, per- 
sist still insayirg, that the East India 
Company can so successfully play off 
any one of the native powers against 
another, as to be able tocurb a third, 
if not totally annihilate it, whenever 
it shews a disposition to be hostile ; 
for that no European power, how~- 
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ever disposed, can support or aid a 
native prince with an armed force 
to any extent, so as to give us just 
alarm, having no fleets to convey 
such succours thither. Let us not, 
however, be too secure on this point: 
we have a vigilant and adventurous 
enemy to cope with. It is impossible 
‘to say what he may not attempt; he 
has gained more than one victory by 
a kind of desperate effort. ‘There 
can be no fear but the English ships 
will do their duty, but there may be 
‘some apprehensions, however, that 
‘by means of rewards and threats, 
the French may also be impelled to 
a vigorous resistance. Accident 
might give them a temporary superi- 
ority, and in sucha case, at a juncture 
like the present, it is easy to foresee 
what calamities might follow. ‘The 
native powers Of India begin to be 
acquainted with our ambitious po- 
licy, and are therefore less easily in- 
duced: to fall in with our views upon 
a neighbour or rival. As we cannot, 
therefore, have the use of the same 
instruments as heretofore to effect our 
designs, let us change our plan of 
operations altogether. Let us en- 
deavour to consolidate what we have 
already obtained; and not seek to 
extend our sway. 4t may enrich a 
commander in chief, and gratify the 
companions of his expedition, to 
seize upon a town, and subjugate 
@ province, but the preservation of 
the whole is endangered to the India 
Company, in proportion to every 
additional foot of land conquered 
from the country. ‘The view of the 
Marquis of Wellesley seems to have 
been conquest; let us hope that 
of his proposed successor is conct- 
LIATION. ‘The object is suited to 
the Marquis Cornwallis’s years, to 
his judgment, and tohistalent. He 
1s too wise and too experienced to 
need being tol’, thet the conquerors 
of the cast, like Alexander, are in 
danger of being subdued by the wealth 
of the east. 

On the concerns of the East India 
Company, two opin:c te main- 


tained; the one is that they aré 
highly prosperous, and the other, 
that they would become bankrupt, 
but that, like the Bank, they are 
supported by their connection with 
government. ‘Tha® their controllers 
and directors flourish, none can de- 
ny; but we ought not to forget what 
the historian put in the mouth of 
Cato, as a description of Rome in 
its days of grandeur, Habemus lux- 
uriam atque avaritiam, publice eges- 
tatem privatim epulentiam. 
a 
THE BABILLARD. NO. Xvsé 
Come like shadows; so depart! 
SHAKSPEARE, 
Scriptural Observation. 

IT is a curious circumstance that 
the word or name of bridge does nyt 
appear in all the Seripture. The 
reason assigned for this is, that the 
rivers of Palestine were either so 
shallow, they were passable by fords, 
or so deep, that they were ferried over. 

Lord Bolingbrok. 

Tuts nobleman, in his letter to 
Sir William Windham, says, “ Princes 
and states are friends or foes to one 
another according as the motives of 
ambition drive them on. These are 
the first principles of union and di- 
vision amongst them. ‘The protest- 
ant powers of Europe have joined in 
our days to support and aggrandive: 
the house of Austria, as they did in 
the days of our forefathers to defeat 
her designs, and reduee her power 3 
and the most christian king of France 
has more than once joined his coun- 
cils and his arms too with the coun- 
cils and arms of the most mahome- 
tan emperor of Constantinople. But 
still there is, and there must conti- 
nue, as long as the influence of the 
papal authority subsists in Eurcpe, 
another general, permanent, and in- 
variable division of interests. The 
powers of earth, like those of heaven, 
have two distinct motions: each of 
them rolls in his own pelitical orb, 
but each of them is hurried at the 
same time round the great vortex of 
his religion,” 
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Rev. Mr. Davies. 

Although premonitions of death 
in the present state of the world are 
seldom, if ever, given to mankind ; 
and they who are disposed to inter- 
pret ordinary occurrences into such 
premonitions, when, by something 
similar in the event those occur- 
rences would seem as if predictive, 
generally discover their weakness ; 
yet the circumstances of the death 
of an eminent person zre commonly 
very acceptable to the public; and 
for this reason it may not be amiss to 
mention an anecdote which the Rev. 
Samuel Davies, A. M. of New Jersey, 
more than once took notice of in his 
last sickness. 

An intimate friend of bis, a few 
days betore the beginning of the year 
in whieh he died, in conversation, 
told him that a sermon would be ex- 
pected from him on the new-year’s 
day; and, among other things, hap- 
pened to mention that the late Presi- 
dent Burr, on the first day of the 
year wherein he died, preached a 
sermon on Jer. xxviii. 16, “ Thus 
saith the Lord, this year thou shalt 
die /” and atter his death, the people 
took occasion to say it was premo- 
nitory ; upon which Mr. Davies ob- 
served that “ although it ought not to 
be viewed in that light, yet it was very 
remarkable.” When new-year’s day 
came, he preached ; and the congre- 
gation were not a little surprised at 
his taking the same text of scripture. 
Upon his being seized with his last 
sickness, about three weeks after, he 
soon adverted to this circumstance, 
and'mentioned itas temarkable that he 
had been undesignedly led to preach, 
as it were, his own funeral sermon. 

Urbanity 

Is the fruit produced by a right 
temperature of the different qualities 
and mixture of the world and philo- 
sophy, business and pleasure, dignity 
and politeness, ‘The Greeks termed 
it attictsm, the Romans urbanites, 
and we have anglicised theLatin name; 
but it is remarkable that the French, 
With whom it is in its perfection, 
have not yet hit upon a name for it, 
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The ground of urbanity lies in the 
manners, yet does not imply any 
solid character of probity-and cordi- 
ality ; but a versatile fertility of ge~ 
nius, readily accomodating itself to 
the temper of others, and assuming 
the appearances of virtue : hence fol- 
lows a natural inclination to oblige, 
when our interest is not atfected ; 
also, a mildness, which guards against 
all extremes in the diversities of 
tastes und sentiments. 

Protestantism and Catholicism. 

Some of the Roman catholics 
have pleasantly told the protestants, 
that our religion has been from time 
to time so stripped of its ceremonial 
dress, that it is only fit for philoso- 
phers: to this the protestants do not 
disagree, but reply, that they think 
the religion of the catholic not fit for 
the philosopher. 

Institutions and Customs alter Man. 

Tue patriarchs kept mankind to 
a strict simplicity of usages and man- 
ners of living. ‘The first princes and 
heroes of antiquity were not above 
an attention to husbandry, so that 
they handled the spade and guided 
the plough. In Greece even the 
most momentous and most honour- 
able offices of the state were confer- 
red on philosophers: who so far from 
being contemned, were honoured for 
their singularity of dress and man- 
ners. In these days the youngest 
son of a peer, who has influence at 
court, would be a more fortunate 
candidate for the premiership, than 
any philosopher ; who, if not actu- 
ally scoffed at, is banished as it were 
from the world, to his closet. At 
the period of time we are alluding to, 
youth were brought up under the 
care, or inspection rather, of the 
magistracy; and ail that the fathers 
minded was, by exercises, to form 
the body for strength and agility. 
Since colleges have been founded, 
the mind runs away with all the pa- 
rent’s coneern ; and it is less an in- 
quiry with him how fast his son 
can run in the ggmnasia, than at whet 
rate he advances in Ovid. 

Tempora mutantur, et nos, fc. 





ORIGINAL CRITICISM FOR MARCH, 1805. 


« Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitium.” 


ORGANIC REMAINS OF A FORMER 
WORLD. 

Art. VI. An Examination of the 
mineralized Remains of the Vege- 
tables and Animals of the antidilu- 
vian World, generally termed ex- 
trancous Fossils. By James Par- 
kinson, Hoxton, Quurlo. £.2 Qs. 

HIS great work is the result 

of our author’s detached hours 
for a series of years, and in it he has 
given public demonstrative proofs of 
his capacity for the undertaking. It 
contains the fruit of much attention 
and solid judgment. He has not only 
approved himself indefatigable in 
collecting from voluminous and scat- 
tered writings, a vast variety of facts 
and materials, calculated to eluci- 
date his subject ; but has also exert- 
ed a laudable care in selecting and 
digesting them. 

‘The existence of a former world— 
its destruction—the nature of the 
beings which existed on it—the sub» 
stances it was composed of, are sub- 
jects which cannot fail to prove in- 
teresting when once the attention of 
the mind is really excited towards 
them. But in this country very few 
indeed are those to whom those sub- 
jects have proved sufficiently attrac- 
tive. Substances so remarkable in 
their forms, that, as one of our 
learned countrymen (Stillingfleet) 
well observes, a horse would startle 
at them, are passed by without ob- 
taining more than a very transitory 
notice. It is exceedingly difficult to 
explain whence this indifference has 
arisen, and perhaps the only circum- 
stance which will aid us in endea- 
vouring to account for it is, that no 
full systematic work on these sub- 
stances has yet appeared in the En- 
glish language. Thus unaided, those 
persons who have chanced to notice 
these substances exhibiting appear- 
ances which they have been unable 
to account for, have gazed awhile on 
them with unsatisfied attention, and 


have thus been led, habitually, to re- 
gard them as mere objects of wonder, 
respecting which no probability ex- 
isted: of their ever obtaining any 
satisfactory explanation. 

To diffuse a knowledge of the 
various opinions which have been 
delivered respecting these substances, 
to trace them to their origin, and to 
explain the cireumstances on which 
their formation has depended, whilst 
he has subjected his theory not only 
to the severe test of a comparison 
with some of the most celebrated 
philosophers of the age, but has also 
tried it by its agreement with the 
chemical history of those substances, 
taken according to the latest discove- 
ries in chemistry, have been the ob- 
jects of Mr. Parkinson’s labours. To 
enter here into a critical examina- 
tion of a work of so much interest 
and magnitude can hardly be ex- 
pected, we think we shall best satisfy 
our readers by furnishing them with 
a few extracts, from which they will be 
best enabled to judge of the manner 
in which the work is performed ; 
leaving Mr. Parkinson in possession 
of the principles he has assumed, un- 
til the learned gentleman he has op- 
posed may resolve to take up the 
gauntlet, and enter the lists in defence 
of the opinions thus forcibly at- 
tacked. 

Mr. Parkinson, dissatisfied with 
the common epithets (extraneous and 
adventitious) annexed to the sub- 
stances whose nature he undertakes 
to examine, proposes that they should 
be distinguished from those sub- 
stances which may be supposed na- 
tives of, and to have existed prima- 
rily in the subterranean regions, by 
the term SECONDARY FOSSILS ; 
meaning to designate thereby those 
substances, which, though now sub- 
jects of the mineral kingdom, bear 
indisputable marks of having existed 
in an organised state. ; 

Aware that some parts of this s¢i- 

















ence might at first not prové~suf- 
ficiently entertaining, Mr. Parkinson 
has occasionally relieved his reader 
by the introduction of more amusing 
topics and the adoption of a lively 
stile. Thus, after having settled the 
meaning of the different terms he 
means to employ, he, in order to en- 
jiven his subject, adds: 

‘Should our old friend Wilton com- 
plain of this letter being too dry and 
uneatertaining, remind him, that unless 
our terms are defined, there never can 
be a hope of our obtaining a good under- 
standing. Promise him, that our pur- 
suits shall yield him a large stock of en- 
tertainment, with a full share of the 


marvellous. Assure him that he shall 
hear 





—— Of antres vast, and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills, whose 
heads touch heaven. Shakspeare. 
Tell him, I hope his faith will be com- 
prehensive enough to enable him to re- 
ceive, with full credit, the accounts de- 
livered by Baptista Fulgosus, Ludovicus 
Moscardus, and Theodorus Moretus, that 
awhole ship, with its anchors, broken 
masts, and forty mariners, with cheir 
merchandize, were found, in the year 
1460, in a mine fifty fathom deep, in 
the neighbourhood of Berne, in Swit- 
zerland. Relate to him, that Valchius, 
in his Commentary on the K/ein Baur, 
tells us of a truly curious fossil man, 
found at Maria Kirch, near Strasburgh, 
by a miner, who, breaking open the 
hollow of a rock,. was astonished at be- 
holding the figure of an armed man, 
standing upright, now composed of a 
mass of silver, of five hundred pounds 
weight. If his interest and astonishment 
be not hereby sufficiently excited, tell 
him, we have more tales of wonder in 
store ; of flocks of cattle, of large com- 
panies of men, andof even whole cities, 
with their inhabitants, being converted 
to stone. I could supply him, from a 
comparatively modern author, with an 
account of a troop of Spanish horsemen, 
who thus underwent the process of petri- 
faction; and with a seriously attested 
relation of a petrified child, which was 
shewn at Paris, and which was, occa- 
sionally, used by its possessor as a whet- 
stone ! Your's.” 


In the natural history of the differ- 
ent vegetable fossils, it will be evi- 
dent that no labour nor care has 
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been spared in research: almost 
every writer on this subject appears 
to have been examined, and the facts 
which they relate are adduced in proof 
of, or in opposition to, the opinions 
here adopted. 

Bituminous matter is considered, 
by Mr. Parkinson, as the substratum 
of almost every vegetable fossil. 
Adopting in every point the opinion 
of Mr. Hatchet, respecting the vege- 
table origin of the bitumens, he ven- 
tures to suppose them to be the re- 
sults of a peculiar fermentation, 
which he distingufshes as the Brrv- 
MINOUS FERMENTATION, and that 
they exist in different degrees of per- 
fection, according to the stage at 
which the process had arrived. Thus 
peac he supposes to be produced 
from the first stage of the process, 
and the completion of these pro- 
cesses to be the formation of coal. 
On this subject he observes, 


‘* Having supplied you with the most 
interesting paritculars, respecting the 
properties oi bituminous substances, and 
the situations in which they are found, 
1 shall now endeavour, aided by the ob- 
servations of those who have preceded 
me in this paih of science, and by the 
lit yielded by the later discoveries in 
chemistry, to ascertain their actual ori- 
gin, and to propose a conjecture as to 
the nature of that process which has 
been instituted for their formation. 

“A careful investigation of the sub- 
ject has led me to believe, that the mine- 
ralisation, or petrifaction as it is gene- 
rally called, of vegetable matter, as well 
as the formation of every bituminous 
substance, is primarily dependant on that 
process, on the accomplishment of which 
the formation of peat also depends. This 
process, therefore, must necessarily de- 
mand a strict attention ; and our endea- 
vours will, I doubt not, be sufficiently 
repaid on thediscovery of the important 
oftices which this process performs. 

“* We have already seen, that vegetable 
matter, deprived of life, suffers, on the 
surface of the earth, a certain decompo- 
sition, by which some of its principics, 
becoming volatilized, are diffused in ihe 
surrounding atmosphere, whilst others 
enter, on the spot, into new combina- 
tions, and there form a substance called 
vegetable mould, replete with all the 
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principles necessary to yield the proper 
pabula to a succeeding race of the same 
class of beings. But other, and very 
different changes to those which take 
on the {surface, were necessary to 
be decreed, for those vegetable sub- 
stances which are buried far beneath 
the surface of the earth. 
“ Tn some cases it is highly presump- 
tive to measure the wisdom and provi- 


- dence of Omniscience, by our narrow 


judgments; aud it is bordering on pro- 
fanation to point out, as the wonderful 
contrivance of the Deity, those arrange- 
ments which may be only the creatures 
of ourown fancy and imagination. But 
{ trust that in this conjecture, Ishall not 
err. The path of nature appears here too 
plain to be mistaken. ‘The resolution 
of vegetable matter into mould fit for 
future growth of vegetables is the result 
of a design, the end of which is evident. 
But when vegetable matter is deposited 
at depths lower than the roots of vege- 
tables ever reach, a conversion into a 
substance of this kind would be useless ; 
and nature, itmust be remembered, does 
nothing in vain. Another process is 
therefore instituted; and instead of a 
substance being produced calculated to 
promote vegetation, where vegetation 
never takes place, a substance is formed, 
differing in its nature, and varying in its 
properties, from all others. 

‘* The process by which this substance 
is formed I shall take the liberty to con- 
sider a3 of the fermentative kind, and 
shall distinguish it by the name of 
BITUMINOUS FERMENTATION : defining it, 
a fermentation peculiar to vegeiable mat- 
ter placed in such situations, as not only 
exclude the external air, and secure the 
presence of moisture, but prevent the 
eseape of the more volatile principles ; 
and which terminate in the formation of 
those substances called bitumens. 

“* Having here distinguished this pro- 
cess, for the first time, as a species of 
fermentation, its right to such a distine- 
tion ought to be established as soon as 
possible ; but, as the circumstances on 
which its claim depends are to be found 
in the history of the phenomena it pro- 
duces, and of the results of its opera- 
tion, we will hasten to their considera- 
tion. 

‘¢ In a process carried on in the re- 
cesses of the earth, or, at least, in situ- 
ations from which our observations are 
excluded, it is not to be expected, that 
a complete history of all the phenomena 
which oceur durmg: the whole of the 


operation can be made out. - Te furnish 
a satisfactory account, we must have 
recourse to inference and analogy; thus 
aided, we may, perhaps, wilh only the 
product of the operation before us, be 
enabled to form well-founded conjec- 
tures on the phenomena which have 
actually taken place. 

*¢ Almost all vegetable matters ma- 
nifest a strong disposition to decomposi- 
tion, when the separation of their inte- 
grant molecules is aided by the interpo- 
sition of the particles of water; and 
particularly if, with this, is combined 
the powerful energy of caloric. If this 
latter agent be employed only in a low 
degree, an intestine motion among the 
integrant molecules takes place, the 
equilibrium by which that particular 
mode of composition was preserved is 
broken, a separation of the constiluent 
principles takes place, they become in- 
fluenced by new attractions, and then 
enter into new combinations and modes 
of existence. Thus a resolution of the 
original compound is effected, and new 
substances are formed, differing much 
in their physical, as well as their che- 
mical properties, from the substance 
from which they have proceeded. One 
particular point in which they almost 
always difler may be here very properly 
noticed. The combinations resulting 
from these spontaneous changes of their 
nature and composition, occasioned by 
these 0 pena of the constitu- 
ent principles, regularly produce sub- 
aonaa less meen fom those which 
these principles prevjously formed. Be- 
fore the final change, however, is com- 
pleted, certain regular periods in the 
process must be passed through; and 
the substance exposed to the operation 
must necessarily exist in several inter- 
mediate states. In passing through 
these different states it necessarily ac- 
quires new and peculiar characters; and 
may be arrested in any one of these 
stages of transformation, and so fixed, 
that it, shall pass on to no farther 
change. 

‘* Between the phenomena of fer- 
mentation in general, and those which 
result from that which I term the bitu- 
minous fermentation, I trust you will 
ane a total agreement, when the 
atter are more particularly examined. 
But that this may more clearly appear, 
I will proceed to take a more particular 
view of the effects of this process, -with 
those proceeding from the other species 
of vegetable fermentation. 
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“© Vegetable matter, then, I consider 
as subject to five different species of fer- 
mentation, each of which appears to be, 
in a great measure, dependent on the 
degree to which the access of air and 
water is admitted. 

“« The saccharine fermentation takes 
place in those parts of vegetables in 
which the saccharine principle seems to 
be present, @nd merely to require evo- 
lution, as in the roots of the parsnip, 
beet, &c. the monocotyledon seeds, &c. 

' «© This principle acquires a saccharine 
form merely by the attraction of oxy- 
gen from the atmosphere, during the 
germination of these seeds; in which 
state it is preserved by the common ope- 
ration of malting. From other parts of 
vegetables it is obtained by certain che- 
mical processes. The saccharine fer- 
mentation appears to be the agent by 
which fruits acquire an increase of their 
sweetness after being plucked from the 
parent stock, when no action of vege- 
table life can go on. By an accelera- 
tion of this process, by the aid of calo- 
ric, in the operation of baking, this ef- 
fect is still more manifestly produced. 

*« If to vegetable substances possess- 
ing this principle, an addition of water 
be made, and a slight increase of calo- 
ric be added,‘ an intestine motion soon 
takes place, called, from its product, 
the v:nous fermentation. During this 
process, the object of which appears to 
be, the diminishing the dose of carbon, 
which is united with the oxygen and 
hydrogen in the sugar, we find carbo- 
nic acid gas is rapidly separated, a foecu- 
lent sediment is deposited, and a new 
substance, called yeast or must, is 
formed, which rises to the surface, and 
which, if added to any vegetable infu- 
sion containing the saccharine principle, 
will immediately excite that peculiar in- 
testine motion on which these species of 
fermentation depends. 

‘* When this separation has taken 
place, but whilst the fermentative mo- 
tion is still discoverable, if the fluid be 
carefully preserved from- the access of 
the air, it passes on, through an almost, 
and, in the latter stages of it, an en- 
tirely imperceptible fermentation, dur- 
ing which it obtains its highest degrée 
of strength, becoming a clear and bright 
spirituous intoxicating liquor. 

** But if, instead of this seclusion, 
the process be allowed to go on in con- 
tact with the atmospheric air, instead 
of a spirituous liquor, a peculiar vege- 
table acid, or vinegar, is the result; 
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which will also require, for its preserva- 
tion, a seclusion from the atmospheric 
air, since otherwise it will suffer a far- 
ther decomposition, its volatile princi- 
ples escaping, and its earth and carbon 
only remaining. 

** Thus also will almost any mass of 
dead vegetable matter, exposed to the 
air of the atmosphere, soon pass on to 
a putrid fermentation, by which its 
constituent parts will be made to enter 
into new combinations. The hydrogen, 
uniting with the oxygen, is either vola- 
tilized in water, or, combining also 
with a portion of carbon, is separated 
as carburetted hydrogen gas; the re- 
maining portion of hydrogen giving co- 
lour and odour to the mass. Of the 
carbon, that waich is not engaged with 
the hydrogen, either unites with the 
oxygen, and forms carbonic acid, or 
constitutes a part of the magma, of 
which, however, by far the most con- 
siderable part is the earthy matter, 
which entered into the composition of 
the vegetable. 

‘< But if, instead of being thus ex- 
posed to the influence of the air, a mass 
of dead vegetable matter be accumn- 
lated in such situations as allow of the 
admission of water; but in which, by 
the compactness of the superincumbent 
stratum of earth, not only the external 
air is shut out, but the disengaged gase- 
ous maiters are prevented from escap- 
ing, the dztuminous fermentation takes 
place; and bituminous matters are 
formed in various degrees of maturity 
and pureness, according to the stage at 
which the process may have arrived, 
or the extraneous matters which may 
have been admitted. But I do not, 
however, wish you to forget, that, of 
the taking place of the process I have 
here described; I am not able, for the 
reasons already given, to adduce direct 
proof; the proofs of its existence must 
be obtained by inference, and from an- 
alogy. 
“This I shall now attempt; and shall 
hope that, by comparing it with the 
other species of fermentation, and by 
examining the results of this process, 
we shall be able to form more reasona- 
ble conjectures as to the nature of the 
new combinations into which the princi- 
ples have entered. 

*“< The substance, then, which I con- 
ceive to be entirely dependent on, and 
actually the product of this process, is 
bitumen; a substance which manifests, 
upon \ cae all those properties 
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which might, @ priori, be expected to 
be found in a body constituted under 
the particular circumstances which I 
have presumed to have directed its for- 
mation. 

«* Jn the first stage of the vinous fer- 
mentation, we perceive that a consider- 
able portion of the more volatile parts 
of the mixture is dissipated ; and that it 
is only by the careful preservation of 
the remainder that the accomplishment 
of this process is effected. In the ace- 
tous fermentation, this escape of the 
volatile parts is continued through the 
whole of the process, and occasions the 
great differeuce which exists between 
the two products. In the first of these 
species of fermentation, carbon, that 
principle which always seems to affect 
that mode of combustion, observable in 
ignited charcoal, where flame is not 
present, is, we have remarked, ‘dissi- 
pated in very large quantities, by which 
its dose in the mixture must be consi- 
derably diminished; whilst, should hy- 
drogen even be supposed to escape in a 
similar proportion, still, from the de- 
composition of the water, sufficient of 
this principle, which I will call the prin- 
ciple of inflammability, will be yielded, 
to give the spirituous and very inflam- 
mable product which we find to be the 
result of this process. 

‘* In the latter of these species of fer- 
mentations, in which the dissipation of 
the volatile matiers are carried to the 
utmost extent which the,degree of tem- 
perature will admit, the miXture ap- 
pears to be deprived of almost the whole 
of its hydrogen; except, perhaps, just 
so much as 1s left in pon oro with 
the colouring principle, and the water, 
whilst the oxygen is attracted, nearly in 
the same proportion, by the carbon 
from ‘the atmosphere, and from the 
very considerable dose of this acidifying 
principle ; and, from some peculiar mo- 
dification of their union, the product, 
vinegar, results, possessing a high de- 
gree of acidity, but not the least degree 
of inflammability. 

** We will now examine the changes 
which may be expected to result from 
the decomposition of vegetable matters 
placed in subterranean situations, and 
considering these, with the properties 
which are possessed by the supposed pro- 
duct of the bituminous fermentation, 
shall be enabled, especially by recollect- 
ing what has been just said of the other 
species of fermentation to determine 
whether it is right to admit of the exist- 


ence of sucli a species by fermentation 
or not. 

‘© Secured on every side of the sur- 
rounding earth, the mass of vegetable 
matter is preserved, as it were, in a 
well closed vessel; hardly any escape 
being permitted to any of its more vola- 
tile particles, nor any admission of ex- 
traneous matters allowed, except of 
such as are introduced with the water 
which may insinuate itself by soaking 
through the interstices of the earth, 
composing the several strata which lie 
above it. It is decreed that a strong 
disposition to separate, and to unite in 
another ovder, shall secure the neces- 
sary decomposition of dead organised 
matter, which, according to the econo- 
my of nature, is but to possess a short 
and transient cohesion. Agrecable to 
this law, this mass of vegetable matter, 
now deprived of the energy of vegetable 
life, must undergo some change; but, 
from the closeness of its preservation, it 
cannot admit that escape of the gaseous 
matters on which the commencement 
of the vinous, acetous, or putrid fer- 
mentation depends: another process is 
therefore instituted. The hydrogen, 
carbon, and oxygen are disengaged from 
their former attachments, but, being 
prevented from flying off in a gaseous 
State, are obliged again to unite, and 
to enter into new combinations. Under 
these particular circumstances, a sub- 
stance may be expecied to be formed 
containing a considerable portion of 
these principles so abundant in vegeta- 
ble matter. In this respect, there un- 
doubtedly may be discovered a remark- 
able agreement between the supposed 
product of this fermentation, and the 
hypothesis by which its formation is 
attempted to be explained; since, in all 
bituminous substances, the abundant 
existence of these three principles has 
been sufficiently proved by analysis. 

‘¢ In this, asin every other species of 
fermentation, a considerable ditterence 
may exist, as to the degree of perfec- 
tion to which the process may proceed, 
and, of course, as tothe degree of per- 
fection which the product may possess. 
Thus I expect to shew, that, according 
to length of time, exclusion from the 
air, and the existence of other favour- 
able circumstances, will these bitumi- 
nous substances be found in their several 
approaches to that state to which the 
laws of nature seem to have particularly 
destined them. 

** Peat, that combustible and inflam- 
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mable substance, generally found in 
consilerable masses at a little depth be- 
neath the surface of the earth, pos- 
sessing chemical properties essentially 
different from every other substance 
which has not derived its existence 
from the same origin, appears te be the 
first product of this kind of fermenta- 
tion, and to have been formed in situa- 
tions not favourable to the rapid com- 
pletion of this process. The celevity 
with which this process is accomplished 
must depend on the closeness with which 
the gaseous principles are secured ; but it 
should be considered, that such peat 
bogs, as are comparitively but of mo- 
dern formation, are covered by a coat 
of vegetable mould, in a humid state, 
of no considerable degree of thickness, 
and therefore the escape of the more 
yolatile principles, and the admission of 
atmospheric air, is only partially pre- 
vénted; the process must therefore be 
carried on with much less effect than in 
those cases which will be hereafter men- 
tioned, where vast masses of vegetable 
matters have been suddenly buried un- 
der a considerable thickness of earthy 
deposition. 

** The abundance of hydrogen, car- 
bon, and oxygen, in peat, is demon- 
strated by its analysis. By the early 
analysis of Schoockius we learn that it 
yields an oil much resembling the oil of 
amber, with an acid liquor. Mons. 
Fourcroy relates, that, on exposing 
peat to the action of heat in a distillato- 
ry apparatus, a yellow or reddish foetid 
water is obtained, an oil of a most dis- 
agreeable odour, with carbonate of am- 
monia, and carbonated hydrogen gas, 
also smelling most disagreeably ; a coal 
being left which is frequently pyropho- 
ric, and which yields, after incineration, 
muriate and sulphate of soda and» of 
pot-ash, mixed with the phosphate and 
sulphate of lime, and with the oxides of 
iron and of manganese.* 

“« The prevalence of hydrogen in this 
substance 1s fully displayed by the fore- 
going analysis, since not only enough 
exists for the formation of this peculiar 
oil, but a considerable quantity of this 
principle is also disengaged in a gaseous 
form: the agreement, therefore, be- 
tween this substance, and what might, 
@ priori, have been supposed would be 
the product of vegetable matters placed 
under these particular circumstances, 
appears to be evident. The original 
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mode of existence which belonged to 
this substance is sufficiently marked, by 
the great quantity of vegetable sub- 
stances which are found in it, which 
have not suffered such an alteration as 
to hinder the immediately tracing of 
them to their true origin. That this 
substance has been subjected to the in- 
fluence of the two circuinstances which 
seen: itial fo this peculiar fermen- 
tation, the presence of moisture and 
subterranean situation, must appear so 
plain from the descriptions you have 
already had laid before you, of the 
state in which peat-mosses are found, 
that on this point not a word need be 
added. Peat, therefore, I presume, we 
may regard as a vegetable secondary fos- 
sil ; having been formed from vegetable 
matter, changed in its nature and pro- 
perties by a certain fermentation, which 
has been carried on in the mineral re- 
gions.” 

In our author’s’ wenty-first letter, 
where he maintains the purer bitu- 
mens to be the result of the same 
fermentation by which peat has been 
formed ; and shewing that bitumi- 
nous fermentation imitates in its re- 
sult the operation of secretion; he 
offers very plausible reasons for be- 
lieving mineral tallow to be of ani- 
mal origin. In support of this con- 


sce 


jecture he cites the authority of the 


illustrious Bacon, who had declared 
that pieces of flesh might be con- 
verted to a fatty substance by the 
help of macerationin water. Four- 
croy discovered, and his discovery 
has been confirmed and illustrated 
by the observations and experiments 
of several ingenious men in this 
country, that the muscular parts of 
animals, after being buried some time 
where water can have access to 
them, are changed into a peculiar 
fatty substance, nearly resembling, 
in many respects, spermaceti; and 
to which substance he has given the 
naine of adipocire. 

Mr. Kirwan, one of our justly 
celebrated mineralogists, has treated 
of this substance, called mineral tal- 
low, which, being rarely met with, is 
but little known, It seems it was 
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first found in 1736, by some pea- 
sants on the coast of Finland. A 
similar substance is said to have 
occurred in one of the Swedish 
lakes; and Mr. Herman, a physi- 
cian at Strasburgh, discovered it in 
the fountain of that city. This lat- 
ter gentleman, in his Elements of 
Mineralogy, describes it as being 
white, huvingnearly the resemblance 
of tallow. It flames, he observes, 
with much smoke, and leaves a pret- 
ty light coaly matter behind; it is 
brittle like tallow, but of consider- 
able less specific gravity. 

We will conclude our remarks on 
the interesting subject of this letter 
by quoting the beautiful, and we 
might add, the sublime paragraph 
with which it els. After noticing 
the general diffus.on of the ligneous 
substance through the vegetable sys- 
tem, he says: 

“¢ The contemplation of nature teaches, 
that there exists a regular system of dis- 
solution and renovation, through all her 
works; and that there are certain laws, 
according to which substances are found 
to quit one form of existence and take 
on another ; their principles entering in- 
to newcombinations, and forming other 
substances equally necessary in the eco- 
nomy of nature. Thus is constituted 
the never-ending chain of varying ex- 
istence, in which, though each link dif- 
fers from the rest, yet such'is the sym- 
metry and proportion that they forma 
whole, in which beauty and utility are 
eminently conspicuous. But when we 
view the chemical history of the lig- 
neous matter of vegetables, a link ap- 
pears to be lost, and the chain broken ; 
for whilst other substances yield either 
to the vinous or putrid fermentation, 
the ligneous, we are told, seems to re- 
sist all nature’s efforts to force it into a 
new mode of existence. So intractible 
does it appear, that it is esteemed the 
most insoluble and unchangeable of all 
vegetable substances. If wood be ex- 
posed jn a close vessel to the destructive 
action of fire, so little of the ligneous 
substance is lost, that a charcoal is left 
which still retains the form of the piece 
of wood it originally composed. “This 
experiment serves also to shew that the 
ligneous substance contains the greatest 
quantity of carbon of any vegetable 
substance ; and that it is therefore well 


fitted for the formation of substances, 
so abundant in carbon, as is coal, and 
every species of bitumen. Even the 
concurrent influence of air and water 
effects scarcely any change on it ; and it is 
said to resist so absolutely every known 
kind of fermentation, asto be supposed 
to be indestructible, except by insects. 
Reasoning then on the chemical nature of 
this substance, we are led, by analogy, 
to conclude, that, as in every other 
case, sohere, nature has appointed some 
agent, by which this apparently refrac- 
tory substance shall be made to pass into 
new combinations. Such an agent the 
bituminous fermentation appears to be ; 
and every observation warrants the con- 
clusion, that it is the ligneous part of 
vegetables which is the chief substance 
susceptible of this peculiar change.” 

His next letter on Naptha, Pel- 
vorum, amber, jet, and Cannel coal, 
we think equally important with any 
in this valuable work. 

By the exact agreement observe 
able in their chemical properties, 
Mr. Parkinson has no doubt of the 
purer bitumens having been pro- 
duced from the same species of 
matter as peat, differing from it only 
in having been separated by perco- 
lution in the earth from the grosser 
parts, The origin of amber, how- 
ever, is not quite easy of solution. 
The analysis of this substance ma- 
nifests that it possesses the chemical 
properties‘of bitumen. ‘¢ Amber, ex- 
posed to the fire, lignefies if the heat 
be strong; softening and bubbling, 
without running into dross, which 
circumstance distinguishes it from 
the resins. When inflamed, it dif- 
fuses a: thick smoke with a pun- 
gent odour ; its flame is yellow, but 
variegated with blue and green. It 
leaves after combustion a black shin- 
ing coal, which yields, by incinera- 
tion, a very small quantity of earth, 
mixed with a very slight proportion 
of iron.” Mr. P. observes, that 
from these properties we might, 
without the least hesitation, be led 
to seek for its formation in thé sub- 
terranean laboratory of nature, but 
for its bearing accidental, though 
no less unequiyocal marks, of hav- 
ing existed during some of the stages 
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of the process, by which it has been 
formed, cither actually on, or very 
near to the surface of the earth. He 
notices the disagreements of natura- 
lists respecting the productions of 
substance from Theophrastus, Dios- 
corides, Pliny, &c. to modern writ- 
ers. Agricola placed this substance 
among these of the mineral king- 
dom; while Hartmann erroneously 


considered it to be @ precious stone, © 


and therefore ranked it as one of the 
gems. Some of the later writers 
have adopted the old opinion of 
its being a vegetable production, 
the gum _or resin, for instance, of 
the poplar tree. Pliny, indeed, was'the 
more inclined to believe it tahave run 
from the trunks of trees, in the same 
manner as rosin is known to flow from 
pines, and gum from cherry-trees ; as 
he considered its name succinum to 
be derived from succus, a juice. 

The letter oncoal, with its descrip. 
tionand different kinds, is highly in- 
teresting. 

It is to be lamented that so many 
provincial words obscure the subject, 
‘Their adoption is in a great measure 
unavoidable, however,we do not speak 
in particular of the different words 
used by the Scotch and English col- 
liers to express the same thing, as crop 
by the former, for a roof with the 
latter; nor of a good parting, or 
bad parting, alluding to the facility 
of separation of one stratum from 
another: but of entire phrases also, 
such as ‘* coal has been discovered 
coming out to-day, at the depth of 
two feet ;” as also “ frequently the 
seams of coal rise up to-day.” ‘The 
same thing occurs in “ Williams’s 
Mineral Kingdom,” and must, more 
or less, in every treatise of the like 
kind. They render the subject mat- 
rer, on which they treat, less enter- 
taining to the general reader to be 
sure; and it is to be regretted that 
ii isso. The reader may neverthe- 
less be left less in the dark, to con- 
ceive what is meant by such techni- 
cal language, under a judicious treat- 
ment of the subject, as is the case here. 

In one of these letters, speaking of 
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the particularities observable in dif- 
ferent coal-pits; Mr. P. mentions 
one at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, (or 
was related to him by Mr. Robert 
Eddington, the ingenious author of 
an essay on the abuses of the coal 
trade) which is 130 fathom in per- 
pendicular depth, and which is work- 
ed, at tnat depth, five miles hori- 
zoutally, quite across, beneath the 
river ‘T'yne, and under the opposite 
county of Durham. ° 
(To be continued.) 
ite snsmeell 

Art. vir.—Observations on the pre- 

sent State of the British Commerce; 

including Strictures on the Extent, 

Importance, Influence, Advantages, 

and probable Increase of theT rade of 

Great Britain with all Parts of the 

World. Translated from the Ger- 

man of Charles Reinhard, LL.D, 

of the University of Gottingen, 

Kat. of the Order of St. Joachim. 

With Notes and considerable Ad- 

ditions, by the Editor. London, 

1804, 8vo. pp. 58. 

THE writer of this work must not 
betaken for the Mons. Reinhard, 
who was secretary to the embassy of 
Count Chauvelin, at the court of 
Great Britain, in the breaking out 
of the French Revolution, and who 
was afterwards appointed resident 
minister at Hamburg. Although this 
latter gentleman has had opportuni- 
ties of informing himself particular- 
ly concerning the commerce of Eng- 
land, his semiments upon it are very 
different from those ofour author,who 
represents it in a light highly favour- 
able and creditable to the wisdom and 
policy of our government. He notices 
the great pains taken by some of the 
French and German journalists, to 
persuade their cotemporaries of the 
possibility of putting an entire stop 
to the commerce of Great Britain 
with the continent, which idea he 
treats as fallacious and absurd. He 
enumerates the various means by 
which this purpose was to be effect- 
ed, preparatory to the ultimate 
destruction of the British Empire. 
He says, ** By accident there was 
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re-discovered in France, the tapes- 
try on which Matilda, the industri- 
ous spouse of William the Conquer- 
or, with admirable patience, and 
rare perseverance, had wrought in 
embroidery the descent at that time 
made on the coasts of England by 
her husband.”* ‘This, with other 
chemical considerations of the same 
kind, he observes, will weigh but 
little with the well-informed, but be- 
ing calculated to have some effect 
on the great body of the enemies of 
England, “ it becomes necessary (he 
Says) to prove their fallacy, by a 
deliberate and candid discussion of 
the importance and stability of the 
commerce of Great Britain,” and 
this he does with a zeal which could 
not be surpassed by the most loyal 
Englishman. He acknowledges. 

** Were it possible to undermine this 
fundamental pillar of the British state ; 
or even to corrode it, and impair its 
energy and extent, then the enemies of 
that nation might fairly boast of having 
pared the claws of the British lion; then 
modern Carthage would really totter, 
while her contemporaries, struck with 
amazement, would survey the gigantic 
task atchieved, and the commercial 
world would be shaken to its foundation.” 

Our author treats of our trade with 
every part of the world, and has em- 
ployed considerable labour to obtain 
the best authority for his data and 
calculations. ’Tis true, the custom. 
house books are not always to he 
relied on for the value of the exports 
to, and imports from other coun- 
Aries ; yet this must always be of in- 
dispensable use in general compara- 
tive statements of the progressive ex 
tension of foreign trade. ‘This work 
js not a dry detail of the balance of 
trade with this or that part of the 


world, but in speaking of the growth 
or diminution of any particular 
branch of commerce, he throws out 
such judicious-reflections, as cannot 
fail to enlarge the mind of the com- 
ion merchant. On the coal trade, 
the fisheries, and the woollen trade, 
he is particularly interesting ; and is 
uot -less so, in his remarks on our 
Indian policy, which as far as it in- 
clines towards conquest or extension 
of territorial acquisition, he decidedly 
condemns. In one particular he 
failed in his prediction. He thought 
there could be no chance of a war 
with Spain or Portugal. He very 
properly discountenances the revolt- 
ing manner in which the writers of 
the English and French journals re- 
vile each other, and would recom- 
mend the discussion of facts in a 
mild and decent manner, by way of 
inclining the two countries to peace. 
He concludes his little practical trea- 
tise with anapostrophe to these bigots 
tedor servile scribes, in a manner be- 
coming the feelings and wisdom of a 
philosopher. ‘Be no longer the tools 
of political fanaticism, but serve the 
cause of peace and humanity, and 
plough with your pens the fertile 
field of history, by which you may 
perhaps prompt the hearts of mo- 
narchs to generosity, and your re- 
spective nations, by sublime examples 
to high spirited magnanimity. Re- 
mind the nations of the noble deeds 
of antiquity, aud tell them how Ca- 
millus acted in the wer against the 
Falisci.” 

To those who would at one view 
survey the varied, the extended, the 
unequalled commerce of our country, 
we recommend this brief description 
of it. 


® Inthe first of the editor’s notes (which considerably enhance the value of this 
little work) isthe following remark on this accidental discovery. ; 

“ The pretended re-discovery of this tapestry, was a politi¢al manmuvre of the 
French government, and intended as an additional excitement of their troops towards 


the projected invasion of Great Britain. 


This curious piece of antiquity of the 


gieventh century was exhibited gratis, by order of Bonaparte, in the museum Napolean, 
at Paris; it measured 214 feet in length, and only 18 inches in breadth, ‘There 
is a description of it, with plates, in Du¢arel’s Anglo-Norman Antiquitics.’’ 
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EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


PROFESSIONAL, LITERARY, AND MILITARY 
ANECDOTES OF FREDERICK II. 
(Concluded from page 46.] 

HE organization of the Prussian 

army under Frederick, or the vi- 
gour with which it was constituted, dis- 
ciplined, recruited, and kept complete, 
was admirable, But asthis organization 
was violent, we may apply to the whole 
army, or rather to the Prussian nation, 
what Frederick said one day very seri- 
ously of an arniy of 60,000 men that 
had just passed in review before him. 
He was accompanied by the old prince 
of Anhalt, of whom he desired to know 
what he admired the most at that mo- 
ment. ‘ Sire,” replied the prince, ‘I ad- 
mire equally the fine appearance of the 
nen, and the regularity and perfection 
of their movements and evolutions.” 
** As to my part,” replied the king, ‘* that 
is not what astonishes me the most ;--- 
with money, care, and time, we may 
bring all this about.” ** But, Sire, what 
then does your majesty see here that is 
still more admirable ?* ** It is, my dear 
cousin, that you and I are here in per- 
fect confidence and security.” 

‘The public are not unapprised of the 
extremities to which Frederick was often 
reduced during the war of seven years, 
which he was enabled, notwithsianding, 
by dint of his courage, constancy, and 
genius, to terminate in a manner so 
glorious for himself. ‘The battle of 
Zonnendorf, wherein he fought against 
the Russians, near Frankfort vppon Oder, 
was that which he felt the loss of the 
day most sensibly. He had gained the 
first, and what made him lose it, was a 
dangerous fault which he committed ; 
that of driving a number of brave men 
to despair. The victory was so far de- 
cided in his favor, that he wrote, on a 
drum head, a billet, which, according 
tu the custom of the country, was car- 
ried to Berlin, by thirty postiilions 
Sounding their horns. Nevertheless, a 
corps of Russians of about 12000 men, 
with thirty pieces of cannon, had re- 
tired, an the banks of the Oder, to the 
top of a small hill of sand. Frederick 
would neither allow them to capitulate, 
nor yet even grant them quarter; he 
ordered that they should be ali driven 
into the river. He sent successively 
against them all the divisions of his 
Victorious army, but all were routed, 
and he himself was wounded. The ce- 


lebrated Kleist, author of a charming 
description of Spring, perished there. 
In about half an hour afler the news 
of a great victory, there arrived at Ber- 
lin a new courier, bearing this billet, 
very different from the former one: 
** Remove instantly to Magdebourg, the 
queen, the royal family, the treasure, 
and every thing else you can: all is 
lost!" While the remnant of bis army 
was retiring, he himself remained mo- 
tionless under that thundering batte 
of the Russians. One of his aides-de- 
camp was obliged to take his horse by 
the bridle and to convey him away. 
Many of the military meu who had fol- 
lowed aud observed him well, were per- 
suaded that he entertained the wish and 
desire to perish by the fire of the Rus- 
sian artillery. The humiliation which 
resulted from the contrast between his 
two messages, was probably the princi- 
pal cause of that desperate resolution. 
Perhaps, likewise, as * had a generous 
soul, he felt with bitter remorse the fault 
that he had committed; perhaps, inde- 
pendently of the consequences, he saw 
then it was not only imprudent, but con- 
trary to his habitual generosity, to re- 
fuse life to twelve thousand men, that 
knew so well how to defend it. This 
battle cost him 30,000 of his best troops. 
The battle of Collin, which he lost by 
committing another fault, that of chang- 
ing, during the batUle, the very fine dis- 
posiiion he had made before, cost him 
no Jess. Jn the action at Hochkirche, 
Wherem he was worsted by Marshal 
Daun, ,because that having been de- 
ecived by a fake report, he refused to 
believe the intelligence brovght him by 
a deserter, and coutinuéd obstinate, in 
spite of hiv generals, to give his men a 
dispensation from all watchful care, or- 
dered them to repair to rest as he did 
also himself, and wherein he lost 10,000 
men more; with the Marechal Keith and 
a prince of Brunswick; almost all his 
generals were also wounded as he was 
himself. He committed other faults, and 
always suffered severely for thems or 
rather Prussia and humanity suttered for 
him. In the midst of all these disasters, 
his firmness, his liberty, and even gaiety 
of mind, and that penchant for archness 
and pleasantry which was always one of 
the principal traits im his character, 
never forsook him. He preserved with 
his officers, and even with his soldiers, 
a tone of familiarity and goodness te 
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which he set no bounds, unless such as 
military discipline required, and which 
made him the idol of hisarmy. Ata 
time when men were so much the more 
valuable to him as he had but few left 
remaining, and as he had no more 
money to procure any, afine grenadier, 
a Frenchman by birth, was brought be- 
fore him, who had been stopped at the 
very moment he was setting out to desert. 
** Grenadier,” said he, ‘* wherefore then 
would you quit us ?”’---Ma foi, Sire, c'est 
ue les affaires vont trop mal. (In good 
faith, Sire, because affairs succeed very 
ill). ** Je conviens qu’elles ne vont pas 
tresbien, mais ecoute ;---battons nous 
encore une fois, et si les choses ne vont 
pas mieux, nous deserterons tous deux 
ensemble.” (1 grant you they do not 
ep as we could wish, but harkye, 
et us fight for it once more, and then 
if we cannot bring things to our mind, 
we will both desert together.) 
He was not only (says M. Thiebault) 
& good comrade with his soldiers, he 
was so likewise with his officers, but 
under different forms. A captain, in 
one of his regiments had always shewn 
so much zeal and bravery, that the 
king sent him one day the cross of merit. 
«« My friend,” said the captain to the page 
who brought him that decoration, ‘* it is 
customary to give you in exchange 
eleven ducats, and I have but very few 
above that number; these ducats are 
more necessary to me than the cross 
which you bring me, as I want them for 
subsistence ; whereas if I have been a 
brave man without this cross, I shall be 
so still without wearing it; and as far 
as I was a Jean Foutre this cross will not 
make me the better man. Go then and 
carry the cross back again to the king, 
tell him what you have just heard, and 
add that I have no occasion for a coral 


‘to do my duty.” 


The page returned to give an account 
of his mission; and Frederick sent back 
the next day, by the same page, the 
cross of merit, with this billet: ‘* Mon’ 
cher Capitaine, I had forgotten that I 
owed you an hundred ducats, I now re- 
collect it, and send them to you, and I 
hope that you will receive them toge- 
ther with the cross of merit, which isso 


-much your legitimate due.” ‘ Ah, said 


the captain to the page, this alters the 
case. My friend, in lieu of eleven du- 
cats, here take two and twenty, and 
tell the King that since he thus pays his 
debts, 1 must also pay mine.” 

We might now extract from Les 


Souvenirs of M. Thiebault, some anece 
dotes to shew Frederick the Great, in 


the circumstances of his life wherein he © 


was the most amiable, that is to say, 
in the care with which he superintended 
the progress of taste and letters, in the 
attention which he gave to his academy, 
to his civil and military school, and to 
public instruction in general; in his re- 
lations with celebrated persons, philoso- 
phers, and men of letters, in whose 
company he took particular delight, and 
whom he did not stand in awe of, be- 
cause nature had endowed him with a 
genius equal to theirs, and that, like 
them, he had cultivated that genius by 
study. The author after having shewn 
the king, in his relations with his family, 
his court, his army, foreign ministers, 
and many voyagers or visitors of dis- 
tinction, displays him in his connections 
with Voltaire, y slembert, Maupertuis, 
d’Argens, Algarrotti, Lametherie, and 
many others. In painting to the life, 
and without subjecting himself to the 
necessity of painting flatteringly, this 
king, who was like no other, he repre- 
sents also under true and natural colours, 
those men who without flattering the 
king might consider him as one of them- 
selves. With respect to the learned men 
who composed the Royal Academy, in 
his time, the author gives interesting 
details for the literary history of the 
18th century, a history in which Fre- 
derick acts a part no less distinguished 
than in political history. We would 
willingly follow the author in all these 
divisions of his subject, and select anece 
dotes from them which might amuse 
and inform our readers, but the multi- 
tude of them, the difficulty of selection 
inso great a number, and the necessity 
of setting limits to this extract, obliges 
us to stop. 

DICTIONARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

THERE have been lalely published 
at Paris, the two first volumes of a 
new work, intitled, ‘ Dictionaire des 
Sciences naturelles, &c.”’ or a Dictionary 
of the Natural Sciences, in which the 
different beings or subjects of nature are 
methodically handled, both as_consi- 
dered in themselves and in their con- 
nexion with medicine, agriculture, com- 
merce, and the arts; with biographical 
notices of the most celebrated naturalists, 
the generical and specific characters, 
natal soil, properties and uses of the 
productions of nature, forfning in the 
whole, 1080 pages, in 8vo. 
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In the announcement of the above 
work, it is sufficient toname the authors, 
to convey an advantageous opinion of it 
to the public, every article in this dic- 
tionary being signed with the initial let- 
ters of itscompiler. The following is the 
list of the authors, as it appears printed 
in the first page: In mineralogy and ge- 
ology, M. A. Brougniart: in the general 
parr 2 of natural history, and _particu- 
larly zoology, anatemy, physiology, the 
history of reptiles and worms, M. G. 
Cuvier, and M. G. F. Cuvier, as co- 
operator: the history of insects, by M. 
€. Dumeril: the history of birds, by M. 
Ch. Dumont: chymistry, in its applica- 
tions to natural history, the other 
sciences and the arts, by M. A. Four- 
croy: the history of mammiferous ani- 
mals, by M. Et. Geotfroi: botany, by 
M. A. L. de Jessieu, with Messieurs 
Beauvois, Despartes, Duchesne, Jaumes, 
Masse, Petit Rade}, and Poiret, as co- 
operators: the history of fishes, by M. 
Lacepede: astronomy and physic, by 
M. S. F. Lacroix: the history of mol- 
luscw, polypuses, &e. by M. J. B. La- 
mark: vegetable physics, by M. Mir- 
bel: agriculture, by M. Tessier, and 
certain general articles relating to eco- 
nomy, by M. Coquebert Moubret. The 
first volume contains a prospectus writ- 
ten by M. Cuvier, and an introduction 
by M. Fourcroy. In the prospectus, M. 
Cuvier gives an account of the motives 
which have given rise to this under- 
taking. The study of natural history, 
as he observes, is now become diffused 
through all classes of society. The re- 
cent progress of this science and the con- 
sideration which it now enjoys, the au- 
thor particularly attributes to two great 
men, Linneus and Buifon, who, en- 
dowed with a different genius and cha- 
racter, have carried into the study of 
nature, the former, that order.and lueid 
arrangement without which there can 
be no instruction, and the latter, that 
interest which arises from eloquence and 
from sentiment. But after these two 
masters of the science, says M. Cuvier, 
we have seen imitators spring up who 
could only embrace what was detective 
in each of them, and what was still 
more dangerous, men who observed na- 
ture from the interior of their cabinet 
only, who disarranged the productions 


of celebrated writers, in order to patch 


together awkwardly their faulty shreds, in 
insipid compilations, and who at length, 
substituted interested speculations in lieu 
ef the noble desire of communicatipg 
You. UI. 
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instruction. It is to check the progress 
of this evil that the authors of the above 
dictionary have formed their assemblage. 
Selected by the government to teach 
natural history in the first schools of the 
capital, they have deemed it their duty 
to bring back the study of science to its 
true principles. In the introduction, M. 
Fourcroy first gives the definition of 
natural history ; he treats of the systems 
and the different methods parsued by 
such of the learned as have applied 
themselves to this study, and again draws 
the parallel between Linnveus and Buffon, 
traced by M. Cuvier, in_ the prospectus. 
Treating afterwards of the utility of the 
natural sciences, he enumerates the ob- 
jections raised by prejudice against it, 
and he combats them with a superiori- 
ty of reason and logic capable of put- 
ting to the blush the apostles of igno- 
rance. And lastly, he indicates, con- 
formably to the particular notes of the 
authors, the method adopted for the 
different parts of the work ; on which, 
as a literary undertaking, the greatest 
eulogiums are given by a greatnumber 
of the Parisian Journais. 


eed 


M. PROUST. 


THE following chemical observations 
are exiracted from a work lately pub- 
lished, entitled, “Inquiries respecting the 
Timing of Copper, Pewter, and Pet- 
tery.” By M. Proust. Doctor M‘Louin, 
says the auther, when he proposed and 
recommended the method of tinning 
with zine, censured that which was in 
use, in order, like many others, to warn 
us of the dangers to which we are ex- 
posed by it. But ihe author inquires, 
how far do these dangers extend? or 
what detriment is likely to ensue from 
the use of a tinning more or less charged. 
with lead? This, says he, is what no per- 
son since the time of that academician 
has investigated or even undertaken ta 
investigate. 

Kemmerlin, the author of the alloys 
examined by Hellot & Geoffroy, Doucet, 
Chartier, La Folie, Buschaendorf and 
others, who have alternately echoed the 
terrors and alarms with which Europe 
has been so long annoyed, have made 
no experiments how far it concerned us 
to entertain a mistrust of these tinnings. 
But chymistry, which incessantly calls 
our attention to the very material dif- 
ference which exists between metals and 
their oxydes, — with respect to 
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their salubrity, suggests a hint that “whereas its oxydes at the maximum and 


these terrors may probably be exagge- 
rated; and that the sentence of pro- 
scription which is so justly pronounced 
against the pernicious oxydes, ought 
not to be extended with equal rigour to 
the metals which serve for their base, 
at least so as that we should conceive 
ourselves in perpetual danger of our 
lives, because they may be sometimes 
used in our kitchens. Reason, however, 
dictates that it is more useful to investi- 
gate with respect to each metal, what 
we have really to apprehend from them, 
considered as metais and afterwards as 
oxydes, rather than to notice vague opi- 
nions and uncertain principles. 

In this state of the case, wishing to 
subject the question respecting tinnings 
to the light of a chymical analysis, now 
much more rigorous in its means, than 
in the times of Malouin, of Geoffroy, of 
Macquer, &c. I shall begin (says the 
author) with a general review of the 
metals, and of their oxydes, and such 
as may be sufficient to establish the prin- 
ciples which we ought to have in view, 
in order to decide the question with im- 
partiality. ‘With respect to iron, the 
author pronounces that it is a metal 
which is oxydated with such facility in 
a moist atmosphere or medium, that it 
is difficult to trace any perceptible dif- 
ference, considered as to the medicinal 
effects produced by it, between the in- 
ternal use of iron and oxydated iron. 
Of the oxyde of antimony, the author 
observes, that when at the inferior de- 
gree (that is, when the oxyde contains 
the oxygene in the smallest proportion) 
if taken in a dose exceeding the quan- 
tity of some grains, it has a tendency to 
excite vomiting, convulsions of the sto- 
mach, inflammation of the intestines, 
and sometimes even death. For the 
passage of this metal through the intes- 
tinal canal commonly produces only 
that degree of irritation which medicine 
appears to require, in order to procure 
salutary evacuations, or, in other words, 
an effect bearing a due proportion to the 
small quantity of oxyde formed round 
the metal during the time that it re- 
mains in the body. 

Mercury, when administered in large 
doses, as it has been frequently pre- 
scribed, in the treatment of that disease 
which is called the Iliae Passion, has 
produced ifo other effects than salivation; 


the minimum, although taken in very 
small doses, would be apt to occasion 
very troublesome complaints, of which 
even death itself might sometimes be 
the consequence. 

Tn his general observations upon arse- 
nic, the author assumes, that this metal, 
considered as such, is nearly as perni- 
cious as its oxyde, by reason of the fa- 
cility with which moisture causes it to 
pass into the latier state; but experi- 
ence, he adds, has shewn that when 
arsenic is preserved from that change, in 
consequence of its union with sulphur, 
tin, or lead, its effects will no longer be 
found so formidable. The chymist Bayen 
caused different animals to take arsenic, 
combined with certain proportions of 
tin, and this in quantities sufficiently 
great to have deprived them of life if 
they had swallowed it pure, and yet no 
inconvenience or harm appeared to have 
been sustained by any of these animals. 
The learned work of Dr. Renaud upon 
poisoning with arsenic, evinces the great 
necessity of not judging of metals in the 
same manner as we do of their oxydes. 

Of silver, the author observes, that it 
is 2 metal which may be introduced into 
the human hody, without occasioning 
any apparent injury; but the purest oxyde 
of this metal impresses such a remark~ 
able caustic taste upon the tongue, that 
there is little doubt, he conceives, but 
that it may prove a very active poison. 

Of tin, the author remarks, that it is 
frequently administered in considerable 
doses, and without the slightest danger 
as a remedy against the ¢ania * or tape 
worm, as, likewise, in complaints im- 
cident to the liver and uterus; but the 
effects of its oxyde, taken internally, 
have not been hitherto ascertained. I 
do not pretend to decide, says the au- 
thor, withrespectto a matter on which 
we have no correct experiments; but I 
am inclined to believe that this oxyde 
would not produce noxious effects, be- 
cause the miners and braziers, who fre- 
quently respire air impregnated with this 
oxyde, occasioned by the fusion, are not 
subject to the colicky complaint with 
which persons who work in lead are af- 
fected, and because the very small quan- 
tity of tin which the alimentary acids 
extract from tinned vessels, has pro- 
duced no inconveniences or injuries 
worthy to attract the notice of physi- 


_*In the French Encyclopedia, the formula of a recipe against the tape worm is 
given, as copied from the Edinburgh Transactions, in which pulvcrized tin is aa i- 
gredicnt, , 
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riant.’ Schely wrote a dissertation en- 
titled, Mers in Olla, or ‘* Death in 
the Pot.” But the apprehensions of 
this learned physician, according to M. 
Proust, having been since better appre- 
ciated, are now proved to be totally de» 
titute of foundation. 

(Of Copper.) Every one knows that 
copper, taken or swallowed in substance, 
may produce fatal effects; this is occa- 
sioned by the oxydation to which it is 
apt to give rise in the stomach and in- 
testines. The accidents, however, are 
seldom so serious as they are at first 
taken to be, for do we not frequently 
see children swallow and discharge cop- 
per coins, without receiving any ma- 
terial injury? Unquestionably the dan- 
ger would be much greater, were the 
oxyde of this metal to be swallowed, if 
it were even to weigh one-tenth part of 
what the <mallest com might amount 
to. Copper is not dissolved by the ve- 
getable acids, even when aided by the 
force of ebulition, with so much facility 
as is commonly imagined. It has not 
yet been found practicable to dissolve 
filings of it in vinegar, although its 
oxydation is readily effected, when the 
air and the vapour of the said acid, in a 
state of fermentation, concur, by a si- 
multaneous effort, to produce this ef- 
fect. Here a question arises: How 
should the vegetable acids acquire such 
a power, inasmuch as it is acknow- 
fledged tnat aqueous sulphuric acid is 
destitute of it? And further, in the 
boiling of sugar, of syrups and confec- 
tionary acids, the juices of plants, the 
must of beer or grapes, it has never 
been clearly ascertained that pernicious 
consequences have ensued. In the houses 
where these and similar preparations are 
made, it is a rule generally observed, 
not to let them cool or remain after 
being boiled in the copper vessels, for 
any , Bee of time, as they would, in 
that case, contract a very disagreeable 
taste, which would bring them into dis- 
credit with the consumer. © In phar- 
macy, in confectioners’ and other shops, 
the great copper vessels are liable to 
lose their tinning soon, although in 
kitchens this accident may be obviated. 
All those operations of cooking which 
cannot be performed without a degree 
of heat superior.to that of boiling water, 
fuse a great part of the tinning, and re- 
duce it into grains like shot; as it ap- 

rs, that the tin which is not com- 

ined with the copper, subsides to the 
bottom of the boilers, it being evidently 
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susceptible of liquefaction from a very 
moderate degree of heat. The continual 
action of friction which invariably takes 
piace, in the process of making pastes, 
preparing extracts and articles of con- 
fectionary, which are forcibly agitated 
with wooden spatulas, has a very con- 
siderable tendency to destroy the tinning. 

(Of Lead.) All that has been said of 
copper applies with equal force to this 
metal. In cases where the oxyde of 
lead comes into contact with the ali- 
mentary substances, or with the cir- 
cumambient air which the plumbers 
and colour grinders are obliged to re- 
spire, it frequently gives rise to those 
terrible colics, and other disorders 
which Dr. Luzuriaga has so judiciously 
described. But lead, considered as in 
the mass, which we sometimes intro- 
duce into our stomachs in eating 
game, rarely leads us into very immt- 
nent danger. This metal, according to 
M. Proust, is only to be feared in the 
alimentary canal; for we daily see sol- 
diers who have bullets inclosed in their 
muscles, and who pass their ay with- 
out experiencing any particular incon- 
esnieads prone: Poa which must be 
attributed to this circumstance, that lead 
beeomes oxydated but very slowly, even 
when lodged in humid mediums or 
bodies. 

Respecting zine, continues the au- 
thor, generally speaking, we have only 
ill-ascertained facts to speculate upon, 
and on such a subject we are conse- 
quently obliged to embrace the doubtful 
side, Patrin asserts, that it is not un- 
common in Germany to prescribe zinc as 
an emetic and purgative medicine; while, 
on the other hand, La Folie certifies, 
that he has given it to a number of dif- 
ferent animals, and that he never could 
perceive it had caused in them any ac- 
cident. 1 am strongly inclined, says the 
author, to judge of zinc, as La Folie 
does. ‘This last philosopher, other ex- 
perimentalists, friends of his at Rouen, 
the Abbé Rozier, author of the Journal 
de Physique, Dr. Laplanche, and seve- 
ral other persons, at the request of the 
faculty of.medicine at Paris, have tasted 
victuals prepared in pots tinned with 
zinc, without having experienced an 
perceptible inconvenience from it. Wi 
respect to the oxydated zinc, although 
the flowers and the sulphate of zinc are 
generally considered as emetics, there is 
some reason to think that it is analogous 
to those of iron, tin, &e. by reason of 
the force with whijch it preserves the 

1i2 
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oxygene. Sage informs us, that the 
flowers of zinc, which during the process, 
arose in the form of thick clouds from 
the fustian of bronze, did not occasion 
any inconvenience to the workmen em- 
ployed in the foundry at Douay. But 
admitting that this oxyde may be inno- 
cent with respect to the internal use 
which may be made of it, weshould not 
pronounce it so when in combination 
with vinegar or with the acetate of zinc. 
It is very questionable whether we can 
safely take doses of any considerable 
magnitude of this metallic salt, mixed 
with our ordinary aliments. A long list 
of experiments are then cited by the au- 
thor, in confirmation of the above prin- 
ciples, &c. &e. 





DESCRIPTIVE SKETCH OF COPENHAGEN, 
AND THE MANNERS OF ITS INHABIT- 
ANTS, 

{ From Le Nord Literaire, &c. by Profes- 
sor Olivarius, of Kiel, in Holstein.) 
THE capital of Denmark includes 

within itself whatever is found else- 

where, divided among a number of the 
other cities or towns in the monarchy. 

Thus it has been compared to the head 

of a giant placed on the shoulders of a 

dwarf, and we may add, that it some- 

times appears to regard (with indif- 
ference, perhaps, even with a sort of 
pride) the state of languor by which the 
other parts of its body are afflicted. 

The perimeter or circumference of 
this city, one of the third order of Eu- 
ropean cities, situated on the shores of 
the Baltic, is about 25,200 feet, a space 
which contains upwards of 80,000 in- 
habitants, that is to say, the twenty- 
third part of the population of the 
state; itis here that the court and the 
government reside; here is the prin- 
cipal fortress of the country, the only 
university of Denmark and Norway, the 
bank, the whole of the fleet with its 
arsenal; it is the seat of the sovereign 
eourt, or supreme court of justice, and 
ef the principal academies; here we 
meet with the only good theatre in the 
eountry, a maenificent library, the ve- 
terinary school, the school fg military 
and marine cadets, a museum contain- 
ing many rare, valuable, and curious 
articles, 2 number of superb edifices, 
with statues and monuments of all 
hinds. 

if Copenhagen is but little known to 

foreigners; if its manners, usages, a- 

musements have not yet excited their 

curiosity, so asto merit a particular de- 


scription from them, this is no subject- 
matter of reproach to the nation which 
has but little ambition to play a shining 
part above its real force and character ; 
it has inits own language, as, likewise, 
in the German, various descriptions of 
the capital, and there has lately appear- 
ed a learned and accurate description of 
it, by M. the Professor Nyerup, which 
traces periodically the tad/eau of its man- 
ners under the pen of the Danish Specta- 
tor. These are the bases on which, 
combined with our personal knowledge, 
says the professor, we shall establish 
our sketch. 

It is from the sea-side that this city 
presents itself in all its magnificence. It 
may be seen at the distance of many 
miles. In arriving at it by the passage 
of the Sound, nothing m the north is 
comparable to the coup d’oei/, formed by 
the canal that leads to it, and which ex- 
hibits Denmark on the right, Sweden 
on the left, and the capital almost in 
front. The gothic towers with which it 
is filled, and which, at a distance, have 
a most majestic appearance, more at- 
tractive, perhaps, than modern cupo- 
las, arrest and fix the eye of the voy- 
ager, by the height of their pinnacles, 
as well as by the diversity of brilliant 
ornaments with which the contour is de- 
corated. On the sideof Denmark, the 
eye is regaled with a succession of rich 
fields, vast forests, meadows, fine cha- 
teaux, modest villas, smiling gardens 
and pleasure-grounds, embellished with 
all the charms of art ; on the side of Swe- 
den appear corn-lands, pasture-grounds, 
mountainous and picturesque coasts, 
and lastly, the isle of Hveen, formerly 
so celebrated for the observatory of 
Tycho Brahé, Behind are seen two 
cities of two different kingdoms, Elsi- 
noer, with the famous fortress of Cro- 
nenburg and Helsingbourg, which seem 
to approximate and unite, asin the mid- 
dle of a lake; but soon we espy the 
sea, andcan distinguish the whole ex- 
tent of the plain of Copenhagen, its 
port covered with vessels, and its envi- 
rons more fertile in appearance than 
they are in reality, imasmuch as the 
diilerent monuments of art give too 
strong an additional impression, or too 
much relief to the rural scenery. 

Three objects, in particular, (the 
late conflagration have destroyed the 
others) strike the remote spectator. 
One is, the tower of the church named 
the Saviour ; we ascend it by a circular 
flight of steps, placed on the outside, 
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ind ornamented with a beautiful bal- 
lustrade of brass or latten; the other 
is the steeple of the church of Notre 
Dame; and the third is the singular 
form of the observatory, which bears a 
close resemblauce to a colossal column. 
To a stranger arriving by land, on 
the side of Hoschild, the high road 
coming from Germany, the reverse of 
the medal is exhibited. In that case, it 
is not possible to discover distinctly the 
city, concealed with all its avenues, by 
a hill, till we come within a league and 
a half of it; the summits of its towers 
may be perceived at the distance of ten 
or twelve leagues; were it not for the 
excellent causeway which is favourable 
to the rapid movement of horses, this 
sombrous route would doubiless ap- 
ear tiresome, if not even to lengthen 
m proportion as we advance en-it. At 
last, we drop down as it were, upon 
the city, the aspect of which makes 
striking and profound impression. 
if we enter Paris, Vienna, as well as 
several other great cities, by a simple 
barrier, by an entrance which promises 
but little; here, as soon as you have 
passed through the first gates, a certain 
air of elegance, of order, of good taste, 
announces that you are about to see a 
capital. If after the first four steps you 
do not feelas at the Piazza del Popule, 
at Rome, with a foreign aspect of some 
superb edifices, you are, notwithstand- 
ing, more and more satisfied with this 
eity, in proportion as you proceed in 
it, and, above all, as you approach the 
new town, situated at the other extre- 
mity, and composed of magnificent pa- 
laces, and of the Place de Frederick, 
nique in its kind, from the perfect sym- 
metry of the four palaces of which itis 
formed, and which encompass the beau- 
tiful equestrian statue placed in the 
centre: the said four palaces being se- 
parated by four large streets, turning 
towards the four cardinal points. 
Thestranger who has only conceived 
a mean or mediocre idea of this me- 
tropolis, must be struck with singular 
surprise, when, in coming from the sea- 
side, he first traverses the new town, 
which is, in its kind, such as might be 
deemed almost without a model; large 
streets in straight lines, well-paved, with 
side-flaggings, in excellent repair; a 
continuation of beautiful buildings, on 
both sides; every where, an impression 
of riches and magniticence, numerous 
equipages, handsome liveries, valets, do- 
mestics, &c. yet but few pedestrians; 
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no concourse of people, no bustle in 
that quarter, which might seem to be 
the peaceable asylum of leisure and in- 
dulgence, without the movements oc- 
casioned by the vicinity of the court and 
of the revenue, which might be com- 
pared, for its tranquillity, to some square 
m the western part of London, so so- 
litary, in comparison of Cheapside and 
other streets in the centroof the town. 

There are few cities whose precincts 
contain so many beautiful promenades ay 
Copenhagen. The ramparts and the 
boulevard, in many parts, situated at 
their feet, are planted with beautiful 
trees, and as they environ the city, they 
furnish a coup d’oeil as agreeable, as 
diversified ; but the king’s garden takes 
the lead, in respect of the regula- 
rity, the elegance of its forms, its 
fountains, statues, &c. Entrance is per- 
mitted at all hours, and the public there 
meet with a very beneficial recreation. 

But this is not the country of frivo- 
lous amusements ; here we sceno booths 
where vaulters display their postures, no 
caravans wherein rare animals are shewn, 
no stages where jugglers rattle their 
boxes; the players on organs, cymbals, 
and other ambulatory musicians, have 
not been able to introduce their joyous 
industry ; sometimes we may hear the 
fiddle scraping, to call together a groupe. 
of female servants, and some artisans, 
but the people dance very little or not 
at all; they have either too much 
phlegm, or too little money to sacrifice 
to their pleasures. The amusements 
seem allreserved for the festival of St. 
John, or Midsummer-day, when they 
repaic for amusement to the park, more 
than two leagues distant from the city, 
and whither repair, as says the poet on 
the suBject of the courses in Italy, 

Donne e dynzelle 

E brute e belle; 
or crowds of young and old, handsome 
and ugly. 

In winter the bear monde assembles 
at the theatre, at the concerts, the balls, 
and the clubs: in summer, there is 
neither theatre, concerts, nor balls, and 
the city, which is never very gay or 
very brilliant, becomes then an insipid 
solitude, for the foreigners just arrived 
from Paris, or even from Ham h, 
the court, and all the rich citizens are 
then in the country. 

The court, without being niggardly, 
is notwithstanding distinguished by that 
= of economy which is so suitable to 

¢ moderate resources of the state ; it 
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only displays as much luxury as the 
keeping up of a court requires. 

The numerous clubs, which aré not 
here political socicties, a as- 
semblies among the men, both in win- 
ter and summer; some have even gar- 
dens out of the town; to these clubs 
they repair to read the news, make as- 
signations or appointments, debate, &c.; 
the women are admitted there oceasion- 
ally, and concerts; balls, banquets, &c- 
are given from time to time. This af- 
fords an admirable resource to strangers, 
by this means they can, with great fa- 
eility, introduce themselves into one or 
more of those cireleswhich constantlypre- 
sent a very select society, and the facilities 
of making advantageous connexions or 
acquaintance. ‘The entrance is,” in a 
manner, gratuitous for them, for seve- 
ral months, and they pay no more than 
what they think fit to spend. 

It may seem matter of astonishment, 
that the inhabitants of ascity, intersect- 
ed with canals, situated upon the sea, 
in possession of so fine a marine, and 
which can display so great a number of 
promenades and handsome villas on its 
coasts, should so very seldom make 
parties of pleasure on the water, and 
discover so little taste for this sort of 
amusement; but Copenhagen, in this 
respect, resembles a number of other 
cities, which overlook advantages that 
their situation furnishes them with, and 
which would require too great a charge 
in the appropriation of vehicles. The 
establishment of bathing-houses in the 
sea, date only from the last ten or a 
dozen of years. 

Although the Parisian popinjay, or 
pettit-maitre, ne longer makes the tour 
of the North, it is nevertheless, by the 
fashions of Paris, as well as by those of 
London and of Berlin, that the dames 
regulate the modes of Copenhagen. 
German journals decorated with engrav- 
ings, are its news-mongers. The Da- 
nish belles shewed themselves half 
naked, when the Parisian elegantes 
thought fit to rid themseles of the pre- 
tended superfluity of their apparel ; they 
will resume their clothing when these 
latter shall have admitted the necessity 
of going warmer clad. Decorum is, 
however, if not rigidly, at least pretty 
generally respected; some girls of the 
town, rather licentious ; a small num- 
ber of kept women that are known 
without being too much remarked up- 
on, and, perhaps, a dozen ladies of 
gallantry that might be mentioned ; ail 
this is but a small per contra account, 
in a capital where resides a court rea- 





sonably large and rich, where the mili 
tary abound, where there is an afflux of 
foreigners; and which, lastly, is a con- 
siderable sea port. 

Generally speaking, although the cus- 
toms of the men may have undergone 
every where, of late years; a sort of 
metamorphosis, dress has retained here 
more traces of the ancient elegance than 
in the major part of other great cities. 

The police of Copenhagen is admirable, 
iv respect to the vigilance of its magis- 
trates, as, likewise, from the wisdom of its 
institution ; the merit of which is owing, 
in part, to the influence of the famous 
Count Siruenzee, who notwithstanding 
the many faults and even crimes that 
his memory may be justly reproached 
with, had sufficient intelligence to per- 
ceive all the importance of this part of 
the administration and courage to ope- 
rate the necessary’ changes, in order to 
bring it to perfection. It was necessary, 
in some measure, to rousea nation that 
had grown lethargic, in the happy en- 


joyment of along and profound peace, 


and which had been governed by two 
sovereigns, one of whom was undoubt- 
edly too much taken up with the interest 
of the church, and the other, by an 
effect of the goodness of his character, 
(he issurnamed Le Debonair), stood per- 
haps too much in dread of innovations. 


GENERAL. ANDREOSSY. 


THIS French officer must be well re- 
membered by our readers as the ambas- 
sador to the court of Great Britain, after 
the peace of Amiens, if that treaty can 
be called pacific. He is a general of ar- 
tillery, and to erffhlazon bis coat of ar- 
mour, and to shew that branch of the 
military art to which he was attached, 
the axle-tree boxes of his equipage had 
a cannon-ball at their mouths. The 
uncommon rumbling noise of his car- 
riage, on the stones of London, occa- 
sioned a variety of squibs and observa- 
tions to be naw on it, such, as that it 
must have been built, or at least have 
been planned in Gascony. Andreossy is, 
however, a brave and excellent soldier, 
but rough in his manners. Though it is 
still war with his country, he is not em- 
ee in carrying frre into the —_— 

ut conveying water into that of his 
own. He is, in short, at this time, 
writing a history of the canal of Lan- 
guedoc. We shall, in proper time, take 
notice of that work, which no doubt is 
calculated to promote and multiply the 
sources of the public prosperity of 
France. 
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THE DRAMA. 


HERE is no truth more gene- 

rally to be acknowledged, than 
that example is the strongest and 
most effectual manner of entorcing 
the precepts of morality and wis- 
dom; and consequently a good thea- 
trical representation being the best 
picture of human nature, may be 
made a lesson highly serviceable to 
the cause of virtue; with this pecu- 
liar advantage, that while the young 
spectator is looking into this instruc- 
tive academy, he learns the manners 
of the world without many of its pe- 
rils, and at acertain antl moderate 
expence. As long as the stage, there- 
fore, is provided for, by good sense, 
and conducted with decorum, it 
ought to give no body just unca- 
siness that a play-going rage pre- 
vails at“this time. Without giving 
the same kind of description of the 
drama in the metropolis which 
Fitz Stephens, a monk of Canter- 
bury did, when he said, “ London, 
instead of common interludes be- 
longing to the theatre, has plays of a 
more holy subject: representations 
of those miracles which the holy 
confessors wrought, or of the suffer- 
ings wherein the glorious constancy 
of the martyrs did appear,” we, 
in these more enlightened and sober 
days, are satisfied in saying the stage 


is free from the least immodesty and , 


impurity in manners and language. 
That it does not abound in wit or 
sentiment, is a fact not to be dis- 
puted ; and that sing-song and slfal- 
low contrivance have taken place of 
genius and humour, is a truth not 
less to be regretted. In the drama- 
tic, then, as in every other art, we 
again repeat, that monopoly is a bar 
to improvement. Our two theatres 
are licensed to be dull, and no one 
dares practically to dispute the palm 
with them. A Palmer did once try 
it with them, but he was silenced by 
authority. 

The dittle Roscius continues still 
to be followed as a great prodigy : 





let us not, howeyer, be thought ca- 
pricious in our way of thinking, if 
we say, that with many others, we 
have not quite the same opinion of 
this youth we had on his first ap- 
pearanee. Itc has performed a great 
many characters ; in some of which 
he certainly appears to less advan- 
tage. Srederick, in Lovers’ Vows, 
and Norval, in Douglas, lie is all the 
author could have wished these re- 
presentations to be: but that is not 
exactly the case in more than one of 
his subsequent characters. In Ham- 
let, for instance, notwithstanding the 
uncommon judgmest he evinces in 
several trying scenes; it is never- 
theless impossible he can keep up the 
illusion so necessary for the satisfac- 
tion of the spectator. Instead, then, 
of the maiz/ly prince who is to avenge 
his father’s cruel murder, our eyes 
are forced to inform our understand- 
ings that it is a child who has been 
persuaded to take the place of a man. 
Without appearing invidiously ‘to 
dwell upon those parts where that 
desirable delusion cannot be retained, 
but where the palpable counterfeit 
presents itself to our senses, though 
willing to be cheated ; we cannot help 
saying that at the end of the first 
act, where he says, 

‘¢ The time is out of joint;—O cursed 

spite ! 

That ever I was born to set it right ;’’ 
The effect upen the judicious part of 
the audience borders upon the bir- 
lesque. It even puts them in mind of 
Tom Thumb, The same may be said 
of his interview with Ophelia, in the 
first scene in the third act: “ Get 
thee to a nunnery ; why wouldst thou 
be a breeder of sinners?” &c. The 
dress, too, the black is very much 
against him and the deception so 
requisite to the full success of his 
acting. He may say, indeed, “ Ii 
my youth and size are the only fault¢ 
you can find in me, have patience, 
I shall mend as I grow older.” There 
is something in that answer, and we 
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wish as much may be said of his 
voice; but we are sorry to observe 
in that particular he by no means 
mends. We are indeed constrained 
to say, we have reason to apprehend 
he will never have a perfect or clear 
utterance. He may, however, have 
done wonders before this circum- 
stance is generally proved; so that 
though this denial of nature to one 
of her favourites may bar his at- 
taining excellence, it will not mar 
his making a fortune. As we should 
be sorry to be thought censurers, ra- 
ther than critics, we will content 
ourselves by only saying, that we do 
not approve in general of his empha- 
sis in the play of Ilamlet; other- 
wise we might point out those in- 
stances where he has given quite a 
new, and by no means an improved 
reading of this work of our immortal 
bard. 

After all we have said, and we 
hope good naturedly said, we still 
continue to think Master Betty a 
surprising youth, a phenomenon, but 
by no means able to maintain an 
equal reputation in all he has at- 
tempted. His friends should not for- 
get the axiom, “‘ Non omnia possu- 
mus omnes.” Why must they think 
him equal to every attempt, because 
he carried one to an uncommon de- 
gree of perfection. If they proceed 
as they have done, they will push him 
on to Alexander the Great, and ren- 
der that ludicrous which now may be 
regarded as sublime. Had this young 
gentleman only played Hamlet for 
his own benefit, it might have been 
excusable, nay very well, and the 
writer would have been spared the 
trouble of these strictures; but the 
young actor performed it the second 
night after, with repetitions since. 
Drury Lane house is said to hold 
8261]. when full. It could not but 
overflow on our young Roscius’s 
night; he received near 10001. clear 
of alldeductions, ‘The part of Ophe- 
lia has not been so well performed 
since the days of Mrs. Lessingham, 


as by Mrs, H. Johnston. The ghost, 


which is by no means the least for 
significance among the parts of this 
play, we are glad to see so respect- 
ably represented by that respected 
performer, Mr. Wroughton. Mr. 
Bensley’s voice was naturally sepul- 
chral, and therefore he was quali- 
fied for a speaking apparition : 
Shakspeare himself, then, the author 
of the play, and who, it seems, could 
perform no higher character in it 
than the ghost, probably fell short in 
the comparative merit of either of 
these gentlemen.—This last month 
has produced very little novelty at 
the theatres. The young Roscius, 
indeed, is yet new toa great part of 
the town, and still more so to its 
neighbourhood. 

A new musical faree, called Out 
of Place, or The Lake of Lausanne, 
trom the pen of Reynolds, was per- 
formed at Covent Garden the 28th 
of February, and was favourably re- 
ceived. As Braham, Storace, Hill, 
and Fawcett have parts, it may be 
supposed the music pleases. Like 
all other vehicles of this kind for 
song, the fable is slight. The cha- 
racters were, 

Count Vancenza.. Mr. Hill. 

Old Valteline ....Mr. Simmons, 
Young Valteline.-Mr. Braham. 
Cavalier Pomposo, Mr. Blanchard, 
.Timothy ......-.Mr. Fawcett. 
Lauretta .....-..Signora Storace. 
Cicely ....-..---Miss Waddy. 

The scene is Switzerland, and the 
story begins with Old Valteline turning 
off his servant Timothy, and refusing 
him acharacter. Pomposo, however, 
goes to Old Valteline to inquire after 
his character, as from the information 
of his niece he wishes to engage him, 
At the moment of the chevalier’s en- 
trance into his master’s room, Timothy 
had done what many servants have done 
before, placed himself in the seat of his 
betters, being actually shaving at his 
master’s toilet with his master’s dress 
on. Perceiving that Pomposo takes 
him for Old Valteline, he favours the 
deceit, and gives himself a character 
Several laughable scenes of equivoque 
follow this trick, between his two mas- 
ters. The love of young Valteline for 

















Lauretta makes another plot, if it may 
be so called. The former being de- 
nounced as a traitor by the Swiss coun- 
cil, throws both of them into difficul- 
ties, and thereby adds something to the 
little interest of the other occurrences 
in the piece. 

In this entertainment the com- 
poser has introduced the anciently 
celebrated air of Ranz des Vaches, 
which is said to have such an effect 
on a Swiss out of his own country, 
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as to make him weep, and be restless 
until he returns home again. The 
present air differs greatly from that 


which has been usually given‘under - 


the tithe of the Ranz des Vaches, 
but contains more melody; and cer- 
tainly whatever effect the former 
might have upon the simple Swiss 
cow-herd, it is but little calculated 
to please the fastidious ear of a mo- 
dern musician, or dilettanti. 


a 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THOUGHTS ON WINTER. 


HEN rugged winter’s cold and icy 


hand 


Has, veil’d those beauties that bid nature 


smile ; 
When desolation stalks around the land, 
And al] Creation’s deaden’d for a while ; 


Tis sweet to view the sadly pleasing scene, 


T’indulge the prospect of the mental eye ; 


With sober contemplafton’s eye to ken 
This mournful picture of mortality. 


When the sweet rose lies blasted on the 
ground, 


Its leaves ’gin wither and its beauties 


fade, 
Still its last dying sweets it breathes around, 


Still blushes midst the havoc Winter’s 


made : 


Thus, my soul, when the cold seal of 


Death, 
With dewy stamp, has closed these lin- 
gering eyes ; 
Thus may I glad resign my fleeting breath, 
And smiling bid thee seek thy native 
skies. 
Thus must we mortals yield to death se- 


vere, 
When comes that dreadful, unexpected 
hour ; 
Thus from the social tie that binds us here, 
Must drop, as from the stem the withered 
flower. 


Then shall oblivion with her sister band 
Darkness and silence hover round the 
tomb, 
In sad indissoluble union join’d, 
While I forgotten sleep im earth’s culd 
womb. 
Within my breast alas! no heavenly flame, 


w 


Not curst ambition’s love shall me pers 
suade, 
Nor glory prompt me, to disperse the 
gloom 
That ever with increasing, thickening 
shade, 
Gathers in darkening clouds around the 
tomb.— 


Shall the loud wintry blast for ever roar, 
For ever ravage this deserted vale ? 
Shall the stem raise the blasted flower no 
more, 
No more the flower its wouted sweets ex- 
hale ? 


Ah! yes: how sweetly when the spring re- 
news 
The joyous year, and bids the flowers 
revive 5 
How shall the rose expand her blushing 
hues! 
How wake the embryv blossom into life! 
And man again from earth shall raise his 
head 
For one long wintry season death shall 
swa 


y> 
One long, long night shall darken o’er the 


dead 
ButO ! how glorious is the dawning day ! 


What joys shall that new opening spring 


produce, 
That rising morn, that long expected 
light, 


(As every joy grows sweeter from disuse) 


That ends the horrors of so sad a night t 


That. heavenly star, that ’spersed the low- 


ering night 
That superstition gather’d o’¢r the earth, 


Shall barst at once upon our wondering 


sight, 
The heavenly children of a second birth, 


No spark of genius sheds its inward ray, That hand that raised the bumble aud the 


To snatch from death’s cold jaws my hum- 
. ble name, 

And bid it-fiourish in eternal day. 
Vor, IIE. 


low, 
That from the widow’s eyes wipetlo# the 


tear 5 
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That moved the veil from stern religion’s 
brow, 
And made her in a milder form appear: 


That hand that raised meck virtue’s droop- 
ing head, 
That in her cheek revived the virgin 
bloom; 
That raised them once, agaih shall raise 
the dead, 
And break the mouldermg barriers of the 
tomb. 


That voice, that heavenly voice, that 
roused mankind, 
Buried in ignorance’ and darkness’ 
womb ; 
That bade them seek that heaven, which 
now they find, 
Shall wake the tenants of the opening 
tomb. ILH.E 


——— 


FRAGMENT OF AN ODF, FOUND AMONG THE 
MSS. OF A POETICAL GENTLEMAN WHO 
WAS STARVED TO DEATH. 


To an Ass, braying in Paternoster Row. 


AWAKE, my lyre, to yonder ass, 
(Whose magic netes thy sound surpass,) 
Au energetic lay ; 
The friend of music, not the foe, 
He joins, in Paternoster Row, 
‘Lhe bardlings of the day. 
All hail to thee, good brother Jack ! 
J venerate thy loaded back, 
For Lam fond of greens ; 
Patatoes too wholesale I eat, 
Since poets find but little meat 
Tu their Arcadian scenes. 
Whole flocks of sheep by them created, 
And cooing doves together mated, 
At will indeed artse ¢ 
But what are flocks without the mutton ? 
And doves wont arguty a button 
*Till baked in pidgeon pies, 


As if they were to plenty born, 
They sing their yellow crops of corn, 
That wave o’er many a hill :— 
There’s corn indeed,—but where’s the 
bread ?— 
Egad ! a poet never said, 
He saw a baker’s bill. 


In purling streams their water flows, 
And every washerwoman knows, 
That water’s very handy :— 
But why not have,—(’twould dono harm,) 
To keep their rattling bowels warm, 
A little stream of brandy ? 


Thy double service claims my song, 
And twofold rites to thee belong, 
For cabbages and music ; 
Tho’ if on this poetic ground, 
You did not bring your panniers round; 
We soon should grow of you sick. 


Nay, do not blush, I see no cause 

For you to shun the world’s applause, 
Which other poets seek ; 

At every turn an ass appears 

Who brays aloud, and shews his ears,— 
‘Then why that crimson cheek ? 


An ass there was, some years ago, 
Your grand-papa for aught I know, 
Who found a lion’s skin ; 
With caution looking round about, 
Says he, “ the lion’s surely out, 
«I may as well get in.’* 
The thought was good, so in he got, 
And thro’ the fields began to trot, 
Fierce as a Bond-street beau, 
Whose waistcoat to his bosom reaches, 
While o’er his lungs he wears his breeches, 
Dressed for a raree show. 


Snug in a hedge, in tender chat. 
A monkey and a she-wolf sat, 
Their only theme was love : 
With silver tongue, and winning smiles, 
Young pug the maiden’s fear beguiles, 
And tries her heart to move, 
Her virgin heart-——————-. 


H. FB. 
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MODERN DISCOVERIES 


AND 


4 
IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, SCIENCES, AND LITERATURE; 


With Notices respecting Men 
[Specifications of patents are requested to 
be sent to the Editor before the 18th of 
the month, if an insertion in the first 
number is desired. ] 


R. Thomas Porthouse of Hall- 
BL garth, in Durham, has had a 
atent granted him for a machine, for 
heckling fax and hemp, and at the same 
time carding the tow; but without a 
view of his drawing, it would not be 
easy to convey to the reader a just idea 
ef this complex machinery. 


of Letters and Works in Hand. 


Mr. Abraham Underdown, of Brayn’s 
row, Spa fields, has obtained a patent, 
for an invention which cannot fail but 
strike the reader with surprise ; it is no 
less than a mode or method of making 
flour without grain. He thus describes 
his invention, ‘1 take turnips, pota- 
toes, parsnips, white beet, and Jerusa- 
lem artichokes, and I grind or grate 
them fine; I then put the substance in- 
to water; and I let it remain therein 
several hours; 1 then’strain off the wa- 

















ter, and I add fresh water in quantity 
sufficient to cover the substance. Which 
process I continue to repeat, unti! the 
water pours off quite clear. Then I 
strain and press the water from the 
vegetable substance, which I then dry 
on a kiln, or other proper convenience. 
When the substance is quite dry, | grind 
it in acorn or other proper mill, until 
it becomes fine flour. Kither of the 
above vegetables alone, or any two or 
more of them mixed together, and pre- 
pared as before specified, will answer 
for the purpose. The foregoing de- 
scription is for the making coarse or 
common flour: when I nfake fine or 
best flour, | pare or peel the rind off 
the vegetables, before | grind or grate 
them. I then pursue the same process 
as with the coarse or common flour.” 

Edward Shorter, of New Crane, Wap- 
ping, has invented a mechanical appa- 
ratus, by which the raising of ballast is 
rendered more easy, cheap, and expe- 
ditious, and which may also be applied 
to other useful purposes. For this in- 
vention, a patent has been granted him. 

William Lester of Piccadilly, Engi- 
neer, has obtained a. patent for an im- 
provement on an engine or machine for 
separating corn, seeds, and pulse, from 
the straw. 

A patent has also been granted to 
Simeon Thompson of Redcross-wharf, 
Upper Thames street, coal merchant, 
for a bushel or bushels, and other mea- 
sures, upon a new construction, for 
measuring coals, grain, seed, and other 
dry measurable commodities. 

Edward Steers, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple, London, has invented and ob- 
tained a patent, for an engine prodac- 
ing a force, by the impetus which, 
the = of a fluid body have to an 
equal altitude, applicable to the work- 
ing of all sorts of machinery. 

Frederick Mollerston of Hackney- 
wick, has obtained a patent for a che- 
mical composition and. method of ap- 
plying the same, in the preparation of 
hides, skins, and leather, silks, taffetas, 
and linen, and to all articles already 
made of skins and leather, thereby co- 
louring and giving a beautiful gloss to 
the same, rendering them water proof, 
and impenetrable to hot or corroding 
liquids, and at the same time preserving 
them from decay, and keeping them 
soft and pliable. 

John Robert Lucas, Esq. of Charl- 
ton house, in the county of Somerset, 
kas had a patent granted him for his 
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improvement in the art or method of 
making, spreading, or flatiening sheet- 
giass, commonly called German sheet- 
glass, plate glass, or any other spread 
glass, requiring a polished surface. 

Dr. Thornton, author of the Temple 
of Flora and Philosophy of Botany, 
has been presented with a diamond ring 
from the Emperor of Russia, who seems 
anxious to promote by his patronage 
the cause of literature. He also lately 
bestowed on Mr. Chevalier, surgeon ex- 
traordinary to the Prince of Wales, a 
diamond ring, for his prize dissertation 
on gun shot wounds. 

C. Hatchett, Esq. F. R. §. has made 
numerous analytical experiments and 
observations on the different lacs, as 
seed lac, shell lac, &c. by which it is 
proved, that although it is indisputably 
the production of insects, yet it possesses 
few of the characters of animal sub- 
stances ; but that the greater part of its 
aggregate properties, as well as of its 
component ingredients, are such as more 
ow appertain to vegetable bo- 

ies. 

The Society fer the Exicouragement 
of Arts, &c. has lately presented their 
gold medal to Dr. Howison, for his pre- 
paration of tar made in the East Indies, 
from the bark of the mangrove tree. 

A new composition for presérving in- 
flammable bodies from the effects of fire, 
has been made known at Hamburgh, by 
Professor Palmer. It is composed of 
one part of sulphur, one of red ochre, 
and six of a solution of copperas. 

The practice of slaughtering cattle b 
puncturing the medulla spinalis, or as it 
is now called, pithing cattle, is extended 
through all parts of the kingdom by the 
laudable perseverance of the Board of 
Agriculture. ‘The want of skill in the 
operators, and the prejudices arising from 
established custom, we are sorry to ob- 
serve, however, render the system less 
general than itshould be. _ It is perfectly 
ascertained, that the spinal marrow may 
be divided without producing immediate 
death, should the wound be inflicted be- 
low the origin of the nerves that supply 
the diaphragm, and allow the animal the 
power of respiration; but if the pune- 
ture be made into the cavity of the skull, 
so as to divide the medullary substance 
above the origin of these nerves, death 
is instantaneous, and without the least 
apparent sensation of pain. {fa line be 
drawn across the head from the root of 
each ear (about an inch and a half from 
the te: the centre of this line is the 

Kk 2 
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spot in which the puncture should be 
made, and an awl or common penknife 
is as good an instrument as can be used. 

The juice of the Ayapana, or Willde- 
nore plant, which grows in Brazil, has 
lately been found to be an antidote to 
all poisons. The ene and inflammation 
arising from the bites of serpents, the 
scolopendra, poisonous caterpillars, &c. 
are, in recent cases, removed in a few 
minutes by it. Count dos Arcos, gover- 
nor of Para, assisted by M. Sieben, an 
intelligent German naiuralist, is now 
employed in an exiensive course of expe- 
riments to ascertain the extent of its me- 
dical properties. 

Dr. Shadrach Ricketson is engaged in 
a work on the means of preserving health 
and preventing diseases, founded princi- 
pally on an attention to the non-naturals 
in medicine. 

We are happy to bear that the bene- 
fits of vaccination have been widely dif- 
fused in India. It appears from the go- 
vernment advertisement of Fort St. 
George, that from the month of Sep- 
tember 1802 to that of April 1804, the 
number of patients inoculated there 
amounted to 145,840 persons, without 
the occurrence of any casualty. 

M. Harding has Na at Lilien- 
thal, near Brema, a new planet, to 
which he has given the name of Juno ; 
he compared with the heavens the 50,000 
stars noticed by M. de Lalande, and dis- 
covered one of. the eighth degree, which 
appeared to have a movement of its 
own: he observed it for many days, and 
was satisfied of its being a pianet. The 
Sth of September, 1804, its right ascen- 
sion was | deg. 52 min. Its northern de- 
clination Odeg. Lt min. Mr. Burckhardt 
observed it on the 23d of September at 
359 deg. 7 min. and 4 deg. 6 min. He has 
found that the period of its revolution is 
five years and a half. Its inclination is 
2ideg. Its mean distance from the sun 
is three times greater than from the 
earth, that is to say, it is near 100 mil- 
lions of leagues; it is consequently a 
little more ‘distant from the sun than 
Ceres and Pallas, which are only distant 
96,000,000 of leagues. Its diameter has 
not been measured, but it appears like a 
star of the eighth magnitude. In regard 
to its size, it appears very nearly equal 
to that of Ceres discovered by Piazza. 
Juno is the twelfth planet discovered 
within these few years. Herschel has 
discovered Uranus and his six satellites ; 
he has also discovered two new satellites 
to Saturn, Piazza has discovered Ceres, 
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Olbers has discovered Pallas, and Harding 
has. just discovered Juno. 

The Literary Club have begun a 
subscription for erecting a@ monn- 
ment m St..Paul’s cathedral to the me- 
mory of Sir Joshua Reynolds, the origi- 
nal founder of that very respectable 
society. 

Sir H. Englefield has discovered a very 
simple process for extracting a cheap 
aad beautiful pigment from madder, 
equal in depth and transparency to the 
cakes from cochineal, and _ infinitely 
more durable. He pounds or bruises 
two ounces of the fresh root in a mor- 
tar, with five pints of clear soft cold 
water; to this he adds an ounce of mild 
vegetable alkali, and precipitates about 
half an ounce of madder cake, of a bril- 
liant colour, proper for either oil or 
water-paints. 

An English translation, of Marmon- 
tel’s Memoirs of himself is about to be 
published. 

Dr. Pierson, in a recent analysis of 
peat, or turf ashes, has found that they 
(the red ashes more especially) consist 
almost wholly of sulphate of iroa, com- 
monly called green vitriol of iron, mixed 
with a very minute proportion of silice- 
ous earth, and of lime united either to 
sulphate acid, or to carbonic acid; and 
to the sulphate of iron he attributes the 
fructifying properties of these ashes. 
This position is no less interesting than 
novel, as metallic salts and metallic ox- 
ides in general, and salt and oxides of 
iron in particular, which have hitherto 
been considered as poisonous to vegeta- 
tion, are now recommended as manures. 
The effects produced by burnt earth and 
ashes from paring and burning, have 
therefore been ascribed to alkaline or 
neutral salts; but Dr. Pierson’s experi- 
mieuts prove that they do not possess 
either in any material quantities, and 
that oxide of iron is their distinguishing 
property. The usual quantities of these 
spread on land js about 50 bushels, or 
2250 pounds aveirdupoise, per acre, or 
nearly seven and half oz, per square yard, 
The crops of artificial grasses are often 
trebled by the use of this manure, and 
oats and barley are much benefited by it. 

The Board of Agriculture, with a view 
to encourage the cultivation of spring 
wheat, have offered a premium of 50 
guineas for the greatest number of acres 
sown this spring, not less than twenty ; 30 
guineas for the next greatest number, 
and 20 for the third, or pieces of plate of 
equal value, The true spring wheat 














may be sown with success so late as the 
end of April, and has been known to 
escape the mildew, and yield better than 
the autumnal wheats. 

Messrs. M. H. N and Philip 
Courtney, of Trinity College, and Mr. 
G. B. Purvis, of Cavs, have been ad- 
mitted to the degree of bachelors of 
arts; and Mr. Joseph Cope, of St. John’s, 
to that of bachelor of physic. 

It is a fact which canmmot be too gene- 
rally known, that brine, evaporated to 
dryness in an oven, after curing meat, 
will answer the purpose of salt in making 
bread, or for any other uses to which that 
article may be applied. 

A spring, that has 4he power of de- 
composing or petrifying moss and other 
vegetables has been discovered near Clif- 
ton, in the parish of Conisbro’, York- 
shire. It-is strongly impregnated with a 
calcareous earth. A gentleman of Clif- 
ton is trying several experiments with 
the water. By introducing a certain 
quantity of vitriolic acid in a quart of 
water, he collected, by filtration, 15 
grains of lime, deducting a proper por- 
tion for the sulphurcous part of the vi- 
triolic acid. 

The Third Part of Count Rumford’s 
Tenth Essay, on the Construction of 
Kitchens, &e. has been translated from 
the English into French, and published 
at Paris. 

Bertrand Borrere, has presented his 
countrymen with a fwentietion of the 
Beauties of Young, and his Life, by J. 
Evans. We are sorry, however, to 
add, he has by no means done justice to 
the poetry of our admired author. 

Lefourneur, the transiator into French 
of Shakspeare, Young’s Night Thoughts, 
and Ossian’s Poems, has just finished 
and published a complete translation of 
Richardson's Clarissa Harlowe. The 
former translation of this work, by Pre- 
vost, was rather an abridement, or 
pruned of what Dr. Blair terms, his 
** unfortunate talent of spinning out 
pieces of amusement, imto an immea- 
surable length.” Jt makes ten volumes 
in 8vo. of above 500 pages each. 

Richard Cumberland, esq. is now en- 
gaged in writing memoirs of his own 
life, which will shortly make their ap- 
pearance. 

Proposals have been issued, by §. 
Newman, of Lloyd’s Coffee-House, for 
publishing a work, under the title of 
‘« The London Negotiator, adapted to 
the Use of Bankers, Merchants, Manu- 
facturers, Travellers, &c,”’ 
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This work is founded upon the plan. 
and after the method of the celebra 
Hamburgh Accountant, ‘by Mr. J. B. 
Kruse, with which every merchant in 
the foreign trade, and all travellers are 
intimately acquainted ; and it has been 
matter of regret long felt, that his work 
by converging every operation into the 
currency and standard of Hamburgh, 
furnishes very little or no assistance to 
the maneenatil transactions of this coun- 
try :---Under this conviction, and at the 
particular desire of some of the most 
eminent merchants, who considered the 
aid of such a work to the mighty com- 
merce of England, ahnost incalculable, 
the London Negotiator has been under- 
taken ; and from the arrangements made” 
by the author, and the attention paid to 
every branch of the subject, it 1s 
posed that this work will contain more 
universal instruction, more genuine and 
substantial information, and contribute 
more to the furtherance and expedition 
of mercantile operations, than any thing 
hitherto offered to the public. 

This work will have London for the 
centre of all its calculations; by which 
all the varieties of coins, weights, mea- 
sures, &c. &c. will be compared and 
equated. 

The work is to be in two volumes, 
quarto, prive to subscribers five guineas. 

The leiters supposed to have been 
written by the apostle Paul, before and 
after his conversion, by the late Rev. 
J. C. Lavator, are now translating, 
frorn the German into English, and will 
appear in a short time. 

The Jate professor Sibthorp Regius, 
professor of botany, in the university of 
Oxford, having just accomplished two 
voyages to Greece and the adjacent 
countries, for the purpose of investigat- 
ing the natural history, agriculture, and 
medicine of those rich and classical re- 
gions, his valuable life unfortunately 
fell a sacrifice to the fatigues of the un- 
dertaking. Anxious to the last for the 
completion of his great object, and that 
the literary world might not be entirely 
deprived of the fruit of his labours, he 
left directions, by will, for the publica- 
tion of a Flora Greea, to~be composed 
from his manuscript journals, netes, his 
dried plants, and the drawings executed 
under his inspection, by Mr. Ferdinand 
Bauer. The work is about to be pub- 
lished, the executors of Dr. Sibthorp 
having appointed Dr. Smith to arrange 
these materials, and to undertake the 
systematic and descriptive parts, which 
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will consist of ten volumes in folio, and 
each volume is to contain 100 plates, 
in imitation of drawings. 
It is acertain fact, that in Germany 
they make, and have for a long period 
been in the habit of making brandy from 
potatoes. - It is undoubtedly atiended 
with infinite advantages from various 
considerations : Ist, from the cheap- 
ness of potatoes; 2dly, as it is known to 
yield an excellent spirit ; dy, that the 
residue of the distillation is highly nou- 
rishing to many animals, and causes cows 
especially to yield a greater quantity of 
milk ; and lastly, as its use tends to di- 
minish considerably the consumption of 
ain. 
«. The two gold medals, value 15 gui- 
neas each, for the encouragement of 
classical learning, at Cambridge, are this 

ear adjudged to Mr. William Long- 

y, of St. John’s College, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Granger Cauntley, of Pembroke- 
Hall, bachelors of arts. The subject of 
the poem for Mr. Seaton’s prize for the 
present year is ‘* Christ’s lamentation 
over Jerusalem.” The Rey. James 
Speare, of Clare-Hall, is chosen a senior 
fellow of that society. 

A singular discovery of the intermax- 
illary bone in a young girl, has been 
communicated by the school of medicine 
of Strasbourg. This distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of mammiferous quadrupeds 
presented itself on the head of a young 
girl of twelve years of age, a suture hav- 
sng extended itself from the canine tooth 
to the anterior of the palate; this suture, 
which has been passed over by modern 
authors, on account of its rarity, has 
been distinctly observed and described by 
the celebrated anatomists of the 16th 
century, particularly by Vesalius (corp. 
hum. tab. li. ch. 9, fig. 9, ditt. a.a.) Fal- 
Jopius (Observ. anat. pag. 32) and Co- 
lumbus (De re anat. pag. 55). It should 
be added, that this child’s head presented 
another point of resemblance with the 
mammiferous quadrupeds, viz. an acute 
facile angle, and this is the more curious, 
as the front ought to project more in 
young persons than in those advanced in 


e. 

We shall at a convenient opportunity 
present our readers with some account of 
the interesting travels of M. M. Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland, in the tropics, dur- 
ing the years 1799, 1800, 1801, 1802, 
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1803, 1804, having traversed a distance 
by land and sea of near 9000 leagues. 

The balloon which was launched at 
the conclusion of the artificial fire- 
works, at the Hotel de Viile, upon the 
day of the Fete given to the Emperor by 
the city of Paris, fell the next day, the 
17th December, near Rome. Thus, in 
the space of twenty-two hours, it crossed 
France, the Alps, &c. traversing a dis- 
tance of three hundred leagues. It 
therefore moved at ‘the rate of fifteen 
leagues an hour! What is remarkable 
too, this balloon was loaded with orna- 
ments and appendages weighing five 
hundred pounds. 

The French chemists are much occu- 
pied in the analyzation of the new sub- 
stances which have been discovered in 
platina, to one of which M. Tennant 
has given the name of osmium, because 
of its sasceptibility of volatilization. It 
should, however, be recollected, that 
one of our countrymen some time since 
announced his haying discovered in pla- 
tina, two metals, one of which he named 
chromium, on account of its colouring 
property ; it has, nevertheless, been sug- 
gested, that it may be the metal already 
known under this name, and which ex- 
ists in the sand where platina is found. 
The second substance is the palladium, 
which is neither an amalgam, nor an 
heterogenous substance, as has been 
asserted by some. 

M. Cadet has been occupied in ana- 
lysing garlic. Garlic, considered as an 
aliment, or as to its medicinal qualities, 
is so useful, that Galen, has termed it the 
peasant’s antidote against every poison *: 
as an aliment, it powerfully excites the 
appetite; as a medicine, it is recom- 
mended for its discutient, antiseptic, and 
diuretic qualities; it is also esteemed 
efficacious in destroying worms. It en- 
ters into the composition of what is 
termed vinegar of four thieves. The 
history of this substance offers some re- 
markable particulars. By the Egyptians 
it was adored as well as onions; the 
Romans gave it to their soldiers to ex- 
cite their courage, and to fighting cocks 
to prepare them for combat. Perses 
relates, that those who had been guilty 
of any crime, took it for many days to 
purify themselves. If some ancient phy- 
sicians have extolled garlic for its me- 
dical virtues, others have regarded it as 


8 The French seem to have imbibed this idea of the physician through every pore, 
There is not a kitchen in France but is well stored with this high scented vegetable. 

















a poison. §. Pauli was desirous of ba- 
nishing it from every kitchen; Pisanel- 
tus and Spigelius assert, that the sugar of 

garlic, taken in drink, causes vertigo 
and death; Crantzius recounts, in his 
history of the Saxons, that the Emperor 
Arnoud died with little green spots, which 
were engendered in his flesh, from his 
having eaten too great a quantity ‘of 
garlic; many, indeed, have asserted, 
that it possesses the quality of corroding 
the stomach. Thisdifference of opinion 
has induced several chymists to analyse a 
substance whose properties appear so 
powerful; and to decide, whether we 
ought to regard it as beneficial or hurt- 
ful. Among the constituent parts of gar- 
lic, there are two, which ought prin- 
cipally to fix our attention. First, the 
essential oil, by the still, so volatile, so 
sharp, and so penetrating, which power- 
fully attacks and cauterises ‘the skin, 
and affects even iron; is dissolved in 
alcohol, and is heavier than water, and 
to which it communicates its aromatic 
quality. It forms one five hundredth of 
the weight of the clove; its scarcity ren- 
ders it very dear, as it is with difficulty 
procured under six or seven shillings the 
ounce. It is to this oil that garlic owes 
all its stimulant quality; deprived of that, 
it becomes a simple emollient. Although 
enclosed in the parenchyma of the vege- 
table, the oil sensibly affects our organs, 
yet itis a fact known tothe medical peo- 
ple of military hospitals, that those sol- 
diers who are desirous of prolonging 
their stay in them, give themselves a 
temporay fever by the application of 
garlic to the sphincter of the anus. It 
is now become interesting to try some 
physiological experiments to shew the 
effect of the essential oil of garlic in 
certain morbific affections, and to de- 
termine what dose, and in what case it 
is a remedy or poison, whether adminis- 
tered internally or topically, whether 
alone or united with an excipient. The 
effect of garlic upon some insects leads 
us to hope this oil will be a powerful au- 
thelmintic. The chymists often find 
some difficulty in procuring the four 
thieves vinegar clear. In using gariic 
whole, a portion of the mucilage rests 
in suspension in the liquid, and renders 
it turbid. This inconvenience may, 
however, be removed, by employing 
the essential oil of garlic dissolved in 
2 little alcohol. A second quality of 
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garlic is very remarkable, it is the mu- 
cilaginous extract which it contains in so 
great an abundance; this mucilage is of 
considerable use a3 an emollient ; as, 


-after a strong ebullition, it has no smell, 


or pungency, the essential oil 
volatilised. It forms nearly one half of 
the weight of the clove; its viscosity is 
very great: the arts employ part of it, 
and already the paper hangers use gar- 
lic in their paste, for it has not only 
the advantage of keeping away insects 
by its smeli, but that of causing the 
paper to adhere more strongly. . Gums 
imerease in price every day; already a 
mucilage has been discovered in the Hy. 
acinthus non scriptus, which might su- 
persede the use of gum arabic. The 
garlic, however, more common still 
than the wild jacinthus, will most pro- 
bably soon do so. It was natural to 
suppose, that these observations were 
also applicable to the echalott and onion 
from their great analogy; in order, in 
taste, and in their similar effect on the 
eyes, all appear to point them out, as 
of one family, but on analysation, nei- 
ther of them were found to possess the 
mucilaginous quality, nor any essential 
oil, that distinguishing characteristic “of 
the garlic. We are happy in present- 
ing this interesting article to our readers, 
as the applying the discoveries in chy- 
mistry to the arts is of the first import- 
ance to every country, but more espe- 
cially so to our own. 

Mr. Stephen Pasquin, professor of 
languages, has been allowed a patent 
for a new invented system of writing, 
printing, engraving, drawing, painting, 
stamping, working, and using certain cha- 
racters, figures, instruments, and ma- 
chines, for facilitating correspondence, 
and other literary operations. 

Ina former part of our work, we took 
notice of the labours of General Andre- 
ossy, on the subject of iaternal navi- 
gation, &c. Another French military 
character, M. Prony, a member of the 
National Jnstitute, and of the legion of 
honour, has recently published a very 
interesting work, which he intitles Phy- 
sico- Mathematical Researches on flow- 
ing Waters. Thus it seems, the French 
are determined, since they are prevented 
from extending their foreign commerce, 
to apply ail their talents to the improv- 
ing the iaternal trade of their own cout.- 
trv. 
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HE last month has afforded little 
intelligence from the continent. 

The determination of Russia on the cone 
duct it mtends to pursue in the present 


contest, is not known; and the public is. 


divided in its opinion on ihe approach- 
ae campaign, part imagining that it 
will be a very bloody one, from the 
forces that Russia and Sweden bring into 
the contest, which may compel Austria 
and Prussia to abandon their neutrality ; 
whilst, on the other hand, it is conjec- 
tnred that Europe, wearted with blood- 
shedding, will leave the contending 
powers to their own exertions, and of 
course the war will drag on heavily, nei- 
ther party being able to meet the other 
on its own clement. In the mean time, 
France, confiding in the immense expen- 
diture of this nation, conceives, that it 
is daily weakened, and ils re*ources are 
diminishing ; but she does not altoge- 
ther rest upon these hopes ; for notwith- 
standing the boast of our dominion over 
the seas, her fleets have contrived to 
evade our bloekades, and the Roehfort 
squadron, if not overtaken by our ves- 
sels, may strike a blow in some parts, 
which, like the taking of Hanover, will 
shew that the Peeeeh are not without 
the means of annoying our distant pos- 
sessions. The Toulon fleet, was driven 
back by a gale of wind; and this mis- 
chance to them proved unfortunate to 
us, though not without adding glory to 
the British navy. Two of the French 
frigates fell in with a convoy of upwards 
of thirty vessels, and would have taken 
the whole, if it had not been for the re- 
solution and bravery of the two armed 
vessels convoyi the merchantmen, 
which maintained the unequal conflict 
with the frigates to the last extremity ; 
and though overpowered, their exer- 
tions gave opportunity for eseape to the 
greater part of the convoy. Lord Nel- 
son was at that time off Sicily with his 
fleet ; and it is not improbable, that his 
assistance will be found requisite to the 
King of Naples, whose dommions, should 
the Russians come into Europe, may be 
the seat of war. 

The French legislative body has closed 
its sittings with the approbation of the 
emperor, and the congratulations of the 
financial orator, that the reign of the 
fourth dynasty commenced with the wra 
of free and annual supplies. The ex- 
penses for the ensumg year were esti- 
mated at 815,800,327 livres, of which 


only 4,666667 are appropriated to the 
e) of the emperor’s household, 
and 41,717,458 to the pu of jus- 
tice: but how little can collected 
from these accounts, may be conjec- 
tured from the circumstances of our own 
country. Mr. Talleyrand may, like Lord 
Melville, find it expedient to ‘* give oc- 
casional accommodation” from one fund 
to another, and his duty to the public 
will restrain him from * disclosing the 
delicate and confidential transactions of 
government.” 

The American budget has also ar- 
rived, but their expenses bear no pro- 
portion to those of the eastern world, 
the sum total of the supplies for the 
year 1805, amounting to 6nly 3,875,435 
dollars. Their debt, also, is in a far 
way of being paid off, and their re- 
sources are daily inereasing. The pur- 
chase of Louisiana will be — paid 
for by the advantages resulting from the 
acquisition of that country.—The em- 
peror of Domingo has made little pro- 
gress towards the conquest of the Spa- 
nish part of the island, and the Ameri- 
cans are carrying on a lucrative com- 
merce, by supplying both parties with 
arms and ammunttion. 

The complaints of the West Indians 
are rising to an alarming height, and 
must. in no short time excite the atten- 
tion of the legislature. Meetings have 
been held in London to consider of the 
means of promoting an intercourse be- 
tween the islands of the American 
States; and the report of the house of 
assembly of Jamaiea, made on Thurs- 
day, the 23d of Nevember, 1804, have 
been reprinted in this country. It con- 
tains, in strong and nervous language, a 
statement of the grievances under which 
they are conceived to labour, calls upon 
the justice of the country for compen- 
sation of damages, if the measures for 
the abolition of the slave-trade should 
be carried into execution; states the 
value of the island to this country, the 
injuries done to it by the agitation of 
the slave-trade in question, and speaks a 
language, which, unfortunately for that, 
as well as this iskand,.is not likely to 
ingratiate them with the minister. His 
conduct, without naming him, is pomted 
out in the following paragraph. 

‘< In pursuing the train of inquiry 
before us, we cannot help remarking, 
that the annals of mankind afford few 
instances of statesmen having much pro- 
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moted the wealth of nations by positive 
institutions, but very many of having, 
by injudicious regulations, arrested their 
progress, retarded their prosperity, or 
accelerated their decay: amongst the 
means least calculated for the former, 
and best adapted for the latier of these 
objects, all unite in classing excessive 
fiscal exactions. Every dabbler in finance 
allows, that there is a point, which once 
passed, requisitions defeat their own ob- 
ject: he admits the errors of his prede- 
cessors, but fancies that it was reserved 
for him to discover the precise limits to 
which the revenue of the sovereign may 
be carried, without oppressing the sub- 
ject: confident in his data, and secure 
in his calculations, the representations 
of thove smarting under their effects, 
are treated with neglect or contempt, 
are regarded as illusions of avarice, per- 
haps held up as the grumblings of dis- 
affection. Nothing short of a falling off 
in the revevite expected, can ensure at- 
tention, or procure relief; and inost 
commonly not till the injury is irrepa- 
rable.’ In giving an account of the 


island, the report say:, that “ a faithful 
detail would have the appearance of a 
frightful caricature ; and unless speedy 
and efficacious means are adopted for 
giving permanent relief by a radical 


change of measures, we must suppose 
that the West India islands are doomed 
to perish as useless appendages of the 
British empire. Can the colonies perish 
alone ? and will not the statesman, whose 
measures shall complete their ruin, preci- 
pitate into the same abyss the manufac- 
tures and commerce of the parent state.” 

The shipping employed in the West- 
India trade is stated to ‘* exceed the ton- 
nage, British and foreign, which carried 
on the commerce of England in the 
reign of King William, that the sailors 
are 5000 more than the whole native 
seamen employed in the trade of the 
kingdom, when the battle of La Hogue 
gave her the dominion of the ocean.” 
it will scarcely be allowed, says the re- 
port in another place, that ‘* the states- 
men of Great Britain adopted measures 
more fatal to her prosperity, than all 
that the rancorous hatred, or insidious 
guile of her arch-enemy could have ac- 
complished or hoped, and by laws and 
regulations withholden from the West- 
India colonies a necessary supply of la- 
bourers, giving undue encouragement to 
rising settlements, and heaping upon 
their staples exorbitant and oppressive 
imposts, finally accomplished the over- 
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throw of these once flourishing islands, 
and by their fall ruined the manufac- 
tures, withered the commerce, and sub- 
verted the naval strength of the em- 
pire.” At the conclusion it is recom- 
mended, on the supposition of the pro- 
bability of such fatal measures being 
pursued by his majesty’s minister-, to 
make an appeal to the sovere'zn him- 
self for his immediate protection. 

India has produced some disagreeable 
articles of intelligence, which excited 
considerable sensations in this country. 
The rage for conquest, which charac-, 
terises the administration of Lord Wel- 
lesley, it was naturally to be expect- 
ed, would excite the indignation, and 
rouse the energies of the native chief- 
tains. But such is the depravation of 
the moral and physical strength of the 
country, that little can be done against 
the vigour and discipline of an European 
army, or of an army of seapoys com- 
manded by Europeans. Colonel Mon- 
son, with a division of three thousand 
men, had advanced into the territories of 
Holkar, who had retreated from the 
army of the commander in chief, and 
now aitacked the colonel with all his 
force. To advance was impossible---a re- 
treat must be attended with loss; and 
this harassing situation was ageravated 
by the want of provision. The disci- 
pline of an army formed by Europeans 
could alone preserve it, and after very 
great hardships and repeated encounters 
with Holkar’s army, and very great 
losses, it effected its retreat to Agra. 
To balance this loss, success attended our 
arms in another quarter, for Siddore, 
the capital of Holkar’s dominions, was 
taken. Whether we shall be able to 
retain it, and how far the ill success of 
Colonel Monson’s expedition may en- 
courage Holkar to redouble his exer- 
tions, remain to be developed by future 
events. The repeated battles fought by 
the natives with our troops may in time 
teach them a better discipline, and the 
seapoys that we have trained to arms, 
may not always retain their fidelity. It 
is thought by men of great judgment and 
experience in the affairs of India, that 
the extension of our dominions will very 
much diminish our strength in that quar- 
ter: but whether that is an advantage 
or disadvantage to this country is very ~ 
problematical: the life of India is so 
inconsistent with English habits, that 
they, who return to this country, sated 
with its wealth, can feel little satisfac- 
tion in our suupler manners; and eastern 
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luxury and English freedom can hardly 
exist upon the same soil. 

At home, the attention of the public 
has been much occupied by the loud 
complaints against the present first lord 
of the admiralty, by the situation of the 
first lord of the treasury, and the catholic 
petition. The complaints against the 
first lord of the admiralty have been for 
some time known in the highest circles, 
but they are now of public notoriety, by 
the printing of the tenth report of the 
commissioners of naval inquiry. By 
these it appears, that Lord Melville, 
when treasurer to the navy, did, accord- 
ing to his own confession, “ give occa- 
sional accommodation from the funds in 
the treasurer’s hands to other services, not 
connected with his official situaiion as 
treasurer of thenavy.” The nature of this 
accommodation has occasioned various 
surmises, since Lord Melville has not 
scrupled to declare, that he could not 
give an account of it, ‘ without dis- 
closing delicate and confidential transac- 
tions of government, which his duty to 
the public must resirain him from re- 
vealing.”’ 

It appears that Mr. Trotter, with the 
consea! and approbation of Lord Mel- 
ville, was in the practice of withdrawing 
the public money from the Bank, and 
lodging it in the hands of private 
bankers: but Lord Melville would not 
declere, that he made no private advan- 
taze of these sume, aud Mr. Trotter, af- 
ter some hesitation, did adimit, that * in 
following his lordship’s instructions, or 
in acting in his affairs as his private agent, 
he had oceasionally laid out for his use 
or benefil from ten to twenty thousand 
pounds, without considering whether he 
was previously in advance to his lord- 
ship, or whether such advances were 
mate from his public or private ba- 
lances.” ‘This mode of conducting the 
priblic service was resisted by one of the 
subordinate officers, the cashier of the 
Victualling office: but, though he wish- 
ed to foliow the Jegal plan with the 
bank, he “ aequiesced with reluctance.” 
On this new and illegal system, a sys- 
tem declared by the commissioners to 
have been at the best, ‘a palpable 
evasion of the act.of parliament, (and 
they say), such conduct in a person in 
office appeared to us by no means cre- 
ditable; and, if it were generally adopt- 
ed, mighi be the means of rendering in- 
effectual all such commissions of inquiry 
as that under which we act.” 

The amount of the money thus di- 
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verted from its regular channel cannot 
be ascertained; but it may be estimated 
from one account kept with the house 
of Coutts and Co. in which appears on 
the creditor's side of Mr. Trotter 
8,295,420]. 10s. 5d. and on the debtor’s 


v 


side 15,078,757). 13s. 4d. The com- ~ 


missioners, upon examining this account, 
speak peremptorily, but properly. ‘* We 
feel it incumbent on us to declare our 
opinion, that the circumstance which 
actually led to the withdrawing of the 
money in the large sums from the 
bank, previously to its being issued to 
the sub-accountants for the public ser- 
vice, was the opportunity thereby af- 
forded to the application of it to pur- 
poses of private use and advantage.” 
One person examined, confessed that 
he had derived advantage from the use 
of the public money; and upon the 
whole, the commissioners state, ‘it ap- 
pears to us to be a clearly established 
fact, that during this treasureship, the 
money issued for navy services was 
used to a great amount for the purposes 
of private emolument, and this circum- 
stance leads us to observe, that if a 
ireasurer of the navy, after an increase 
of his salary upon the terms contained 
in the warrant, under his majesty’s 
sign manual, derive profit from the use 
of money issued for navy services, he 
becomes upon principles of equily, a 
dcbtor to the public, and is accountable for 
all such profit. Our duty requires us to 
add, that the withdrawing of the pub- 
lic money from the Bank of England, 
in the manner and for the purposes be- 
fore related, is in our judgment a dis- 
obedience of the law, as established by 
the 25th of the present reign, cap. 31.” 

Yo shew the evil arising from indi- 
viduals, applying public money to pri- 
vate uses, the case of Mr. Jellicoe is 
stated, by whom the public lost 24,8461. 
és. 63d. and Lord Melville shewed the 
greatest remissuess on this oceasion, 
who, when he discovered that the pub- 
lic money was thus applied, did neither 
suspend the culprit from his office, nor 
accept the security offered. No other 
treasurer ef the navy, it appears also 
from the examination of several of 
them, ever acted in the manner that 
Lord Melville has done: and from this 
report, it is evident, that not oniy the 
commissioners have done their duty, but 
that the public may derive great advan- 
tage from their appointment. No one 
also, will now be at a loss to account 
for the profuse and lavish expenditure of 














money, in Mr. Pitt's former administra- 
tion, nor for the vehement outcries 
against Lord St. Vincent, for his noble 
and patriotic conduct, in endeavouring 
to restore order and ceconomy in every 
department over which he lately pre- 
sided. 

The situation of Mr. Pitt also is not 
a little embarrassing. Is he prime mi- 
nister, or is he only subordinate to Lord 
Sidmouth, who is to be esteemed, not 
only president of the council, but at the 
head of his majesty’s counsellors? It is 
certain, that within the last month, 
many persons of high character and pro- 
perty have withdrawn their wonted 
support from Mr. Pitt, whose language 
also is very different now from what 
it was in the plenitude of power, and in- 
solence of his former adiministration. 
The circumstance of the House of Com- 
mons resisting a tax, is accounted a 
dangerous symptom, and a presage of 
the decline of Mr. Pitt, and the report 
of the naval commissioners respecting 
Lord Meiville sufficiently accounts for 
the atlachment of the monied interest 
to these colleagues in office, and will 
excite an inquiry into the expenditure 
of public money, which may hereafter 
prevent abuse, and keep the monied in- 
terest within those due bounds, which 
the real interest of a country requires, 
not only to be clearly ascertained, but 
strictly preserved. 

The catholic delegation waited on Mr. 
Pitt with their petition for catholic eman- 
cipation, but he declined the presenta- 
tion of it to the house of commons. 
The reasons of his refusal are sufficiently 
obvious; and he is embarrassed by the 
measure, for he is supposed to favour it, 
but the loss of his post might be the 
consequence of giving it his decided sup- 

rt. The petition, therefore, was placed 
in the hands of Lord Grenville for the 
house of lords, and of Mr. Fox for the 
house of commons, both of them being 
persons qualified by their talents to give 
energy to every scutiment in favour of 
‘religious union, and mutual toleration. 
The agitation of the question has evi- 
dently been of great service to the ca- 
tholics, for on this side of the water 
very few persons retain their aucient pre- 
judices; and the disputes, on which the 
subjection of the catholics is insisted 
upon, are filter objects for the discus- 
sian of priests than of siatesinen. Such 
disputes may, indeed, occasion an ef1- 
sion of ink and a waste of paper, hut, 
when the stale, like Gallio, very wiscly 
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cares for none of these things, and in- 
terferes only when the disputants come 
to a breach of the peace, animosity will 
gradually die away, and the people on 
both sides will wonder how their pre- 
decessors could be brought to quarrel 
with each other upon opinions on which 
neither had a right to dictate to the 
other. 

A signal action of bravery has agaiu 
distinguished the British fleet, and again 
tarnished the fame of the French admi- 
ral in the East Indies. The Centurion, 
of 50 guns, anchored in the roads of 
Vizagapatam, with an Indiaman, on the 
14th of last September, and on the fol- 
lowing morning three strange sail were 
seen in the offing, which soon proved to 
be French, the Marengo, of 80 guns, 
and two frigates. One of the frigates 
stood close round the bow of the India- 
man, which struck without firing a gun, 
and then the frigate opened her fire on 
the Centurion, which was returned with 
such alacrity, that in five minutes time 
she went off full sail to the leeward, 
At half past 11 the line of battle ship, 
with the other frigate, came down, bui 
opened their fire at along distauce ; and 
when they came within reach of the 
Centurion’s carronades, one broadside 
sent them off, and the admiral appeared 
disposed now to coilect his forces tu 
place the frigaies in a raking position, 
one ahead, the other astern, and to keep 
the beam himself. Upon this the Cen- 
turion ran closer to the shore, so that 
none of the enemy could pass between 
her and the surf, and there received 
them again. The Marengo poured in a 
tremendous broadside, which was again 
returned with such fury, that she made 
sail, and anchored ai the distance of 
three quarters of a mile. here, oui 
of the reach of the carronades, she at- 
tacked the Centurion with forty-two 
pounders, ,which were returned with 
twenty-four pounders for about an hour, 
when the Frenchmen made off to a 
greater distance to repair damages, and 
at five in the evening sailed away tothe 
northward with their prize, the reason 
of whose so quick a surrender remains 
to be explained. The general action 
began about ten, and ended at hall past 
one; and the issue does the highest ho- 
nour to Captain Lind, his oficers aud 
crew. We cannot doubt that this ac- 
tion will be noticed by the piiriotic 
find at Lloyd's, though we are much 
concerned to add, that the gailant ac- 
tion of Captain Stonchouse, mentioned 
L1i2 
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in our report for January, is not deemed 
a fit subject for the fund to notice. The 
reason given is, that, if all the gallant 
actions of individuals in the merchant 
service, as well as in the navy, were re- 
munerated, tlte fund would not be com- 
petent: but in this there is a distrust of 
the generosity of the public, which, 
when it heard that the subscription was 
exhausted by prcper disbursements, 
would be anxious by fresh contributions 
to shew its regard for every exertion of 
valour. 





PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 

Tue most remarkable event in the 
House of Commons was the defeat of 
the Minister in one of his taxes, whose 
amount he estimated at three hundred 
thousand pounds. This was intended to 
be laid on horses of husbandry, at the 
rate of seven shillings and sixpence on 
each horse, thus making a duty of twen- 
ty shillings annually on each horse em- 
ployed in husbandry. On the order for 
the second reading of the bill it was op- 
posed by Mr. Plomer, as bewg too hard 
on the farmers, and in his opmion such 
as might crush a whole set of men. 
Mr. Pitt conceived, that it would not 
produce such a pressure, and that the 
increase in the price of corn by such a 
tax must be trifling. He stated that the 
amount of the duty was only a seven 
hundred and fiftieth part of the pro- 
duce of the land in the kingdom.  Se- 
veral persons connected with husbandry 
spoke on the occasion, and resisted the 
bill as partial and oppressive on the land- 
ed interest, and upon a division there 
appeared to be 73 for the second reading 
of the bill, and 76 against it. Less op- 
position was made to the salt bill, and 
still less to the property tax bill, which 
takes one shilling out of every 16 shil- 
lings, obtained by the labour of ihe 
industrious, and is far more partial to 
the landed interest, than the husbandry 
horse duty bill was oppressive to it. Ih 
the debate on the mutiny bill, General 
Fitzpatrick expressed his sorrow that 
he could not carry his point of prevent- 
ing an officer under 21 years of age 
from presiding at a court-martial, and 
he was of opinion, in which few real 
soldiers will differ from him, that no 
one ought to be a captain before he 
was 21 years of age. Mr. Wilberforce’s 
motion for the abolition of the slave 
trade was rejected after a very unintercst- 
ing debate, in which several severe sa:- 


casms were thrown out on the affecta- 
tion of fidelity and peculiar benevolence 
in the mover for the exercise of which 
many important subjects were pointed 
out to him nearer home, and he was 
earnestly intreated to relieve some un- 
fortunate whites nearer his own doors, 
who laboured under much greater op- 
pression than the blacks in the Wert In- 
dies. The committee on the Middiesex 
election declared sir Francis Burdett to 
be the sitting member, and thus com- 
pletely refuted the insolent letter writ- 
ten by his antagonist at the close of the 
election; and the examination of the 
sheriffs and their law adviser brought 
out some curious circumstance: relative 
tothe conduct of both. The sheriffs at 
the former election were ordered to be 
committed to Newgaic, nothing being 
advanced in their favour in the debates 
upon this occasion; yet, if they have 
been guilty of a crime, their punishment 
is too light; and if not guilty of a 
crime, too severe. In the case of the 
riots at Knaresborough, the house took 
what seems to be the true constitutional 
step, by ordering that the rioters should 
be prosecuted by the Attorney-general, 
In point of debate Mr. Sheridan’s mo- 
tion claims the greatest attention. 

His speeches on March the sixth, on 
the defence of the country, were es- 
teemed by the hearers to be among the 
most brilliant that were ever made in 
that house; and though his motion was 
not crowned with success, yet he had 
almost the universal concurrence of the 
house in every sentiment which he ut- 
tered. It is scarcely possible in writing, 
much less in the limits assigned to us, to 
set forth his speeches in their due co- 
lour of force, the shafts of his wit flew 
in every direction with irresistible force, 
and the minister, though conscious of the 
majority of votes in his favour, sat in 
inexpressible agony, whilst the bursts of 
laughter from every quarter of the house 
proclaimed his bill to be an object of con- 
tempt,and himself a fit subject for ridicule, 
Mr. Sheridan, on rising, moved for the re- 
peal of the bill, expressing its title in 
full length, which is now generall 
known by the name of Pitt's parish bill 
He paid-several compliments to Mr. 
Windham on his speech on the defence 
of the country. Mr. Canning’s answer 
to it was treated as a most insignificant 
reply, a catamaran speech, plenty of 
noise and little mischief, that is, little 
mischief to those whom it was intended 
toannoy. On one point, however, Mr. 
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Sheridan expressed a difference of opi- 
nion from Mr. Windham, and that was 
on the subject of the volunteer system, 
which he considered to be admirable, 
excellent, and entitled to the warmest 
gratitude of the country; a system 
which struck a panic in, and brought 
to reflection the minds of our enemies, 
and was to his knowledge, from accu- 
rate information, the ground of that 
conviction of the Emperor of France 
and his ministers, that we were full 

adequate to our own defence. This 
banking shop, luxurious, mercantile 
nation was seen to be not content with 
Jolling on the couch of indolence, and 
trusting to others to fight its battles with 
an army of mercenaries, an hired army. 
No! where danger threatened, to its 
own energy it trusted its own cause, and 
whether the volunteers have the skill or 
not, they have clearly proved that they 
have the courage and dipoution to de- 
fead the country. How much superior 
issuch a mode of defence to that with 
an hired army, whose numbers must be 
fully known to anenemy, andthe means 
of meeting it are mere matter of cal- 
rulation ! But, when a naiion is roused, 
where a great part of the population 
capable of bearing arms is placing itself 
in the ranks, and performing the duties 
of soldiers, no enemy can tell the 
number of forces requisite to overcome 
the resistance of an armed people. 

The militia system was also repre- 
sented to be worthy of great respect, 
and any great reduction of its force was 
deprecated. The country is used to it, 
and on that account independent of 
many weighty arguments in its favour, 
itonght not upon slight grounds to be 
given up. Variety in the mode of de- 
fence is desirable, but nothing is more 
to be deplored than the situation of a 
country defended only by one cast of 
character. That constitutional jealousy 
of arezular army which our ancestors 
had, cannot be too much commended ; 
for whatever may be the courage and 
discipline of a regular army, yet the 
history of the world proves nm number- 
less instances, that the liberty of a 
country is always lost from the nioment 
that it rested its defence on the vigour of 
an hired army. ‘To be relieved from 
the horrors of an invading enemy is 
doubtless a source of comfort; but, if 
it is purchased by placing arms in the 
hands of those who will afterwards ia- 
flict still deeper wounds on the liberty 
av! happiness of the people, the price of 
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the first defence is too great, and pos- 
terity must lament the ignorance or 
sloth, and cowardice of their predeces- 
sors, who did not foresee the danger, 
or had not the courage to protect them- 
selves. Happily for this country, the 
people are now on their guard, and long 
may they remain so, for as the volun- 
teers are improving in skill and disei- 
pline, there will be less danger from a 
regular army. 

From these topics the speaker turned 
torefute the insinuation of an endeavour 
to damp the spirit of the country, by 
an attack on a Dill which ministers 
would not yet believe had completely 
failed. These very ministers who ac- 
cused their predecessors of want of ea- 
ergy, of weakness, and imbecility, who 
promised such gigantic efforts, what 
have they done? not half so much as 
those they had superseded. And what 
is now their language? Do not damp 
the spirit of the country; it will be 
shocking to expose our failure. But 
this can be no longer done, the people 
of England are behind the scenes ; all 
the parish officers of the kingdom are 
under the apron of the great puppet- 
shew man; they know that the trick 
has failed, they can no longer put any 
confidence in the vain-boaster, who 
pretended to be the saviour of his 
country. 

Did not this vain-glorious boaster pro- 
mise to produce an army, instead of 
which he has given us a measure of 
finance, aud burthened every parish with 
an inefficient tax? He promises one 
thing, and produces another. But he 
boasts also of increasing our naval force, 
and our disposeable force of infantry ; 
of which things, not one was done by 
him, but the whole merit is due to that 
very Lord Sidmouth now at the head 
of his majesty’s councils, and who was 
treated with such scora and ridicule. 

In his own Cinque Ports, where he ts 
looked up to as a great general, as well 
as a great statesman, and with equal 
pretensions, where more extraordinary 
exertions might have been effected, how 
many recruits have been raised? One! 
one only! doubtless an Hercules. It 
reminds one of Lord Donegal’s troop of 
light horse, which was inquired after by 
a general, when one man rode up, and 
said; Here | am! and so when the Chigue 
Port recruits are called, the Hercules 
will step forward and cali oul, Here we 
are! 

Was ever so disgraceful a bill brough! 
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into parlidment? Is it not a cheat, an 
imposition? You come to a parish and 
say, give me a Soldier ; the parish officer 
replies modestly, I can’t, I have not got 
one. Like an impudent bully when you 
threaten him, If you don’t put twenty 
pounds in a certain | a I shall find a 
way to make you doit. This is sufli- 
cient to stamp the bill with infamy. But 
we are told, stop a little, give it a longer 
trial. Yes! if it had not had a full trial, 
and had been found in every respect 
completely deficient. Supposing on the 
plans proposed to the house for convey- 
ing troops by land carriage, aschemer 
were to say, all these are good for no- 
thing, try mine; we consent. In his, 
he places twenty of the infantry, knap- 
sacks, baggage, arms, and accoutre- 
ments. Ij! convey them ail, says he, 
to Windsor in anhour. Off he goes, and 
six hours «fier, we hear, that he is at 
Kensington, not on his return home, 


butin his road toWindsor, ai the rate of 


half a mile an hour. What should you 
think if such a fellow were he to complain 
that he had not hada fair tvial? In aoa, 
the bill is ike giving a man a sword and 
a shield; and when you complain that 
the one is unfil for offence and the other 
for defence, the answer made is, Never 
mind, the sword will make an excellent 
soup ladle, and the shield a fish keitle.--- 
Froin thesesallies ofhumour,the speaker, 
in a more seriousstrain of eloquence, de- 
plored the conduct of adminisiration 
towards Lord St. Vincent, and proved 
that the naval force, which he left in 
going out of office, was greater than 
that which now existed. He took a view 
also of the present and late administra- 
tions, trying them man by man, and 
comparing them to Sterne’s man at 
Strasburgh, whose nose was the object 
of wonder, and the making of his for- 
tune. No man’s nose was to be counted 
in the cabinet, but the premises where 
he alone musi be the sole masier. What 
could possibly have placed Lord Melville 
at the head of the admiralty. Was it 
the success of his plans at Toulon, Cor- 
sica, Noirmonties, Calais, Ferrol? or 
was it supposed, that because he had 
proved his total ignorance in afiairs at 
Jand, that he must be qualified to pre- 
side in the naval department? ‘Thus 
honest Johny M‘Crea brought a tragedy 
one day to his friend Garrick, who had 
a great regard for him, but on looking 
over the composilion, gently hinted to 
him that his talent was not for tragedy. 
Honest Johey took his advice, and in 
the nest vei brenght him a comedy in 


five acts, which was such execrable stuff, 
that he soon received it back again. 
Upon this he expostulated with Garrick, 
representing that the comedy was written 
at his own desire, ‘* How could that be?” 
replied Garrick ; ‘* I told you that your 
talent did not lie in tragedy, but never 
said that you had a talent for comedy.” 
‘* Na’ lee in tragedy,” says honest Johny, 
** and it disna’ lee in comedy, where the 
de’il mon then dis it lee.” So says the 
first Lord of the Admiralty: ‘* 1fmy ta- 
lent dis na’ lee in land service, and dis 
na’ Jee in sea service, where ihe de’il mon 
dis it lee 2” 

From these topics, the speaker re- 
turned to his subject, and in arguing for 
the repeal of the bill, made many judi- 
cious observations on the nuilitia, on 
recruiting for rank, and on enlisting for 
a limited time. He called on the country 
genilemen to consider the bill de nev, 
and to say, with what arguments they 
could face their constituerts in ihe coun- 
try, if they supported a bill, which was 
not what it professed to be, but merely 
a scheme and an oppressive system oi 
taxation. He cailed upon those who 
had supported the late head of admitais- 
tration,-to be consisieni, and to unile 
in throwing it out of the house. At this 
time he observed, there cannot be ioo 
great a caution exercised in laying bur- 
thens on the people. | call on the country 
gentlemen to lift themseives above party 
motives, and to endeavour to regain the 
confidence of the people. Possessing that 
confidence, we may bid defiance to tiie 
world, and treat with contempt the aris 
and arms of our most ambitious, insati- 
able, and powerful! enemy. 

Mr. Canning was to have replied, but 
the house had been so completely taken 
possession of by Mr. Sheridan, that 
Mr. Pitt found it necessary to use his 
eiforts to allay the agitation. He began 
by observing, that the real subject un- 
der discussion had been lost in the mass 
of extraneous matter that had been col- 
lected from ail quarters, for a mere dis- 
play of eloquence: yet he doubted not, 
that when the house cane coolly to 
refiect, its decision would be the same as 
on a similar occasion, when the question 
was so ably brought forward by Mr. 
Wingham. The question was, whether 
or not it was right to —— the act of 
last session for raising an addilional force, 
and not whether the bill had at that mo- 
ment in every point answered the pur- 
poses for which it was intended. The 
bill had received the sanction of ihe 
legislature: a repeal of it ought not to 























be undertaken on slight grounds. Its 
utility rests on its efficiency to raise men, 
net money; and though it had been 
asserted that it was planned merely 
with a pecuniary view, yet he had never 
taken it up in that light, nor would he 
allow it to remain as such, nor continue 
ii unless it was eflicacious in raising men. 
As far as it operated as a penalty, that 
was a very different question, and led to 
different conclusions. It was to be con- 
sidered, that the bill had not commenced 
its operations till August last; and, if on 
a comparison of the number of men 
raised previous to it, and within the 
last three months, it should appear, 
that no less than two hundred men had 
been raised on an average every week 
at the last period, he begged to ask, 
whether such a measure was to be dis- 
carded as completely nugatory. It had 
been represented as good for nothing 
but fines, yet it nearly doubled the re- 
cruiting of the country. In fact, the 
bill had not yet had a fair trial. it re- 
quired time to do-away the bad effects 
of the extravagant bounties that had 
been givén under the army of reserve 
bill. A general trial had not been made 
in all the parishes of Great Britain, and 
he had never stated that it should pro- 
duce at once a rapid and extraordinary 
force. He had stated only thatit gave 
a chance of success beyond any measure 
suggested by the gentlemen on the op- 
posite side. 

Argument, passion, invective had been 
used : yet the house wonld separate the 
two questions, the repeal of the bill, 
and the aspersions on the character of 
the minister, who might be got ‘rid of, 
if thought fit, in a noblerand more par- 
liamentary way of proceeding. Here Mr. 
Pitt adverted to a vindication of the cha- 
racter of several members of adminis- 
tration, and complimented the country 
gentlemen ‘for public zeal and ar- 
** dour, to fupport his mafefly with their 
** ives and fortunes,”’ as great as ever 
existed in any period of our history. He 
called upon them to consider, that greater 
exertions were to be used ia proportion 
to those of the enemy, and it was ne- 
cessary that we should become a more 
military people than in the time of our 
predecessors. 

Mr. Windham charged Mr. Pitt with 
deviating from the question as much as 
Mr. Sheridan, and objected to the bill 
for giving an improper influence to pa- 
rish officers. ‘That this might be ill used 
was proved by a late occurrence, when 
a few Irish bricklayers and labourers, 
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in indulging themselves on a Sunday 
evening, the only evening they could 
spare, in the innocent amusement of 
dancing, were assaulted by a whole band 
of constables and parish officers, exer- 
cising a vexatious spirit of authority, 
taken to prison, and left there all night, 
for the purpose of selecting, accordi 
to their discretion, such asJhad not mo- 
ney or friends, and sending them on 
board the tender. When such ‘scenes 
pass under our own eyes, what may not 
be done by this parish bill at a distance ? 
and, indeed, many ofthe recruits in the 
lists on the table were procured in the 
same manner by crimps. The bill was 
treated by this speaker in a most con- 
temptuous manner, “a8 one meant to 
burlesque the army, and arising from a 
prolific brain, whose illusory plans could 
be compared only to the schemes of 
modern writers on gardening, consider- 
ing not the nature of the soil and its 
fitness for cultivation, but how it would 
look. in perspective, and appear in a 
picture. Substantial measures are dis- 
regarded for fine harrangues, and thus 
we have brilliant speeches of bad mea- 
sures. The parish bill is oppressive, and 
every effort for its execution is unavail- 
ing, as is testified by every gentleman 
who has witnessed its progress in the 
country. 

The bill was reprobated in strong 
terms, and very forcibly supported by 
other members. 

Mr. Fox admitted, that a bill which 
had passed the house, should not be 
harrassed by any opposition, until it has 
had a fair trial: bat he contended, that 
the measure had received that trial, and 
had completely failed. 1t had been said, 
that the late minister had failed in his 
measures, and upon this ground ke was 
dismissed from office ; yet his successor, 
who had boasted so much vigour, and 
promised a supply of 27,000 men, had 
given the country only 4,000. If this is 
not afailure, what does that word mean? 
But it may be said, that it has raised 
money: aud so il had, but on a system 
the most unjuct, because it was unequal 
in its distribution over the several classes 
of the commnunity. Res non verba, were 
the expectations held out to the people, 
on the present minister’s coming ito of- 
fice, whose glories were tarnished for 
ever, if he rested them on this bill, which 
had no one feature of mind, foresight, 
or efficiency. Lord Castlereagh sup- 
ported the bill, contending that no cae 
had been made out against it; and after 
a few words from Mr.Johnson, Mr. She- 
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ridan tose up to make his reply, ia 
which he is said to have exceeded even 
his former exertions in wit and elo- 
quence. 

He professed his intention to detain 
the house but a little time, since he 
could not feel much eagerness to reply 
to speeches totally destitute of argument. 
He vindicated the consistency of Mr. 
Windham’s conduct, recapitulated the 
general arguments on the bill, and com- 

laint made by Mr. Pitt of the use of 

arsh words, thatsuch a complaint came 
with peculiar grace from a person of his 
blushing humility, so averse to ill-na- 
tured personalities, so little desirous of 
cherishing political animositics. The 
meek, gentle, modest, but devoted 
head of so kinda creature as the minis- 
ter, must, to be sure, be preserved from 
jokes: yet it was strange, that he should 
be in a hurry to answer a mere collec- 
tion of jokes, and it was very clear to 
the house, that he would not employ his 
splendid talents on a speech distinguished 
for nothing but irregularity and igno- 
rance. ‘*Thesesplendid talents,” said Mr. 
Sheridan, ‘‘1 have never denied to him; 
it is the use of them that 1 condemn, 
and 1 can use no better nor stronger 
language on his character, than what he 
has been already accuston:ed to hear, 
which cannot be too often repeated, and 
which is a concise history of his adminis- 
tration, that of all the ministers who 
ever bore sway in England, he is the 
one who had added most to the bur- 
thens, and taken away most from the li- 
berties of his country. ‘The first lord of 
the admiralty had been mentioned, and 
his merit vet in competition with those 
of his predecessor. He, indeed, was not 
content, like the noble earl, to attend 
to the patient and laborious duties of 
his office; he went boldly afloat him- 
self, and superintended catamaran ex- 
peditions. Walmer Castle was the seat 


of his triumphs, _ Alexander's feast was 
there performed to the great astonish- 
ment of the men of Kent; the lyre re- 
sounded, and the giass went round, 

The jolly god in triumph comes, 

Sound your trumpets, beat your drums, 


The first lord of the admiralty seizes the 
torch to burn the whole of theFrench fleet: 


No Thais led the way 

To light him to his prey, 
he hears the noise, and sees the smoke 
of his catamarans, and Walmer Castle 
resounded with his glorious feats. 

‘¢ | have been represented as insincere 
in my support of the noble lord now at 
the head of his Majesty's councils, but 
it was well known to all my friends, 
how much J differed in opinion from 
them, on their opposition to him, which 
1 foresaw could end only in his removal 
from power, to make way for a much 
more inefficient minister, and. one in- 
finitely more dangerous to the constitu- 
tion. Had I come down to the house, 
and represented the noble lord as the 
fittest man in the kingdom to be minis- 
ter, had I afterwards gradually with- 
drawn myself from him, spread remours 
privately against him, made dark iasi- 
nuations on his talents, then pointed 
him out as a person of such weakness 
and incapacity, that his stay in office 
threatened ruin to the kingdom ; had I 
then openly opposed him, used every 
effort to overpower him, and finally 
driven him from his siation, then in- 
deed might my friends have branded my 
name wilh contempt, considered me as 
an outcast fron: society, unworthy of 
future intercourse, as one whose heart 
was cold to every generous feeling, and 
who would sacrifice equally his friend 
or his foe to the suggestions of a cold 
blooded ambition.” The house then di- 
vided, when there appeared to be for 
the motion, 127; against, it 267. 
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Empire in India, and diffusing the Light 
of the Christian Religion throughout 
the eastern World: by the Rey. Wiliam 
Cockburn, A.M. 5s. 

A concise and interesting View of the 
Obligations of Mr. Gibbon, that Our 
Lord foretold his second Coming in the 
Clouds of Heaven in the Generation in 
which he lived, which the Revolution of 
seventeen Centuries has proved not to 
be agreeable to Experience ; chiefly in- 
tended as a Specimen of the true Method 
of ascertaining the genuine Meaning of 
the New Testament: by N. Nisbett, 
M.A. Is. 6d. 

A Sermon to Farmers: by the Rey. 
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J. Riland, M.A. Rector of Sutton Cold- 
field, Warwickshire. 6d. 

The Christian System unfolded, in a 
Course of practical Essays on the prin- 
cipal Doctrines and Duties of Christia- 
nity: by T. Robinson, M.A. Vicar of St. 
Mary, Leicester. 3 vols. Svo, 11. 4s. 

An Address to Lord Teignmouth, Pre- 
sident of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, occasioned by his Address to the 
Clergy of the Church of England: by 
a Country Clergyman. 1s. 

Thoughts on the Protestant Ascen- 
dancy in Ireland, with an Appendix. 3s. 

Discursory Considerations on St. Luke’s 
Preface, and other Circumstances of his 

yospel, in three Letters to a Friend, 
from a Country Clergyman. 3s. 6d. 

Catholic Emancipation; addressed to 
the Lords and Commons of the British 
Parliament: by Ridley Cranmer. 1s. 

Hear both Sides; or, A Defence of 
the Society for the Suppression of Vice: 
in Reply to a Letter to a Member of 
that Society, in which its Principles and 
Proceedings are examined and condemn- 
ed: by a Member of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice. 2s. 

The Christian Mirror: a Series of 
original Essays in Prose and Verse; in- 
cluding Strictures on the Defects and 
Follies of fashionable Performers. 


Report of Diseases in a Western District of London. 
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The second edition of Dr. Williams’ 
Sermon on Predestination, with Notes? 
corrected and enlarged. S8vo, 1s. 6d. 

The Life of the Rey. J. W. de la Flee- 
here. Compiled from the Narrative of 
Mr. Westley, .Mr. Gilpin’s Notes, and 
his own Letters. By J. Benson. 4s. 
boards. 

Alfred and Galba, or the History of 
Two Brothers. By the Author of 
World's displayed. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Selection of Views of Bath, Bristol, 
Malvern, Cheltenham, and Weymouth ; 
with descriptive Letter-Press. Printed 
on imperial Folio, and Plates coloured. 
No. |. 1] 1s. to be complete in 12 Num- 
bers. 

The Costume of Great-Britain, in a 
Series of coloured Engraviugs ; the Sub- 
jects collected, arranged, and executed, 
and the Descriptions written, by W. H. 
Pyne. No. I. 15s.; to be complete in 
12 Numbers. 

The present State of Peru, compris- 
ing its Geography, Topography, Natu- 
ral History, Mineralogy, Commerce, the 
Customs and Mamers of its Inhabitants, 
the State of Literature, Philosophy, and 
the Arts, the Modern Travels of the 
Missionaries in the heretofore unexplored 
mountainous Territories, &c. 4to, 21. 2s. 
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REPORT of DISEASES in a WESTERN DISTRICT of LONDON, 
From February 21 to March 21, 1805. 


ACUTE DISEASES. 
Tertian Ague . . 1. 6 2 
Sore Throat . . 1. . 1 6 © 
Catarrhal Affections . ... . 
Perippeumony . . . . «2 « . 
Opthalmia . . .... 
Hooping Cough. sw 
Inflammation of the Uterus 
BOR ws 

CHRONIC DISEASES. 


nO = m 20 em nd Go 8d 


Urine Stillicidium . 
Menorrhagia . 
Amenorrhea... . . 
Lewcomrhea 2. 2 5 te 
ee « «ae oe ee 


Chronic Cough and Dyspnea - 16 
Consumption of the Lungs 8 
ee a ance 7 
Dyspeptic Complaints . ‘ Pa 
Asihenia eo (ier 28 7 
Colica Pictonum =. . ee 1 
Worms ee 5 
Tabes Mesenterica. . . . 1 
Dysentery 2 
Diarrhea 1 
Nephatgia 1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
5 








Paralysis . . 2 2 © © «© © + 2 
Anasarca . . . 2 2 6 ee 0 
Dropsy of the Abdomen . .-. - 2 
Dropsy of the Chest... . . « 1 
Dysphagia . . . - « - © « 2 
Piles .-%m . . - ‘ 2 
Chronic Rheumatism ‘ . «10 
Lumbago a oe . 4 
Cutaneous Eruptions - 5 

153 





The weather, with the exception of a 
few. days during the last week, has been 
of uniformly moderate temperature, 
with occasional light rains. Upon the 
whole, the metropolis must be considered 
as very healthy, compared with its usual 
state at the same season. It is remark- 
ably free from all contagious diseases, 
the single case of hooping cough being 
the only instance which has occurred 
during the last month. Typhus is 
seldom seen; and_ scarlet fever and 
measles, which are usually prevalent in 
March, have not appeared in this dis 
M in 2 
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trict. The only diseases which can be 
said to have been prevalent, are the 
usual forms of catarrh and opthalmia. 
The latter has not been so frequent 
among patients who attend at public cha- 
rilies as among the other ranks of peo- 
ple; the number in the above list is 


therefore small. It has generally made 
its attack suddenly, and though, in many 
cases, the inflammation and the swelling 
of surrounding parts has been severe, it 
has generally rapidly disappeared, and 
required little medical assistance. 


 ——— 


LORD SOMERVILLE’S ANNUAL CATTLE SHOW. 


THE fourth exhibition of live stock, 
given by this public spirited nobleman, 
was held, as usual, at the horse-reposi- 
tory, Barbican, on Monday and Tues- 
day, March 4th and Sth. It appeared 
fully to support its original character 
and design; the exhibited animals 
evinced a progressive state of improve- 
ment, their numbess were increased, as 
were those of the spectators, the crowd 
of whom was as great this year as the 
very spacious premises of Mr. Dixon 
could conveniently hold. Exclusive of 
graziers, farmers, butchers, wool-sta- 
piers, mechanics and engineers, artists, 
seedsmen, and amateurs of various de- 
scriptions, a very considerable number 
of the cilizens of London attended this 
year’s show, as a curious and interest- 
ing lounge. where they might have 
the satisfaction to view, if they were 
not able to enter very deeply into its 
merits, a captivating display of the liv- 
ing materials for roast beef, and of the 
other necessary ingredients of a good 


_ dumer, to which they are ever so well 


prepared todo honour; also of various 
specamens of mechanical improvement 
in those instruments, by which that in- 
dispensable business of life, the culture 
of mother earth is effected. From the 
rustic appearance of the oxen and sheep, 
farmers, hiuds, avd ploughs, many 
seemed to imagine themselves actually 
and suddenly transported into the coun- 
try. 

‘The comp ny were, as usual, of dis- 
tinction, either as to title or profession : 
the Russian prince, Baratinski, with 
several foreigners of rank; his Grace 
the Duke of Bedford; the Marquis of 
aligo, president of the Irish Agricultural 
Societies; the Earls of Winchelsea, 
Bridgwater, Talbot, Mansfield, Car- 
lisie, Dinevor, Romney; Lords Shef- 
field (President of the Board of Agri- 
culture), William Russell, Newark, 
Grantham, Minto; the Hon. John For- 
ter, Hon. Ross Mahon, the Bishop of 
Kildare, Admiral Marsham, the Kev. 
Dean Bate Dudley, Right Hon. Sir 
Joseph Banks, (President of the Royal 
Sociely) Sir Walkin Williams Wynne, 


Sir Charles Bunbury, Sir William Clay- 
ton, Sir Charles Hill, Sir Harry Vavaser. 
J. J. Curvin, C. C. Western, J. Palmer, 
H. H. Hoare, C. G. Gray, 'T. Estcourt, 
H. Darell, Claude Scott, Mosely, George 
Gunning, H. Carr, William Wall, C. 
Tottenham, C. C. Smith, C. Morgan, 
J. Parry, Arthur Young, Esqrs. Rev. 
James Willis, Messrs. Westcar, Buckley, 
Ellman, W. Joyner, Wakefield, Frost, 
Clayton, Tattersal, French, Budden, 
Smith, Brain, Gillet, Kings, Hudson, 
Boys, Thomas, Auger, Rowntree, Da- 
vid Pain, Edmund Cotterill, jun. Col- 
lins, Brodu, Rood, Plowman, Perry, 
Farey, P. Stuart, Bellamy, Garrard, 
Gibbs, Bridges, Lester, &c. &c. 

The Oxen exhibited, amounted to 
about forty or fifty head, consisting of 
Devons (which caried the prize,) Here- 
fords, Sussex, Kentish, Holderness, Scot- 
tish, Spanish, mixed Devon and Indian 
&e. The pair of Devons which carried 
the first prize had done seventy-two 
whole and eleven half days work, in 
Lord Somerville’s team, after which 
they had travelled one hundred and fifty 
miles. ‘They were animals of finished 
mould, completely fattened, and in the 
opinion of some judges, superior to any 
which have been shewn since these ex- 
hibiieons come into fashion. Indeed, 
their superiority was very striking, even 
to indiilerent spectators, who could not 
help being stricken with their beautiful 
symmetry, fineness of bone, and show 
of blood, and their kindly, mellow ap- 
pearance, indicating the aptitude which 
they naturally possessed, to grow good 
fat flesh, of the tenderest, rich and juicy 
quality. All the Devons shewn, pos- 
sessed, in various degrees, the like ex- 
cellent properties. ‘The Herefords, as 
usnal, offered to the view great and 
commanding substance and weight, un- 
der a somewhat coarse and rough exte- 
rior, with large bone. ‘The Sussex im- 
proved much on last year, (a need of 
which we then, and before had hinted), 
in respect to form, being not so high 
on the leg, and shewing great use aud 
proof, with considerable symmetry. 

The extra cattle of this species, name- 
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ty, such as were exhibited honorary, 
with no view to the premiums, the fol- 
Jowing were most remarkable: A fe- 
male bison, the height of a good ox, of 
a most savage aspect, and a living proof 
of the correctness with which the Count 
de Buffon has delineated that animal. 
A five year old black ox of enormous 
height and size, half fat, bred near 
London, from a Yorkshire polled cow. 
A small brown Spanish cow, middle 
horned, apparently of the mountain 
breed of that country, very fat, and 
weighing between forty and fifty stone. 
Jt was brought to this country by Earl 
St. Vincent, and fed by Mr. Jpyner, 
and in the opinion of the writer of these 
remarks, fully equal in form and qua- 
lity to the highest reputed cattle of 
Britain: a weighty animal, in a small 
compass, all over symmetry, of that 
quiet and docile disposition which indi- 
cates an aptilade for every useful pur- 
pose; a bull and cow, with calf by its 
side, Indian and Devon bred, of wild 
and deer-like form, and likely to yield 
fine flavoured beef: the grand question 
is, whether this reduction of size in the 
Devons, will produce an equal quantity 
of beef per acre: that ii reduces the 
quantity of milk is obvious. 

The show of cattle was large, chiefly 
South Down, a breed, perhaps, including 
all points, of the highest reputation of 
any in this country. They were gene- 
rally good, inclining as usual, to the large 
size, or new South Down, as they may 
be called, the original, or small breed, 
baving been crossed, of late years, with 
the Berkshire Natts, and the New Lei- 
eester; few breeders, perhap:, possessing 
any of the real Small Down sheep, ex- 
cepting Lord Buckinghamshire. 

Lord Somerville’s pen of Merino ewer 
hogsshewed an improving breed, and an 
exquisite fineness of wool. His lord- 
ship’s Merino wedder also, twenty-two 
months old, fully supported the charac- 
ter of this breed, produced and fed in 
ingland; not only for the superior fine- 
ness of its wool, but for form, size, and 
proof, dying eight stone the carease, 
bating a pound, of fine ripe mutton, 
Such is probably the most advantaeous 
size of a sheep for the public, but it is 
obvious, from what has already happen- 
ed, that the Spanish breed will nuprove 
in size on the keep of this country; the 
advantage of any considerable enlarce- 
ment of their carcases is-at no rate 
equally obvious. 

Amongst the dead garcasei, hung up 
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for inspection, were five Cheviot hill 
sheep, two and three years old, killed in 
Scotland, and sent up 385 miles for the 
occasion. They were remarkably short- 
legged, with considerable length of 
body, and sufficiently fat, although they 
were fed entirely from the mountain. 
The Cheviots are reckoned among the 
best of our short-wooled _ hill sheep. 
Two three year old wedders, sent up by 
Mr. Tollett, of Staffordshire, a celebrated 
improver, one a Merino-South Down, 
the other a Merino-Ryland, got by a 
ram of Lord Somerville’s. The first car- 
ried 194 loose fat, the other 23 lb. They 
had been driven 130 miles, and were 
generally allowed to be superior, in point 
of proof, to any half Spanish sheep, ever 
before slaughtered in this country ; in- 
deed the bulk of tallow upon their kid- 
neys attracted all eyes. 

Various Turs were shewn, and Lord 
Somerville pul upto hire, by auction, 
three of prime value, which he brought 
over, in his well known voyage to Por- 
tugal, for the purpose of selecting the 
finest fleeced Spanish sheep. His Lord- 
ship also disposed of some young rams 
of the mixed breed, Spanish and Ryland, 
and Spanish-South Down, at mode- 
rate prices. Oune of the Spanish rams 
hat been let the preceding season at one 
hundred guineas. The pigs were, as 
usual, mostly of ihe Tonky, or Chinese 
crossed breed, one of them, fed by the 
Duke of Bediord, was of a most singular 
squab} figure, and a drawing was taken 
of it by Garrard, as acuriosity. It is ex- 
pected that some weli-bred pigs will be 
exhibited next season. Mr. Garrard al- 
so took a likeness of the Spanish cow, 
and several other animals, with various 
sketches from the company present, for 
his intended view of the Woburn sheep- 
shearing. The five judges this year were 
---'he Hon. Rose Mahon, Cha. Gordo 
Gray ,Feq. Mr. Edw. Augur, Mr. ‘Thos. 
Boys, and Mr. John Thomas. The um- 
pires on the bet of 501. between Sir 
Thos. Carr and Mr. Moneythill, each to 
shew a pen of five South Down shcep, 
were --- The Duke of Bedford, C. C. 
Western, Exq. and Mr. King, of New- 
wate-market. The bet was decided in 
favour of Mr. Moneythill, but by Lord 
romerville, at the dinner, with joint con- 
sent, reduced to a forfeit of tea pounds. 

The seeds and agricuitural impiements 
exhibited attracted much aliention ; Mr. 
Gibbs shewed a-pecimen of ihe ce/rabe, a 
species of German cabbave, which is us- 
penetrable fo ihe frost, and msakes ¢x- 
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cellent sheep and cattle food, in March 
and April; also some very fine rutabaga, 
or Swedish turnip, with great variety of 
the pure British grass seeds; Mr. Budge 
had also a stand of seeds. The Impue- 
mENTS Shewn, were Lord Somerville’s 
two furrow and single plough, by 
M‘Dougal, of Oxford-street, with hand- 
drills for sowing corn, turnips, rape- 
dust, &c. for manure, reverberating 
barrel-chain, chaff-cutters, &c. A pa- 
tent Hampshire waggon was sent for in- 
spection, by his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Kent. This waggon is con- 
vertible into two useful carts, and seems 
to be a very compendious machine. Mr. 
Plowman exhibited part of a fold, mov- 
ing forwards or sideways, upon wheels ; 
it was made for the Luke of Bedford, 
and is composed of very substantial rail- 
ing, calculated for penning sheep or 
hogs, and we apprehend, from iis dura- 
bility, is a cheaper as well as more ef- 
fectual fence than hurdles. 

A dinner was given as usual, on Tues- 
day, by Lord Somerville, at the Free- 
mason’s tavern, to which about 250 
guests sat down at six o’clock. The 
various articles at table were excellent, 
the train of servants in laced livery, fol- 
lowing the numerous company on their 
entrance into the dinner room, formed 
asplendid spectacle. The noble presi- 
dent of the feast was supported on one 
side by his constant friend the Duke of 
Bedford, and by Prince Baratinski, on 
the other, and surrounded at the first 
table by nobles and men of rank, de- 
voted to the good old cause of agricul- 
ture. After the first toast, his Majesty, 
Lord Somerville read the paper of in- 
structions given by him to the five 
judges, and opening the seal of their 
verdict, proceeded to distribute the 
prizes in conformity. Mr. Hudson, of 
St. Jaines’s market, had a silver cup, 
value 30 guiuens, forthe best yoke of 
oxen; Mr. Webber a cup, value 20 
guineas, for the second best 3 these last 
oxen having been bred by the father, 
Mr. Webber, sen. and worked and fat- 
ted by the son, Lord Somerville pre- 
sented each with a cup. 

The first suree prize, a cup of 30 
guineas, was awarded to Mr. Ellman 
for the best ewe hogs; to the Duke of 
Bedford a cup, value 20 guineas, for 
the five best wedders; to the Duke of 
Bediord a cup, value 10 guineas, for 
the best hog. His grace observed that 
the sow was only fed by him, but being 
bred by his neighbour, Mr. Isled, the 


merit belonged to him, and with his 
lordship’s leave his grace would transmit 
the cup to Mr. Isled. The prizes of six 
guineas, and four guineas, for the best 
shepherds, were adjudged to the shep- 
herds of Mr. Ellman and the Duke of 
Bedford, upon certifieate, which did 
high credit to their fidelity and attention. 
The first out of 701 lambs, lest only 
19---the other out of 471 but 11. A 
cup was also transmitted to Mr. Rob- 
son, of Rexburgshire, in North Bri- 
tain, through the hands of Lord Minto, 
Mr. Robson having sent the Cheviot 
sheep, and being the only one north of 
the 'l'weed who had contributed to the 
shew. Another cup Was presented ta 
Mr. Moneythill, on his successful com< 
petition with a pen of sheep, already 
mentioned. 

Lord Somerville stated at large the 
various particulars which composed the 
business of the meeting, adverting to 
certain aiterations in the plan of the 
ensuing year, the detail of which may 
be seen ia the printed papers delivered at 
the same time. His lordship also made 
appropriate and complimentary speeches 
on presenting the prizes to the success- 
ful candidates: in truth, considering the 
fatigue which he had undergone on that 
and the several preceding days, we ap- 
prehend the exertions of that evening 
must have been sufficiently laborious, 
however great the zeal and the desire of 
pleasing in the uoble lord. 

The skew of 1806 will take place on 
the 3dand 4th of March, and Lord So- 
merville offersanew prize of a piece of 
plate, value ten pounds, to the breeder 
who shall, in the preceding year, have 
reared the greatest number of Merins, 
not under fifty; a lot of five ewe hogs 
of the number, between ten and thir- 
teen months old, to be shewn, which 
shall be also eligible to other premiums. 
Should the distance be 180 miles, these 
may be sent up dead for exhibition, with 
the skin, rough at heads andlegs. His 
Jordship’s motive for this additional pre- 
mium was, toescourage the growth of 
fine wool, which, notwithstanding the 
common prejudice, experience has now 
proved may be raised in this country of 
an equal degree of fineness with that 
produced in Spain ; and in Lord Somer- 
ville’s opinion, a period of fifteen or 
twenty years, if diligentiy employed, 
would enable us to raise a breed full 
sufficient to render it independent of a 
foreign supply. His lordship also ad- 
verted to the experimental proofs lately 
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exhibiied to the Bath society, of oxen, 
ef the proper breed, being equal to 
horses for farm labour, remarking, that 
with such a resource open, a man had 
only himself to blame if he paid the 
horse tax, Lord Somerville farther of- 
fered, on account of the Earl of Bridge- 
water, a premium of fifty guineas, for 
a plough to turn up flinty soil, which 
should be superior to the Hertfordshire 
piough, and iweniy guineas more, should 
it be found also preferable for general 
purposes. 

The Duke of Bedford had already, 
on the occasion of proposing Lord So- 
mervilie’s health, paid some wel! me- 
rited complimenis to the noble lord, in 
a poinied and handsomely delivered 
speech. His grace afterwards invited 
the noblemen and gentiemen present to 
his sheep-shearing at Woburn, on Mon- 
day, June L7, aud the three following 
days ; acyuaintig them that a plough- 
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ing match would then be decided, be- 


tween Mr. Coke, with the Norfolk 
plough, and a manufacturer from Leith, 
with the Scotch plough; Mr. Coke have 
ing challenged the whole world with the 
Norfolk plough. The particular healths 
drank were Prince Baratinski, Mr. Rob- 
son, Sir Joseph Banks, Mr. Foster, 
Lord Sligo and the Irish societies ; Mr. 
A. Young, Mr. Coke, Mr. Follett, and 
Mr. Boys. It is impossible to meet with 
more universal satisfaction than was dis- 
played at this rational feast, the general 
sentiment being that of respect and re- 
verence for a nobleman, scarcely arrived 
at the middieage, who, slighting the 
allurements and pleasurable dissipation, 
devotes his whole time, and a consider- 
able portion of his income, to the fur- 
therance, in various modes, of the 
most important interests of man aud 
of his country, 
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DOMESTIC INCIDENTS; 


Important Marriages, Deaths, &c. in 


and near London: together with Bia- 


graphical Notes of eminent Persons deceased. 


se Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to decide upon 
the merits of the petition preferred by 
Sir Francis Burdett against the return of 
George B. Mainwaring, for the county 
of Middlesex, have come to a decision 
in favor of the petitioner, and of course 
against the return of Mr. Mainwaring, 

The Rev. Edward Cannon has been 
elected to succeed the laie Rev. Archer 
Thompson in the valuable lectureship of 
St. George, Hanover Square. 

The first fruits to the crown, and fees 
of olfice te be paid by the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, amount to 12,0001. 

The whole line of the Grand Junction 
Canal will shortly be opened for the 
conveyance of goads a merchandise, 
the tunnel throvgh Bilsworth Hill, by 
Northampton, nearly two miles in length, 
being now finished. 

The amount of the bank notes of 51. 
each, and upwards, including bank post- 
bills payable seven days after sight, in 
circniation on the 15th of last month, 
was 13,781,4801. The amount of the 
2l. and 11. notes in circulafion at the 
same time, was 4,729, 450l. 

The late anniversary of St. David's 
day was celebrated with the utmost 
spiendor at the Freemason’s Tavern, 
Great Queen Siveet. Near 400 persons 
of the first respectability, among whom 
were Lords Kenyon, bulkely, Earl of 


Uxhridge, Sir W. W. Wynne, assembled 
at dinner. The collection amounts to 
nearly 9001. 

The foundation stone of the East India 
docks at Blackwall was laid by Capt. 
Joseph Huddart in the absence of the 
chairman, Joseph Cotton, Esq. confined 
by illness. A great concourse of people 
attended to witness the ceremony, who 
attested their good wishes for the pros- 
perity of the undertaking, by giving 
three cheers on the occasion. These 
docks, though not so large in capacity 
as either the London or West India docks, 
will be capable of admitting ships of 
much larger burthen, by having deeper 
water, and locks of larger dimensions. 
They consist of two docks, and an ca- 
trance basin; that for discharging in- 
wards will cover eighteen acres; that 
for outward-bound vessels, nine acres; 
the entrance basin will be about three 
acres; so that there will be in all thirty 
acres of water. 

Count Rumford has recently espoused 
the widow of M. Varcesy, in Paris. 
This has occasioned a wit to say, in the 
count’s own way, that it is one of the 
most successful of all the worthy philo- 
sopher’s projects for keeping a fouse 
warm. 

The anniversary of the benevolent 
society of St. Patrick was held on the 
18th of March (St. Patrick’s day falling 
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on a Sunday) at the Crown and Anchor. 
The collection made was above 16001. 
which exceeded by 300]. that of the year 
before. ‘The capital of the society is 
now about 15,0001. m different stocks. 
The children supported on the institu- 
tion passed through the room, to the 
number of about (50 boys, im fine heathy 
state, and above 30 girls, most of whom 
were extremely beautiful and interesi- 
ing’. 

The number of ships in commission 
on the Istof March was 105 of the line, 
21 of 50 guns, 14) frigates, and 428 
sloops, making a total of 695, evch- 
sive of the numerous hired armed ves- 
sels. The French navy ts estimated at 
present of 52 sail of the line, and 130 
frigates and sloops. 

The drilling and inspecting of the vo- 
lunteers, is about to be renewed with 
the same strictness as last year. 

A subscription has been opened at 
Lloyd’s for the purpose of bringing up, 
and putting out to service, the numer- 
ous orphans now at Gibraltar, whose 
| seg were carried off by the dreadful 
ever which recenily raged there. 

It was determined in the Palace Court, 
2 few days since, that a tenant holding 
by the year premises of a greater value 
than 10/1. per annum, must give six 
months notice of his intention to quit, 
although no such agreement should be 
expressed in his contract with his land- 
Jord. 

In the law courts were tried some 
causes of great importaice to the pub- 
lic. A Quaker brought an action against 
certain persons of his sect for not per- 
mitling him to enter their meeting. He 
had been disowned by the society for 
acling contrary io its rules with re-pect 
to tithes; but though he lost all the 
privileges of membership, this did noi 
prevent him from taking his place as 
usual at their meetings fer worship. 
Not content, however, in this state, he 
jusisted upon entering into the meetings 
in which the aiiairs of the socicty in 
general, and thove in particular relative 
to discipline, were transacted; and this 
action was tried witha view to deter- 
yume the effect of a sentence of disown- 
mg upon a member of the society. 
Vhe case was argued with great ability, 
and heard with the utmost attention. 
Phe issue was, thygi the plaintit® was 
non-suited, and the point thus esta- 
biished, that only religious societies 
may shut tts doors against all who are 
pot members of it at the time that it 


is assembled to transact its private con 
cerns, and is not employed in religious 
worship. 

An action was brought by an officer 
of the guards, against a captain of 
great notoriety. ‘The captain, it seems, 
had quarrelled with the officer’s servant, 
and the inaster refused, upon application 
froin the captain, to turn away his ser- 
vat, becuse he thought, that ihe ser- 
vant way in the right, and the captain 
in the wreng. The refusal brought on 
2 challeuze from the captain, which 
the officer would not accept, and in 
consequence he was ‘treated by his bro- 
ther officers with great contempt, and 
had been acinally suspended the service 
for fifieca months. The action was 
against the captain for sending this chal- 
lenge, but, as it involved a great num- 
ber of delicate.cireamstances, the judee 
recommended that it should be sus- 
pended by withdrawing a juror, pro- 
vided that the otlicer was to be properly 
reinstated in the situation he held be- 
fore the chulenge was sent. A juror 
was then, with the consent of both par- 
ties, withdrawn, but we cannot retrain 
from observing, and endeavouring to 
impress upon the minds of our readers, 
that whatever bravery the captam may 
possess, and we understand that he is by 
no means deficient in this quality, the 
officer who refused to fight him has 
given evident proofs of possessing that 
quality ina much greater degree. For 
he whocan bear fora great length of 
time the contumely of his equal, and 
persist upon principle in the true line of 
diiy, isa much braver man than the 
person who ventures his life in a duel. 
Prentice boys, bankers’ clerks, journey- 
men apothecarics tight duel, and the 
fear of shame oftener brings the cow- 
ard than the brave man into the field, 
upon a private quarrel. It is no feather 
in a man’s eseutecheon, that, when his 
companions in arms are fighting against 
the enemies of their country, he is turn- 
wg his arms against his fellow subjects. 

A more horrid case occurred at the 
Old Bailey. A gang has infested the 
town of late years, which divided an- 
nually great sums procured in the most 
infamous and detestable manner. Three 
of these wreiches have been brought to 


justice. They had waylaid a gentle- 


man of great respectability, and threat- 
ened to accuse him of an unnatural 
crime, if he did not buy off their silence 
by a considerable sum. ‘Terrified at the 
idea of his name being brought before 
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the public, he submitted to the imposi- 
tion, but with the advice of his friends, 
followed such a course, that, on the 
renewal of their applications for money, 
he was enabled to bring them to justice. 
They were sentenced to death. The 
trial exhibited sad proofs of depravity, 
as did a trial on a similar subject, m 
Westminster hall; and it is to be re- 
gretted, that language is now used by 
the lower classes of both sexes, which 
was brought by the French into this 
country, and will by degrees familiarise 
the mind toa subject, that ought not 
to be hinted at, but with the strongest 
emotions of horror and detestation. 

The seamen and marines of the Pal- 
fas and Endymion will share about 800 
dollars per man. 

As sume workmen were employed in 
digging the foundation for a building, 
near the Bedford nursery, Duke’s Road, 
they discovered a large coffin, and on 
opening it, they found the skeleton of 
a man of extraordinary length. At the 
head of the coffin within, was placed a 
stone pitcher, and between the legs of 
the skeleton was a dagger, with an un- 
intelligible inscription. There are many 
and various conjectures on this disco- 
very. 

The petition of the inhabitants of 
Glasgow, with 15,000 signatutes, for 
the repeal of the late corn act, has been 
transmitted to B. Alexander, Esq. to be 
by him presented to parliament. ‘The 
incorporated bodies of Glasgow, and 
the suburbs of Calton, &c. are imitat- 
ing this example. 

Married.| C. Woodcock, Esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, to the youngest daughter of 
T. Parry, Esq. a Director of the India 
Company.---Capt. Leicester of the Royal 
Staft. Corps, to the daughter of B. Shir- 
ley, Esq. of Jamaica.---Dr. Gibson of 
York street, to Miss De la Fontaine of 
St. James’s  street.---Brigadier-General 
Thewles to the second daughter of T. 
Ravenscroft, Esq.---J. Upton, Esq. of 
King street, Cheapside, to Miss M. Bro- 
therstone of Charlotte street.---8. Dewry, 
Esq. of the Artillery Office; to Miss M. 
A. Stewart, of Bond streel.---D. Davies, 
Fsy. of London, to Miss Kirkman.--- 
The Earl of Ormond to Miss Clarke.--- 
G. Lackington, Esq. of Finsbury square, 
to the daughter of Capt. Bullock of the 
Royal Navy.---At St. Anne’s, Westmin- 
ster, Mr. H. Tweedy, to Miss Mary 
Anne Reid, of Chelsea.---Mrs. Parkin- 
son to Mr. Osborn, Surgeon.---Mr. 
James Van Sommer, jun. of New Miil- 
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man street, to Miss Ficke of Highbury 
Terrace.---Mr. Richards, Solicitor of 
Chancery lane, to Miss King of High- 
gate. Philip Combauld, Esq. of Ber- 
nard street, to Miss Cripps, daughter of . 
John Cripps, Esq. of Upton House, 
nearTetbury, Gloucester.---Capt. Fernis, 
of the East Indies, a gentleman of vast 
fortune, to Miss P. Haynes, daughter 
of the Rev. C. Haynes. He has settled 
16,000 per annum on his lady.---T. Bid- 
well, Esq. jun. of Hyde Parke Lodge, 
to Miss Bidwell, second daughter-of §. 
Bidwell, Esq. of Thetford.---By special 
liceuse, Francis Drydale Astley, Esq. of 
Everly House, a Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the Wilts. Yeomanry Cavalry, to Miss 
Geast, only sister of Henry Geast, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. Mr. Grove of the 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket, to Miss 
Biggs of the Theatres Royal, Liverpool 
and Edinburgh.---Daniel Ximenes, Esq. 
of Grafton street, Fitzroy square, to 
Miss Jackson, only daughter of the 
Rev. J. Jackson of Ospringe, near Fa- 
versham, Kent. 

Died.| Lady Harewood, mother of 
Lady Harrington.---The Countess Dowa- 
ger of Dartmouth.---C. Owen,/of Little 
Chelsea.---The Lady of Major Generah 
Hopkins.---In DurwestonStreet, LadyM.: 
Cochrane. At Hammersmith, Capt. J. 
Gregory, Paymaster of the Middlesex 
Militia.---Mr. J. Groves, sen. of High- 
gate.---Mr. W. Robinson, many years 
apothecary to St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
ome --- Mrs. Jefferys, widow of the 
ate Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s.-- 
In Duchess Street, A. Redwood, Esq. 
---At Peckham, the lady of W. Hub- 
bard, Esq.---In Henrietta Street, T. 
Pratt, Esq. uncle of Earl Camden.--- 
In St. Jaines’s Street, aged 77, D. Dra- 
per, Esq. formerly of Bombay.---'The 
Right Hon. Lord George Lennox, go- 
vernor of Plymouth, colonel of the 25th 
revriment of foot, and only brother to his 
Grace the Duke of Richmond. By his 
death the colonelcy of the 25th regiment,» 
and the government of Plymouth, be-# 
come vacant. His lordship has left issue 
Gen. Lennox, LadyBathursi, and theHon. 
Mrs. Berkeley.--- At her house in South+ 
Audley Street, the Hon. Mrs. Boscawen, — 
aged $6, moiher to the Duchess of Beau- 
fort and Lord Falmouth.---Mr. Doyne, of 
St. Joh Square, Clerkenwell, Translator 
of Languages.---At her house in Great 
George Street, Westininster, Lady Faw- 
cett, relict of General Sir Wm. Fawcett, 
K. B.---At his house in Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, Mr. Ashley, many years 
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manager of the Oratorios at Covent 
Garden Theatre.---At Knightsbridge, in 
her 94th year, Mrs. Burton, relict of 
Colonel Francis Burton, Esq. M. P. for 
the city of Oxford.---At his house in 
James Street, Westminster, Wim. Bed- 
ford, Esq,---In Sackville Street, Henry 
Papps, . late acting agent for the 
vittalling et Anti el or Colonel 
Freemantle, late of the Coldstream reg, 
of guards.---Mrs. Shawe, wife of Richard 
Shawe, Esq. of Dulwich Hill.---Master 
Palmer, son of Mr. Archdale Palmer, of 
Fenchurch Street.---At Clapham, Samuel 
Marsden, Esq.---William Douglas Black- 
et, eldest son of Sir Wm. Blacket, Bart. 
---At the age of 82 years, at her house in 
Lower Brook Street, Bridget, Countess 
Dowager of Morton, relict of James, 
Earl of Morton, and daughter of Sir John 
Heathcote, Bart. of Normanton, in the 
county of Rutland.---Michael Samson, 
Esq, of Spital Square, in the 63d year of 
his age.---At his house at Pentonville, in 
an lin age, Dr. De Vallingen, an 
eminegt Physician. His daughter, for 
whom he had the most tender affection, 
died some time since, and was buried in 
his garden; but upon his death, by his 
own desire, the corpse was taken up and 
deposited with his own in Cripplegate 
Church.---At Twickenham, James Gil- 
pin, Esq.---In Hill Street, aged 82, Gene- 
ral Patlison.---At his house in Russel 
Square, Stephen Williams, Fsq. one of 
the directors of the East India Company. 
---George Shum, -_ M.P. for Honiton, 
and late partner with Alderman Combe. 
This gentleman once had perhaps the 
best appointed carriage and horses in 
town. His stables had a sofa and-chan- 
deliers for the accommodation of his 
friends, who went in an evening to in- 
spect his horses.---Sir Gregory Page 
Turner, of whom our last obituary 
made mention, died immensely rich. 
In addition to the 16,700 guineas found 
in his secretaire, there has since been 
discovered about the same sum in his 
iron coffers. The manner by which he 
obtained such a quantity of gold was 
this—it was a constant rule with Sir 
Gregory, to get from his trades people, 
in setthng their bills, as many guineas 
as he could; for instance, if a butcher 
or baker's bill amounted to only ten 
pounds, he would tell them, that they 
must either give him change for a twenty 
pound note, the difference to be all in 
gold, or wait until it was convenient 
for him to pay it. By this and other 
means, he pac Hest the sums already 


mentioued. The will runs as follows: 
3 


‘* I bequeath 500]. per annum in addi- 
tion to the 7001. per annum, settled on 
Lady Page Turner at the time of our 
marriage; I bequeath 10,0001. to my 
second son; and 10,0001. to each of my 
two daughters.”, The bulk of | his 
landed and funded property he has set- 
tled on his eldest son, Sir Gregory Page 
Turner. Itruns thus: ** 10,000]. India 
stock, 10,000]. South Sea stock, 10,0001. 
Bank stock, 70,000]. Old Navy five per 
eents. 60,0001. New five per cents, 
150,000]. in the three per cents. mak- 
ing in the whole three hundred and ten 
thousand pounds, funded property.” The 
net produce of his landed property is 
about 24,000]. per annum. ‘The present 
Sir Gregory will be of age in September, 
1806. Lady Page Turner is left sole 
guardian to the four children. Sir Gre- 
gory was brother to dowager Lady Say 
and Sele, and to the late Sir John Dryden, 
who changed his name when he came 
into the possession of his lady’s estate, 
by the death of her aunt, Lady Dryden, 
of Northamptonshire. These two bro- 
thers were always on bad terms. Sir John 
was looked upon as a gentleman of an 
Athenian polish, though highly irasci- 
ble, and he never failed to testify that he 
regarded Sir Gregory as of barbarian 
manners, They were sons of the rich 
baronet of their name, in the county of 
Oxford. 

We are sorry, in our list of recent 
deaths, to comprise the name of Dr. 
William Buchan. This worthy charac- 
ter was born at Ancrum, in the county 
of Roxburgh, about the year 1729, 
He was the son of a reputable farmer, 
and received a very liberal education at 
Edinburgh, at the university, of which 


-he regularly studied physic, He has 


practised in many parts of England with 
great success, particularly at Sheffield, 
where he was aflerwards appointed phy- 
sician to the Foundling Hospital in Y ork- 
shire. About the year 1766, Dr. Buchan 
first published in Scotlgnd that popular 
work, ‘* The Domestic Medicine, ” 
where 5000 copies were sold before a 
second edition could be got ready for 
the press. In 1772, it was first pub- 
lished in London, and it has been justly 
observed, that of all the treatises which 
have been prinied’ with the intention 
of diffusing a competent knowledge of 
medicinal precepts among those who are 
unacquainted with the principles of the 
Esculapian art, this production is unques- 
tionably the most extensive in_ its 

lan, as it not only contains the cure 
Soth of acute and chronic diseases, 
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but also rules for freventing them. 
It has been asserted by some, that the 
design was partly taken from Tissot, 
but this is not true, as the Doctor 
had concerted, and even executed a 
great part of his work before the 
% Avis au Puepie” appeared m this coun- 
try; had not that been the case, Dr. 
Buchan has: said he would never have 
published his. It has gone through 
eighteen editions; and has been from 
time to time materially altered and im- 
proved. So great is the desire of our 
countrymen to become their own prac- 
titioners, and to investigate the arcana of 
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medicine, that the annual sale of this 
book produces to the booksellers a reve- 
nue of one thousand per annum. He is 
also the author of a pamphlet, entitled, 
“© Cautions concerning Cold Bathing and 
Drinking Mineral Water.” A letter on 
the ——— of Fleecy Hosiery. Also, 
*¢ Observations concerning the Preven- 
tion and Cure of the Venereal Disease,’® 
and ‘* Observations concerning the Diet 
of the Common People,” for which last 
work he received the thanks. of the 
Board of Agriculture. The last work 
which occupied his attention, was the 
“« Advice to Mothers,” lately published. 


—E—— 
PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES ; 
With an Account of tke principal Marriages, Deaths, dc. under the Heads 
of the different Counties: arranged in alphabetieal Order. 


BEDFORDSHIRE, 
MARRIED. | Capt. Andrews, of the 
14th regiment, to Miss Smith, 
daughter of Alderman Smith. 

Died.| In the 71st year of her age, 
Mrs. Mary Hickes, relict of the Rev. 
Samuel Hickes, late Rector of Wrist- 
lingworth.---In his 85th year, the Hon. 
Thos. Pownall, of Everton House, for- 
merly Governor of New Jersey. He 
left directions to be buried in Walcot 
church, and that he might be laid in ap 
oaken coffin, without ornament or in- 
scription; that eight men should carry 
him to the grave without any pall, and 
that a new suit of clothes should be given 
to them of any colour they might choose. 
He was to be attended only by his house- 
keeper and man-servant. His body on 
being opened discovered the cause of his 
death ; a gangrene being formed about 
the heart, had stopped the circulation. 

BERKSHIRE. 

The Hon. and Rey. Jacob Marsham, 
is preferred to the place and dignity of 
a Prebendary of St. George’s chapel, 
Windsor. Charles Saxton, Esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Barrister at Law, has been 
vnanimously elected Recorder of the 
Borough of Abington, in the room of 
Sir Robert Burton, resigned. 

Dicd.| Miss Hart, sister of the Rev. 
T. Hart, Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
hridge.---Rév. Charles Simonds Higgs, 
A. B. Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
and late Curate of Beaconsfield.---Mr. G. 
Goddard, Timber-merchant, at Chievely. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. ~ 

The Rev. Brownlow Yorke, M. A. of 
Christ Church College, Oxford, is collated 
by Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 


of Ely, to the Rectory of Downliam, 





vacated by the cession of the Rev. Dr. 
Waddington. 

Married.| The Rev. William Wood- 
all, Fellow of Pémbroke Hall, to Misg 
Hebden, of Scarborough.---Mr. Fred. 
Giblin, of Wimbish, to Miss Susaa 
Leonard, of Castle Camps. 

Died.| Mr. Wm. Pinder, of Cam- 
bridge.---Aged 48, Mrs. Susannah Trus- 
son.--+Mrs. James, wife of Mr. H. James. 
---Cyrill —_ , Esq. Fellow Commoner 
of Cains College.---Aged 74, George 
Barlow, Esq. of Moulton, near New- 
market.---Mr. C. Planner, Newmarket. 
Aged 82, Mr. Gilbert Ives.---In his 52d 
year, Mr. Abraham Hardy, Comptroller 
of the Customs at Wisbech.---Rev. Ar- 
thur Owen, formerly of Christ’s College. 
---Mrs. Parkinson, of Newmarket. 

CHESHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. Chas. Speed, of Ald- 
ford Hill, to Miss Moores, of Edgerly, 

Died.| Lately at Winnington = 
near Northwich, aged 72, Mr. John 
Furey.---In her 53d year, Mrs. Skerrett, 
of Nantwich.---Aged 79, Mrs. Clayton, 
of Chester.---Mr. Supworth, of Stanlow 
House.---Mrs. Mary. Porter, of Hand- 
bridge, widow.--- At the advanced age of 
99 years and 11 months, Mr. Anne 
Thorne.---Mrs. Walford, relict of the 
late Thomas Walford, Esy. of Wem.--- 
After a short illness, the Rey. Edward 
Roberts, of Dinbryn.---Mrs. Cawley, 
relict of the late Mr. Robert Cawley, of 
Burland, near Nantwich.---Aged 75, Mrs. 
Tunstall, of Foregate Street, Chester.--- 
Mr. Samuel Richardson, of Chester, 
Schoolmaster, and Pastor of a small So- 
ciety of professed Christians of the parti- 
cular Baptist Denomination. He wasa 
person of considerable shrewdness of in- 
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tellect, and much application of mind; 
and had he in his younger years enjoyed 
the advantages of a liberal education, he 
had unquestionably.ranked high among 
the literary characters of theage. This 
defect was, however, in some degree 
compensated in his riper years, Ny an in- 
tense application to stady and reflection. 
A few years ago, his attention being at- 
tracted to short-hand writing, he project- 
ed an improvement in this useful art, 
and published a new system, by which 
he demonstrated that more might be 
done in an hour, than could be done in 
an hour and a half by any other system 
extant. This work evinced great inge- 
nuity, and was much and deservedly 
commended by the critics. 

CORNWALL. 

Sunday Schools are about to be insti- 
tuted in most of the towns in the west of 
Cornwall, under the auspices of the Me- 
thodists, and to be kept in their chapels. 

Married.| At St. Gluvia’s, near Pen- 
ryn, Mr. Lander, of St. Ives, to Miss D. 
Brown, of Penryn.---Mr. Kemp to Miss C. 
John, youngest daughter of the late H. 
John, Esq. of Croft West.---Mr. Wim. 
Restarrick, aged 50, Free Burgess of the 
Borough of Grampond, to Miss Mary 
Trewin.---Mr. Milford, of Lemon Sirect, 
Truro, to Miss Merrifield.--- At St. Austle, 
Mr. J. Davey to Miss P. Merrett. 

Died.| At St. Mary’s, Scilly, Mr. J. 
Phillips, aged 24 years.---At Truro, Mr. 
J. Peters, of Falmouth.---Mr. Lawton, 
Farmer, of Crantock. 

CUMBERLAND. 

‘ Married.| Thomas Tunstal Picard, 
Rsq. of Cowen Bridge, near Kirkby 
Lonsdale, to Miss Stuart, of Sedbuck, in 
Wensleydale.---Mr. John Wilson, to Miss 
Jane Graham, both of Threepland Trees, 
whose united ages make 35 !---They al- 
ways lived in one house, and are now by 
marriage not only husband and wife but 
brother and sister. 

Died.| Deservedly regretted by his 
relations, and highly esteemed by a ati- 
merous circle of friends, R. Latimer, of 
Hoimford House. 

. DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. John Cannor, of Stan- 
ky, to Miss M. Stenson.---Mr. W. K. 
Swift, of Derby, to Miss Harrivon, of 
the Ash.---Mr. Tho. Briggs, to Miss E. 
Hen-haw.---Mr. Tho. Moore, of Rip- 
ley, to Miss Briggs of Ee!per. 

Died.| At Derby, aged 56, Mrs. 
Karst, wife of Abraham Hurst.--- Aged 
69, Mr. G. Salisbury.---Mrs. Tomlin. 
son, wife of Mr. Tomlinsen, of Ash- 
borne. ; 
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DEVONSHIRE. 

‘Married.] E. Luscombe, Esq. of 
Stonehouse, contractor for Swedish 
stores, to Miss €. Le Grice, second 


daughter of the late Rev. C. Le Grice, 
of Bury St. Edmunds.---Mr. S. King- 
don, of Exeter, to Miss Eyre, of Shef- 
field.---At Exmouth, the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Ormond and Ossory to Miss 
Price Clarke. This lady is only 16, 
and bestowed her hand with 80,0001. in 
cash, and a clear estate of 18,000. per 
annum.---At Stonehouse, John Davies, 
Esq. Major in the Montgomeryshire 
Militia, to Miss Charlotte Butt, third 
daughter of the late Peter Butt, Esq.--- 

Died.| At the advanced age of 86, 
Mrs. Merivale, relict of the Rev. Sam. 
Merivale, of Exeter.---Capt. I. Wool- 
dridge, Post Captain in the Royal 
Navy, aged 64.---Miss Wheeler, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Wheeler of Plyniouth. 
---Mrs. Snow, wife of Mr. Snow. 

ESSEX. 

A calf of the Suffolk breed, 26 weeks 
old, fatted by Mr. Grice, of Deadie, 
was killed by Richard Maskell of Brad- 
well, which weighed 47 stone, 5lbs. 
the loose fat 29ibs, and caul fat 15lbs. 
It is supposed, to have been the finest 
animal ever seen, the flesh being of a 
superior whiteness and flavor. 

The Rey. E. Latter, B. D. Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, has 
been presented. by the master and fel- 
lows of that saciety, to the rectory of 
Warley Magna, yacated by the death of 
the Rev. Mr. Foster. 

Married.\| Capt\ Welsh, R. N. to 
Miss Thompson, eldest daughter of John 
Thomp:sou, Esq. of Southwold.---T. V. 
Brushtield, Esq. of Eastbury House, 
Borking, to Mrs. Legg, relict of Leaver 
Lege, Esq. of Woodtord. 

Died.) At Twinstead, Mrs. Gray, 
wife of the Rev. Rob. Gray.---At the 
seat of her mother at Navestock, in 
Essex, the Right Hon. Lady Maria 
Mieklethwaite, and only daughter of 
the laie Earl of Waldegrave. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The mortality amongst the French 
prisoners at Stapleton prison, Bristol, 
has lately been considerable. We are 
not ignorant of the speculations, as to 
the immediate cause of the complaint, 
but as they implicate the conduct of an 
individual which is likely to become the 
subject of legal discussion, we shall 
refrain mentionimg them. 

Married.) Mr. J. D. Webb, of Chal- 
ford, to Miss Beard, of London.--- 
Charles William Tonyn, Esq. Capt. of 


























the 48th regiment, and son of General 
Tonyn, to Miss E. S, Rudge, daughter 
ef the late James Rudge, Esq. of 
Crompall house. 

Died.| At her father’s house, at Hil- 
sey, in the prime of life, Mrs. Clut- 
terbuck, wife of the Rev. Lewis Clut- 
terbuck, of New-Park, and only daugh- 
ter of Tho.. Partridge, Esq. In this 
lady were united all the mild and amia- 
ble qualities which reflect a peculiar 
lustre on the female character; and 
never did any woman carry with her to 
the grave more general regret, or 
more just and universal esteem.---At 
Cheltenham, in her 67th year, Mrs. 
Eliz. Garden, relict of Dr. A. Garden, 
formerly of Charlestown, South Caro- 
lina.---At Batsford, P. Delamotte, Esq. 
formerly Lieut.-Col. of the 2ist Light 


Dragoons. 
HAMPSHIRE. 


oo John Harvey Waldington, 
Esq. of Little Park, to Miss Emma Phi- 
lippa Grove, second daughter of Tho. 
Grove, Esq. of Ternhouse, Wilts.---Mr. 
Howell, of Charlton, to Miss Charlotte 
Isted, of Chichester. 

Died.} Mr. Mottley, sen. of Ports- 
mouth.---Miss L. Lowman, third daugh- 
ter of Mr. Henry Lowman, of Hurst- 
bourne Priors.---At his father’s house, 
at Malshanger, near Basingstoke, Edw. 
Fisher, Esq. one of his Majesty’s Com- 
missioners of Excise, and late Under- 
Secretary of State.--- Miss Ann Richards, 
second daughter of the Rev. Mr. Rich- 
ards, of Winchester. 

KENT. 

The Rev. Walter Brown, M. A. Chap- 
lain to the Duke of Marlborough, and 
Rector of Woodstock, is-installed a Pre- 
bendary of Canterbury Cathedral, to 
which he has been presented by the 
King, on the demise of Dr. Vyner. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that 
the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury has 
been twice held by the sons of butchers. 
Cardinal Wolsey was the son ofa butcher 
of Gloucester. [t was on this oecasion 
that Pitt, the translator of Virgil, wroie 
this celebraied extemporaneous instance 
of alitteration: 

Begot by butchers, but by bishops bred, 
How high his honour holds his haughty 
head. 

Died.| At Chipstead, near Seven Oaks, 
Mr. John Moss, 52 years an inhabiiant 
of that place.---The lady of J. Talbot, 
Esq. of Stone Castle.---At Frettenden, 
Kent, aged 70, the Rev. H. Friend, of 
that place.---At Loose, near Maidstone, 
Mrs, Susatinah Frank, a maiden Jady, im 
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the 100th year of her age. She was the 


youngest daughter of the Rev. Thos. 

Frank, Archdeacon of Bedford, and Rec- 

tor of Cranfield, in that County. 
LANCASHIRE. 

Married.| Capt. C. Hancock to Miss 
Alice Warrington. 

Died.| At Lower Barton, near Preston, 
Jennet Green, aged 95 years, mother, 
grandmother, and great grandmother to 
202 children! she attended five Preston 
guilds on foot.---In an apoplectic fit, 
aged 69, Mr. John Baines, of Bold Street, 
Liverpool, Head Master of the Free 
Grammar School. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Married. | Francis Thos. Corrance, Esq. 
of Austey Lodge, to Miss Wood, only 
daughter of Mr. Wood, of Leicester. 

Died.| Aged 74, Rob. Amory, M. D. 
of Wakefield.---At Ashby Oled Park, in 
the 24th year of his age, Mr. Joseph 
Moore.--- Mrs. Marshall, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. H. Davis, of Great Wig- 
ston. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The foundation of a new Theatre at 
Boston, has been laid. It is to cost 
20001. and to hold company to the 
amount of 1001. 

The foundation of anew meat market 
at Stamford, has been laid by the Mayor 
and Corporation with the customary 
formalities. 

Ata public sale of ground at Grims- 
by, the lots sold from 5d. to 13d. per 
square yard. This is eonsidered as an 
astonishing advance in the value of pro- 
perty in this part of the kingdom. 

Married.| Mr. Hinton to Miss Bagga- 
ly, both of Lincoln.---Mr. William Cal- 

er to Miss Wood, of Lincoln.---Mr. 
Thos. Snow te Miss Anstey, of Stamford. 

Died.| Mary Pearson, of Lincoln, in 
consequence of taking a large dose of lau- 
danum.---At Louth, Mrs. Eliz. Preston, 
aged 86.---At Laceby, the Rev. John 
Beairisse, formerly of Siduey College, 
where he proceeded L.L.B. 1787.--- 
Charles Elsden, Eeq. Alderman of Lyan. 
He fell in the sireetina fit, and instantly 
expired. 

NORFOLK. 

The. Rey. Thomas Jack, B. D. Fellow 
of St. John’s College, is instituted to the 
Rectory of Forncet St. Mary and St. 
Peter, on the presentation of his Grace 
the Duke of Norivlix. 

The late Alderman Ives, of Norwich, 
has left 1001. to the Norfolk and Nor- 
wich Hospital ; 100]. to Bethel; 50]. to 
the poor of St: Clement's, and 100]. to 
the parish of Bourn, m Lincolashire. 
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A quarterly Assémbly of the Corpora- 
tion of Norwich was held a short time 
since; when the Mayor, having laid be- 
fore the Assembly the Papers respecting 
the intended application of the Clergy to 
parliament, for av increase of their in- 
comes by assessment, it was unanimous- 
ly agreed; that the measure proposed, if 
earried; would be unjust, oppressive, 
and burthensome to the inhabitants of 
the said City; and that the Representa- 
tives of the Cily be instructed to oppose 
the same. It was at the same time ors 
dered, that the Freedom of the City be 
presented to John Frere; Esq. the late 
Representative, and to Robert Fellowes, 
Esq. and Wiiliam Smith, Esq. the pre- 
sent Representatives of that City in par- 
liament. 

Died.| Elizabeth Clayton, of Wells. 
This woman, from an early propensity 
to masculine employments, had worked 
as a ship's carpenter at the dock-yard of 
the above port upwards of 40 years, and 
always in man’s apparel. --- Deservedly 
lamented, in the 45th year of her age, 
Mrs. Harvey, wife of Charles Harvey, 
Esq. Recorder of Norwich.--sAt East 
Dereham, the Rev. James Smyth, 
youngest son of the late James Smith, 
Fsq. of West Bradenham.---\ged 64, 
Mrs. Eleanor Vitty, wife of Mr. Wm. 
Vitty, of Holm.---Mrs. Stafford, of 
Lynn. Her death was caused by her 
clothes catching fire. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.| At Woodbro’, Mr. John 
Stephenson, Surgeon, of Kegworth, to 
Miss Speechly,-of Woodbro’. 

Died.| At New Orleans, North Ame- 
rica, Mr. Walter Saltenstall, late of 
Newark. 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

The Rev. T. Cripps has been prefer- 
red to the Mastership of the Free Gram- 
mar School of Witney. 

Died.| At Oxford, aged 84. Mr. W. 
Bignell.---Aged 78, Mrs. W. Anson.--- 
At Woolvercot, aged 85, Mr. J. Hamil- 
ton.---At Headington, aged 70, Mrs. A. 
Goodwin. Aged 25, Mr. J. Newman, 
jun. of Oxford. Aged 87, Mr. Wm. 
Ferryman, of Oxford.--Also, J. Walker, 
Esq. aged 23, of this City.--- Miss’ Harriet 
Dodd, youngest daughter of Mr.J.Dodd, 
and shortly after, Mrs. Dodd, wile of 
Mr. Dodd. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

A heifer belonging to Mr. Pool, of 
Hartlecot, lately yeaned three fine calves 
all alive; and an ewe belonging to Sir 
C. Willoughby, yeaned six lambs, four 
of which are now alive. 


Married:] W. Baugh; » of Luds 
low, to Miss Walcot.---At Wem; Mr: 
Joseph Freeman; of Edge; to Miss 
Houghland; of Cheshire: 

Died.| At reais aged 94; Mrs. 
Judson.--sAt Whitch , aged 84, Mr. 
S.' Pace. 


SOMERSETSHIRE: 

The Rev. Charles Baker was lately 
inducted to the Rectory of Telsford, on 
the presentation of his father the Rev. 
Dr. Baker: 

A gentleman; Mr. Reynolds, of Cole- 
brook, has made the liberal offer of 5001. 
to the Bristol Infirmary, upon condition 
of opening a new ward. We hope that that 
benevolence which is so emiment a cha- 
racteristic of Englishmen, will effectu« 
ally second so desirable an object, in 
order to afford this additional asylum 
to the poor and afflicted applicants, many 
of whom we are sorry to understand, are 
weekly sent away for want of room, the 
house being already extremely crowded. 

Married.| Mr. Perkins, Organist, of 
Wells cathedral, to Miss Ann Hartley, of 
Newtown, near Ferrybridge.--- Mr. T. 
M. Cruttwell, of Bath, to Miss Mary 
Micilem, daughter of the late Thos. 
Micklem, of Hinton House, Berks. 

Died.| After a long illness, Mr. Tip- 
pet, of King’s Mead Terrace, Bath.--~At 
Portbury, in an apoplectic fit, Mr, Sam. 
Norman, formerly a Surgeon at Yattom ; 
a man of sound judgment, and of inflex- 
ible integrity. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 
Married.| Mr. John Thompson, to 
Miss Sarah Bancroft, both of Burton 
upon Trent.---At Uttoxeter, Mr. Sam. 


- Steele, to Miss Roden.---Mr. W. Young, 


of Cheadle, an officer in-the Moorland 
Bat. of Volunteers; to Miss Mary Leek, 
daughter of Mr. Leek of the Heath 
House, -near Cheddleton, being the 
third of three brothers, who have mar- 
ried three daughters of Mr. Leek.---Mr. 
J. Seckerson, of Stafford, to Miss Har- 
rison, of Newport, Shropshire. 

_Died.| At Newcastle, the Rev. Edw. 
Lomas, formerly minister of the dis- 
senting congregation, of the Presbyte- 
rian denomination in that place.---Mrs. 
Ratcliffe, of Uttexeter.---In the prime 
of Life, Mr. Hollier, of Barton Park.--- 
At Uttoxeter, Mr. Wm. Spencer, Wool- 
stapler, and three days after, his bro- 
ther, Mr. Spencer of Ticknall, who 
went to his brother’s funeral, and died 
the day following.---Mr. Tho. Wilcock 
son of Mr. Wm. Wilégck, Timber; 
merchant, Uttoxeter, 
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SUFFOLK, 

Robert Maulkia and Abraham Jen- 
kin, Esqrs. are chosen Capital Burgesses 
of Bury St. Edmunds, in the room of 
the late Mathias Wright and John Fair- 


fax, Esqrs. 

Married.| R. G, Roodwood, Esq. of 
Coldham Hall (brother to Sir Thos. 
Gage, Bart.) to Miss Mary Worswick 
of Lancaster.---Captain Thomas Betton, 
of the Shropshire Militia, to Miss But- 
cher, daughter of Mr. Alderman B. 

Died.| In the 72d year of his age, 
James Mathew, Gent. many years one 
of the Capital Burgesses and twice Chief 
Magistrate of Bury St. Edmund's; and 
on the 12th of August last, on board 
the Olive, Capt. Heury Mathew, in her 
passage from Bombay to Bengal, Mr. 
Edward Mathew, aged 2}, youngest son 
of the late Mr. Mathew.---Mr. Richard 
Edwards, of Newmarket.---Mrs, Mary 
Pellet, same place,---The lady of Wil- 
liam Schutz, Esq. of Bury St. Edmund’s. 

SUSSEX. ° 

A short time since, some labourers 
digging for flints on the South Dowas, 
near Cloyton Windmill, Lewes, discover- 
ed about a foot under the sod, eight 
large celts, dexterously chipped. Celts 
were used by the aboriginal inhabitants, 
before the use of iron was known in 
this island, both as carpenter’s tools, and 
as weapons of war. The same men on 
opening a prominence that had the ap- 
pearance of a barrow, contiguous to the 
above spot, also discovered the remains 
of a camp kitchen, which contained 
several fire-places, a large quantity of 
wood ashes, and many benes of different 
animals. This circular pile of stones was 
at least six feet in height originally, but 
having by time fallen into the sod, it at 
length became completely covered. In 
the centre of the excavation that re- 
mained was found a small vessel of un- 
baked earth, curiously dissected all round 
for the admission of air, and supposed to 
have been used for burning mcense. The 
above pile of stones has been entirely 
removed; but there are two others ad- 
Jjacent that have not been ‘explored. 
What adds to the supposition of their 
being camp equipages, is their vicinity 
to an old Roman camp on Wolsenbury 
Hill, where on digging lately were found 
three coins of the emperor Constantine, 
iu excellent preservation. 

Died.| Suddenly, Guilford Venall, 
Esq. of Horsham. 

WILTSHIRE. 

The grand coursing match for the 
‘gold cup, took place at Rockley, near 
Marlborough. The first course was run 
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by Mr. Goodlake’s Giddy and Dr. Vailet’s 


Swallow, and won'by the former. The 
second was won by Lord Rivers’s Rolla, 
beating Mr. Cosellis’s Czar, The third 
was won by the Hon. Mr. Mansfield’s 
Muss, beating Mr. Woodrick’s Will. 
The three winners then started, and the 
course was won by Rolla; but as it was a 
very short one, the umpires deemed it 
not .a sufficient trial, and Lord Rivers 
consented it should be run again, The 
next course was sufficient ‘to shew blood, 
strength, and speed, and was asthe other 
won by Rolla. 

The wife of Mr. John Mildenhall, of 
Horse Hill Farm, near Greai Bedwin, 
was safely delivered of three fine chil- 
dren, all of whom, with their mother, 
are likely to live. 

Married.| At Ogbourne St, Andrew, 
Mr, John Canning, to Miss Ann Large, 
niece to Mr. James Large, of Bath.--- 
Lieut. C. Milner, of the Ist Wilts Militia, 
to Miss Dando, of Bristol.---Francis Dug- 
dale Astley, Esq. of Everly, to Miss Geast. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Married.| Mr. R. Gillam, Attorney, 
to Miss Robins.---Mr, William Gore, of 
St. John’s, son of James Gore, Esq. of 
Cheltenham, to Miss Bannister. 

Died.| At Holt, Mrs. Aune Price, 
aged 96. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. Owen, of Sheffield, to 
Miss Bourjoine, of Derby. 

Died.| Mr. Raiph Sedgwick, of York, 
Linen-draper.---At Hull, aged 67, Mrs. 
Crossley.---Mr. Wheatley, jun. aged 30. 

WALES. 

Married.| Mr. A. Gordon, of Usk, 
Monmouthshire, to Miss EF. Winston, 
youngest daughter of W. Winston, Esq. 
---Edmund Traherne, Esq. of Castella, 
Glamorganshire, and Captain in the 
Royal South Gloucester Militia, to Miss 
Sloper, daughter of the late General 
Sir Robert Slo er. 

Died.| Mr. Riehard Rollman, of the 
Griffin, Cardiif.--- Mr. Thomas Bennett, 
of Cardiff.---At Pontypandy, near Caer- 
philly, Glamorganshire, N. Price, Evq. 
ate a Capt. in the Glamorgan Militia.--- 
Rey. T. Edwards, Rector of Bishopston, 
near Swansea. 

SCOTLAND. 

Married.| Mr. John Straker, Iror- 

monger, of Abergavenny, to Miss 


Charles, daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Charies, of Langattock. 

Died.| At Fdinburgh, Sir James Ster- 
ling, Bart.---At Invernei!, aged 69, Sir 
J. Campbell.---At Aberdeen, aged 10°, 
Mr. F. Christie.---Aged 90, the Rey. D 
Garrow. 
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Wind Weather, &c. Rain 1,15 
NE “|. not cloudy 
©] hazy . thick upward : clear 
w 1} fogzy below . brigliter : more hazy 
wNw 1] not cloudy . little snow . clear mght 
w ij hazy 
wsw 4 von calm and foggy . fine night : little rain 
1} chiefly gentle rain 
ssw 1| much rain . chietly fair night 
sw 1]hazy . more wind and fine at times: rain 
w 5) little rain : wind n. clear 
nN 2 
ww 1}. hazy below 
w 1|hazy . more cloudy 
sw 2}. little rain at times 
0}. not cloudy 
wsw 1)hazy. little rain : more wind 
sw 2]. more or less cloudy at times 
hazy . thick upward at times and little wet 
. little wet 
hazy . less cloudy at times 
Nw 1]. wind ns : drizzly 
Ne 1}. fine night 
NNE ijhazy 
n ijhazy . cloudy. fine eve 
fogey . cloudy 
yyw 1|. fine . cloudiess night 
w 1}not cloudy . brighter 
hazy . thick upward 
. thick upward 
. thick upward : clear . thick upward 
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. fine . wind sE 
hazy . clear night 
not cloudy . fine 


. fine 

hazy . clear night 

not cloudy . fine 

hazy . clear night 

foggy 

hazy . cloudy eve . gentle rain : fine 
foggy . cloudy . rain at times 
chiefly drizzling . fair night 

hazy : little wet 

hazy . clear eve 

hazy 

hazy . cloudy eve . rain at times 

. more cloudy : wind and little rain 
. rain. fine eve and less wind . clear 
hazy 

hazy . cloudy eve. little wet. fine 
foggy . little rain : fine 

hazy . cloudy night 


hazy . littlerain . more wind : fine 
. more wind: little wet and chiefly cloudy 
litile wet at times. clear eve 


For an Explanation of this Journal, see February, 1804, page 211. 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
By the Winchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boil of 140lbs. Avoiz- 
dupoise, from the Returns received in the Week ended March 16. 1803. 
INLAND COUNTIES. 


MARITIME COUNTIES. 












































Wheat. Rye |Barl. (Oats. Wheniye. |Barl. )Oate. 

s. djs. Als. dls. ail s. djs. djs. dls. d. 
Middlesex ....] 98 5| 0 O}48 O/30 Sfj/Essex.........|105 0157 O}17 8/33 10 
Surrey. ..,..+.{112 , 4 O16 4/52 oifKent.... .....]109 sl. 147 4/354 6 
Hertiord ......] 92 41 0 6/50 Ol¢9 sf[Sussex........|109 O}.. ..}49 0136 10 
Bedford. ......] 97 5) 0 O/50 4128 119)Suffolk........) 98 S160 O|45 10/28 3 
Huntingdon. ..[ 93 6}.... .J49 4/24 10j}Cambridge ..../ 92 6).. ..j|44 S22 4 
Northampton ..] 91 O67 0/48 8ie4 10; Nortolk ....... 101 9}... ..}44 gles tt) 
Rutland ......] 95 0... oa O27 6Lincoln.......{ 90 3)65 6{50 11125 5 
Zeicester ....0.) 90 3S... sf: 51 10/26 4 York. ........| 84 9172 38 4/26 8 
Nottingham. ..J103) 770) O}56- 750 it Durham.......} 90 11)}.. mrt OL5 8B 
Derby .....2+<) 98 ol hipaa 154 10\32 Of Northumberland! 91 7|G4 O}41 1026 5 
Sentee «cccccet FR Gi ccs | 539 «9151 4'\Cumberiand. --| 91 5I58 O41 109 0 
Salop. .....00- 91 10}64 0153 4/97 4\ Westmorland ..} 94 10|55 {36 4198 1 
Hereford......| 85 Ol51 2/50 4\e7 tflLancaster.....] 95 11].. ..[48 28 9 
Worcester...../ 91 6... .)55 1154 24\Chester. ere 89 O}.. ..192 10/51 1 
Warwick......} 96 10). .6. AG BE8 SEP Ie. ociccccsl TO él else selee « 
Wilts ...2..4+.] 91 4}... [49 ale8 GyDenbigh ......, 98 8]. [48 7}28 0 
Berks.........|100 10).... |47 Ol28 Of Anglesea.,....| 80 O].. ../44 Ol21 0 
Oxford.......+| 96 1).... |48 8/29 SiCanarvon. ....| 86 8... 12 6/22 O 
DOORS ccisacesOE Bo... 48 7)50 vi Merioncth ....] 87 9).. ../47 Cl24 O 
Brecon. ....-- 84 O51 L446 4104 OlCardigan......]75 4].. ..142 Cleo Oo 
Montgomery. ..| 87 3)..... \43 2:91 4) Pembroke.....| 76 7).. ../43 8/20 8 
Radnor.......) 80 4).... .'48 11°24 10 Carmarthen. ..| 83 4/.. ..]52 6120 10 
, Glamorgan ....} 86 #1. «sf58 -O43 F 
— pe nemaerng coos] O12 8Bl.. ..}52 11/49 10 
; e omerset .....01 93 3j.. ..Ja8 B95 F 
Average of England & Wales. Monmouth ....| 90 1{.. ../51 yiet 2 
Wheat 93s. 0d.; Rye 60s. 7d. ; Barleyfi/Devon........] 97 9|.. ..H6 SIZ6 2 
48s. 5d.; Oats 27s. 6d. Cornwall......] 96 S].. ../45 8/26 1 
Dorset........{401 6}.. ..]19 635 4 
\Hants ........1105 6l.. ..48 1034 9 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

j JITHIN the memory of man, the farmer's prospects were never more uni- 

versally pleasing. With litile exception, the lands worked adinirably well 
for wheat seed in autumn, and the same success attended us, thus far, through 
the spring, the seed of which is, perhaps, half in the ground, with the best hopes 
as to the remainder... The wealher bas been remarkably favourable, its rather 
too moist character in the winter months having been tempered with some fine 
weather in February, and a dry March; some tervals of rain lately, making 
those lands work well which had become too dry. Another favourabie cireum- 
stance, is the early prevalence of the east and nerth-easi winds, giving us the best 
hope of warm winds in latter spring. Cattle food has heid out to admiration, and 
the growing crops of that kind are of good promise. ‘The wheats in the ground, 
also, look healthy 2:5 weit, although bacl.ward in many parts; but by no means 
a pad sigu. As to the quantity of spring wheat sown, according to the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Agriewttr*, “* tem Fol Seiermine nothing to be de- 
pended on. The vast quantity of foreign wheat on hand, and still to arrive, puts 
us out of all fear, as to scarcity this year; indeed should the crops bloom weil, a 
egnsiderable reduction of price may be looked for betore harvest; prices have 
been already for some time on the decline, andthe great and excellent crops of 
potatoes and of barley in those districts where such articles are as much relied on 
as human food, have had vast effect in keeping down ihe price of wheat. One of 
the wonders of the year is, that Scotland has actually contributed to supply her 
southern neighbour with wheat, having sent no less than 10,000 quarters to Lon- 
don in one week. That country has also exported large quantities of oats this 
year to Portugal, having it in her power, by the general use of the threshing- 
machine, to complete orders very suddenly ; at the same time, towards the end of 
the season, she may find herself exhaysted by her liberality, and in want of corn 
for her own consumption. Scotlanst ‘escaped the fatal blight of last year, and 
besides, has been making rapid strides in improved culture. 
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’ Live stock is plentiful throughout the land; and the fall of lambs has been most 
successful; to which we may joyfully add, there is likely to be a profusion of 
food for them. The London markets have been exuberantly stocked throughout ; 
and though they have been on the decline in price, yet that is sufficiently high. 
Some famous cattle have been slaughtered from Lord Somerville’s spring show 3 
and last week arrived in town, a lot of the finest large Cotwold, or Gloucester 
sheep, which have been seen for many years. They were bought by Mr. Giblet, 
of Bond-street, and another butcher, and many of them weighed 30 stone the 
carcase, giving, with vast quantities of fat, a proportional quantity of lean, and 
therein far superior in value and real use, to the turtle aud toad-shaped breed, 
which has neither flesh nor bone. Prices at Smithfield, beef 5s. per stone, or a 
prime ox of 80 stone for 20]. to 211, Mutton 3s. Sd. to 4s. 6d. Best milk pork 
at Barnet 4s. 8d. to 5s. 6d. Veal 6s. to 7s, 

Middlesex, March 24, 1805. 


40and 50. 1961100 . . . 1 


BILL of MORTALITY, from February 19, 1805, to Marchi 26, 1805, 
CHRISTENED. BURIED. f 2and 5. 182) 50 and GO. 158 
Males 979 1998 Males 788 isos | e | Sand 10. 63} GO and 70. 114 
Females 949 f “~“"|Females sat : 2 | 10 and 20. 42) 70 and 80. 74 
Whereof have died under 2 yearsold 425 < ¢< 20 and 30 . 128] 80 and 90. 37 
= |= 30 and 40 . 182] 90 and 100 . 6 


Peck Loaf 5s 3d, 5s 4d, 5s 4d, 5s 3d, 5s td. 
Salt 20s per Bushel ; 42 per Ib. 














ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES AND DIVIDENDS, 
February 26, 1805, to March 23, 1805, inclusive. 
{Extracted from the London Gazeite.] 


BANKRUPTCIES. 

(The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses. 
RLIDGE S. Whitton, Northamptonshire, brick- 
maxer (Shaw, Dyer’s-buildings, Holborn) Artan 

R. York, linen draper(Hearan, York) Allen W. 
King's-road, Holborn, coach maker (Williams, 
Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane) Aveline J. Ross, 
Hertfordshire, grocer (Hooper, Ross) 

Blizard Chas. Fenchurch-street, wine merchant 
Robinson and Co, Lincoln’s-inn. New-square) 
ertram A. Nightingale-lane, colourman (\Wil- 

liams and Sherwood, Bank-street, Cornhili) Binns 
W. Wakefield, Yorkshire, bricklayer (Carr, Wake- 
field) Bishop B. Clement’s-inn, money scrivener 
(Russen, Crown-court, Aldersgate-street) Brewis 
James, Southwick, Durham, ship builder (pavid- 
son, Bishop, Wearmouth) Boyce, 5. W. Great 
Yaimouth, merchant (Clowes, Great Yarmouth) 
Barker, J. Yoxford, Suffolk, shop keeper (Mit- 
chell, oro Bedwell, Chas. Brick-lane, 
Christ-cuurch, Middlesex, victualler (Windus 
and Co. Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane) 
Burch J. Liverpool, liquor merchant (Statham and 
Co. Liverpool!) Blackwell, ‘Tf. Cherisey, Surrey, 
grocer (West, Charterhouse-square) Briggs, J. 
Pilkington, Lancashire, nankeen manufacturer 
(Kearsley and Co. Manchester) #lakiston, R. 
sishop Wearmouth, Darham, brewer (Laws, Sun- 
derland) Braddon. W. Solpero, Cornwall, shop- 
keeper (Swayne, Bristol 

Cheesman Lamberhurst, Kent, corn dealer 
iJones, Tunbridge-wells) Crosbie, J. Liverpool, 
master and mariner (Panistreet and Co. Liver- 
peol) Clare R. Midhurst, Sussex, money scri- 
vener (Broad, Union-street, Southwark) 

Dixon J. Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire, fell- 
monger (Adams, Old Jewry) Dexter, S. 6: Ipar, 
Derbyshire, linen draper (Clough, Manchester 
Davis E. Lambeth, brewer (Bigg, Hatton-garden 
Driver T. Burnley, Lancaster, grocer (Milner, 
preston) Ducks W. Lowestoff, Suffolk, tailow 
chandler (Cory, jun. Great Yarmouth) Davis, 
E. and W. Phillips, Church-street, Lambeth, 
brewers (Taylor, Old-street-road) 

Fromings J. Horsmanden, Kent, victualler (Lee, 
Crown-court, Southwark) 

Green and H. C. Green, Oxford street, pocket-book 

makers (Allingham, St. John’s-square) Geary, 
T. Austin-friars, merchant (Druce, Billiter-square) 
Gray Jas. Monk Wearmouth, Durham, ship 
owner, Blakiston, Symond’s-inn) Grayson W. 
and S. Shires, Southwark, Suriey, hop merchants 
(Cluttan, Union-street, Southwark) 

Hayes Jas, Liverpool, butcher (Woods, Liverpool) 


lili Alex. Faimouth, mariner (Tippit, Falmouth) 
Hawthorn John the younger, Wirksworth, Derby- 
shire, linen draper (Clough, Manchester) Hard- 
ing I. Boltun, Lancashire, linen draper (Board- 
mun, Boltun) 


Johnson R. ‘lokenhouse-yard, merchant (Bousfield, 


Bouverie-street, Fleet sireet) Jenkinson J. Man- 
chester, common brewer (Ciough, Manchester ) 

Kitching Jos. |pswich, sutfoik, grocer (Dann, Broad- 
street, London) hinge J. He Paul’s-chain, oc- 
tor’s-commons, furrier (Smith and Co, st, Paul’s- 
church-yaird) 

Lowe E. Shrewsbury, warehouseman (Redding, 
Worcester) Lipscomb G, Birmingixam, Chemist 
(Burrish, Birmingham) Law Lt. Lancaster, mer- 
chant (Mason and Co. Lancaster) Lewis W 
Tredegar tronworks, Moumouth, shop Keeper 
Stephens, tiiswiy Lord tL. txe, Sufloik, grocer 
fon ipswich) . Lowton E, Red-lion-street,South- 
wark, hop and seed merchant (Clutton, Union- 
Street, Southwark) ; 

Maitland W. Chancery-lane, linen draper (Pringle 
and Co, Greville-street) M*Garry M. Cuoper’s- 
court, Upper East-Smithficid, victuatler (Gill, 
Sherborne-lane) Margetts 1. Maiden-lane, Bat- 
tle-bridge, chymist (Taylor, Mortimer-street, Ca- 
vendish-square) 

Nutter I. blackman street, Southwarh, cheesemon- 
ger (Russell, Lani-streei, Southwark) Not T. 
Ledbury, Herefordshire, money-serivener (Sar- 
naby, Worcester) 

Oakes J. Ur street, New Bond-street, coal mer- 
chant (Dixon, Nassau-streei, Sobo) 

Purle S. Drury-iane, victuaiier (smith and Co, Great 








St. Helen’s) Payne T. Asitord, kent, grocer 
We Lessaux, Ashford) Parsons Jol and James 
Gardiner, Ciements-lane, Lomuarid-stieet, aud 
Saville-piace, Lambeth, surrey, bop m y's 


(W right and Co. Chancerv-'ane) Piindips G. L. 
Hammersmith, merchant (scout, MM. Milired’s- 
court, Poultry) Padbury S. tensington) Oxiore- 
shires coach maker (Townsend, New bury Parkes, 
J. Birmingham, brass founder (bedford, Birming- 
ham) , 

Robinson J, jun. Liverpool, merchant (Cockit, U1 
verpool) Rogers Thos. Kennington-read, Lam- 
beth, victualier ( Yates, Hampton-strect, Walworth) 

ust J. Great Waltham, Essex, milier (Copland, 
Chelmsford) Rusher J. Keading, hosier (Vines 
Reading) 

Shackleton John, Nottingham, hosier (Cutts and Ca, 
Nottingham) Spencer t. Manchester, tour deaier 
(Hewitt, Manchesier) Prie be. sewth Molton, e- 
von, wookten draper(sephens Bristol) Poutian 
J. the younger, Worcessa, hop and cyder inc.- 














chant (Allen, Tedbury, Worcester) Sanders T. 
Tooting, Surrey, taliow chandler (Benton, Swan- 
yard, Blackman-street, Borough) Satt J. John- 
Street, St. Luke’s, jeweller (Mayhew, Lower 
James-street, Golden square) Scurry, F. Kent- 
road, Southwark, coal dealer (Webb, St. Tho- 
mas’s-street, Southwark) Scrape Jeffery, Red- 
lion-street, Holborn, stock broker (Wright and 
Co. Chaneery-lane (Syms J. Trowbridge, Wilt- 
shire, clothier (Williams, Trowbridge) 

Tebb T. Wardour-sireet, Soho-square, leather sel- 
ler (Roche, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street) 

Vickers James, Bath, milliner (Taylor and Co. Bath) 
Vaudrant James, Brewer-street, Golden-square 
printer (Wall, King-street, Clerkenwell) 

Wilson W. Commerce-row, Blackfriar’s-road, Seren 
druggist (Barber, Great Ormond-street) Wood J. 
Hexham, Nofthumberland, currier. Ward T. 

Shipston upon Stour, Worcestershire, haberdasher 

(Belham, Shipston upon Stour) Wilson T. Com- 

mercial-row, Blackfriar’s road, Surrey, grocer (Col+ 

ling wood, St. Saviour’s churchyard) 
DIVIDENDs. 


Agnew J.J. Strange, J. Dashwood, and G. Peacock, 
Grosvenor-square, bankers, March 12. Ashwell 
J. Birmingham, Warwick, thimble maker, A pril 10. 
Augarde F. 1. and FL. Alaincant, Oxford-street, 
hosiers, April 11. Alford F. High-street, Borough, 
woollen draper, May 11. Alger J. Threadnee- 
dle-street, shoe maker, April 27. 
Berriman J. Brewer-street, Pimlico, florist, May 11. 
Browne T. Jewry-street, woollen draper, March 
23. Bowles B. Great Yarmouth, ironmonger, 
March (0. Braulands W. and B. Bradford, York- 
shire, wool staplers, March 30. Bland F. Isle- 
ham, Cambridgeshire, shop keeper, March 26, 
Baggs C. Liverpool, merchant, Aprill0, Brewer T. 
bg arenes Wilts, linen draper, April .9. Billing 
C. Egloshayle, Cornwall, watch-maker, April 19. 
Bellamy J. and A. De Valangin, Holborn, wine 
merchants, Aprili3. Blinkhorne W. and J. Mus- 
rave, Foster lane, Cheapside, merchants, April 
. Barry A. Vere-street, Oxford-street, April 
13. Browne J. and J. Tregent, Birmingham, fac- 
tors, April 13. 
€ollison 1. Hitchin, Merts, merchant, March 30. 
Copland R. Liverpool, merchant, March 21; Crabb 
J. Jas. and W. and N. Larkham, Witton, Wiits, 
j elothiers, March £1. Champion R. New Matton, 
Yorkshire, ironmonger, March 21, Clay B. Hud- 
derstie!d, York, linen draper, March 23, Colvill 
J. Adain-street, Rotherhithe, carpenter, April %, 
Catley J. Harper, near Colne, Lancashire, calico 
manufacturer, April 11 Cotsford F. Bishop’s 
Stortford, Herts, upholsterer, April 13. Coates J, 
i Hamilton-street, Piccadilly, taylor, April 16. 
Crisp J.T. Banbury, Oxfordshire, clothier, April 
12. Cullen M. Liverpool, merchant, May 3. Cald- 
\ well C. and T. Smyth, Liverpool, and J. Forbes, 
t and D. Gregory, London, bankers, April 1. 
Clegge, Griffin-sirect, Shadwell, mariner, April 
20 











































Dealey T..and J. Hallett, Little Queen-street, coach- 
makers, April 9. Dorset G. J. Johnson, J. Wil- 
kinson, W. Berners, and J. Tilsan, New Bond- 
Street, bankers, March 0. 

Esthill D, Kingston upon Hull, draper, May 6. Ew- 
bank J. Bucklersbury, warchouseman, April BO. 
Eliot W- Beverley, Yorkshire, tanner, April 11 

Fraser J. Charlesstreet, Middlesex-hespital, uphol- 
sterer, March y. Fuller R.P. Guilford, Surrey, 
ironmonger, March 30. Fowle J. wey pers 
Wilts, clothicr, April 18. Fry W. late of Bristol 
distiller, May 23. Fozard J. the elder, Letitia anc 
J. the younger, Park-iane, stable ke: pers, March 
23. Fincham W. Tottenham-court-road, glass 
seller, April 6. Frances’). and A. Weir, Swan- 
sea, shop keepers, April 20. Field W. Sireatham, 
Surrey, victualler, April 13. ’ 

Gill S.,Lambeth-marsh, Surrey, dealer im horses, 
March 26, Giorgi B. Ratclifie-highway, chymist, 
April 13. Glatts W. Manchester, merchant, April 
45. Grange K. York-place, Portman-square, mil- 
ter, April 15, 
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March 25. | Hardcastle J. Knottingly, York, 
mercer, April 1. Hopwood T. hd La 
shire, plumber, April 8. Hilton R. Hollywell- 
street, Strand, victualler, April 20. Flammond, 
G. Canterbury, upholsicrer, April 11. Mope P. 
Liverpool, merchant, April 13. Hindley W. East 
Retford, Nottingham, mercer, April 27. 


Johnson T, Leicester, carpenter, March 23. Jenkin 


Di Solvo,{Pembroke, linen draper, April4. Inglis 
1. Billiter-square, merchant, March 16. Jackson 
H. Mincing-lane, merchant, April 13. 


Lawrence R. New Windsor, Berks, bricklayer 


April 2. Longman J. and F. F. Broderip, Cheap- 
side, musical instrument makers, April 29. Lees 
I. and S. Halifax, Yorkshire, merchants, April 9. 
Lucas N. and C. Bethe, Pancras lane, merchants, 
April 13- Loggin W. and R. Slater, Newgate- 
Street, linen draper,fApril ll. Long N. Ox 
taylor, Apiil 8. Lardner J, Oxford-street, iron- 
monget, April 20, Liddle T. Newcastle upom 
Tyne, grocer, April 17. 


Mure H. R. and W. Fenchurch-sireet, merchants, 


April 13. Medford M. Finsbury-square, mer- 
chant, March 2. Messenger J. Lassell Hall, 
Yorkshire, clothier, March 27. Moore H. lron- 
Monger-lane, merchant, April 13. Mayor W. 
Preston, Lancashire, wootlen draper, April 9, 


Noble N. Berrier, Cumberland, dealer in butter, 


March 25. Nedin J. Water-lane, Thames-street, 
broker, April 13. Nixon J. Lawrence-lane, mere 
chant, March 30. 


Oddy J.J. and J. St. Mary-axe, merchants, March 
Ss), 
Pinck W. commonly called W. Field and J. Birch, 


Charles-street, Grosvenor-square, taylors, March 
12. Porter John, otherwise Thos. Deal, Kent, 
grocer, April6. Parr J. Welsford, Umion-court, 
underwriter, April 20. Parkinson R. Deal, drug- 
gist, April 23. 


Quayle M.- Liverpool, merchant, April 18. 
Richings, Stephen and Somerset, Oxford, breeches 


makers, April 6, Robbins F. Deretend, Aston, 
Warwick, merchant, April 3. Robinson J. the 
elder, Mile-end-road, insurance broker, April 
29, Rabone W. and L. B. Crinvoz, Joiners’-hall- 
buildings, Thames-street, merchants, April 29. 


Simons S. Lynn, Norfolk, silversmith, May 4. Sun- 


derland J. Sancal Magna, Yorkshire, corn dealer, 
March 28, Sutton H. New Sarum, Wilts, clothier, 
March 21. Sayer J. Buckingham, lace merchant 
March 24. Shargles R. Anderton, Lancashire- 
dealer, March 15, and April 9. Smith L. Ports- 
mouth, draper, May 4. em D. Broad-street 
buildings, warehouseman, April 2 Sutherland 
J. Bath, haberdasher, Apri! 13. Sexton J- Lime- 
kiln-row, Greenwich, April 19. Sawyer J. M. 
J. F. Trueman, and J, lowell, Carman-street, 
merchants, April 30. 


Travis J. and P. Nevill, Bolton-le-Moors, Lancaster, 


muslin manufacturers, April 12. Timmings J. 
Stewart-street, Spitalfields, silk broker, May 25. 
Thomas T. and H. Cameron, Birmingham, fac- 
tors, Apri) 2. Townsend B. and B. Hartley, Old- 
change, leathersellers, May +, Thomson F, Bow- 
lane, warehouseman, April 16. Tuther T. 8. 
Holborn-hill, tinen draper, April 16. 


Vale J- Birmingham, toy maker, April 6. 


Watson R. New Matton, Yorkshire, woodmonger, 
March 20. Wesilake k. Exeter, grocer, April 2. 
Winter T. Brewer-sireet, optician, April 13, Wi- 
therell J. Long-acre, coachmaker, April ll. Wrigg 
W. Manchester, liquor merchant, April9. Willes 
J. and C. Hobbs, Whitechapel-road, distillers, 
April 6» Winter B. Long-acre, cabinet maker, 
Agel 10. Weston C. and R, Foster-lane, Cheap- 
side, warehousemen, May 4. Wryghte W. Feén- 
church-street, wine merchants, April 20. Wra 
li. Birchin-lane, druggist, April 45. Wraith 
Bolton, Lancashire, cotton spinner, April 19, 
Wilson J. Thornhaugh-street, merchant, April 20, 

Youngbusbaad W. Colchester, linen draper, April 


— 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

F.K.J.’s judicious observation on a learned dispute; Remarks on a@ certain 

popular Preacher assuming the honorary title §.S.; with other favours, in our next. 
We have not hitherto been able to procure for G.N. what he wished. 

G2 At a numercus meeting of the Proprietors and Publishers of Reviews, Maga. 

zines, and other Periodical Publications, held at the Chapter Coffee-House, 

March 29, 1805, J. N1CHOLS, in the Chair, it was unanimously resolved, that 

in consequence of the disputes in the Printing Business, the Monthly Works intended 

Sor publication on the 1st of April, should be postponed to Tucsday the gth. 











